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Preface 


America’s greatesf resource is her bright children. The 
need today is to discover every bright child, challenge him to 
work to his full capacity, and see that he receives all the educa- 
tion from which he can profit. 

Teaching the Bright and Gifted is designed to give practical 
help to classroom teachers in elementary and secondary schools 
and to teachers in trairung. It has grown out of many years of 
experience in teaching courses on the gifted and in counseling 
bright students and their parents. Materials have been con- 
tributed by well over a thousand teachers, parents, and pupils, 
and quotations from these materials have been liberally used to 
provide true-to-Iife illustrations. Valuable information that has 
hitherto been available only in scattered magazines and books 
has been gathered together and organized to provide answers to 
the questions that teachers commonly raise. The appendixes 
contain annotated references to books and pamphlets about the 
bright and talented, to tests, and to books on materials and 
methods in the subjects that are commonly taught in the various 
grades. There is a list of problems into which further research 
b needed, and thb Ust also provides topics for group dbcussion. 

We hope that the book will help teachers identify and 
understand their bright and gifted pupils, increase the teachers’ 
satisfaction in their work, and stimulate them to new efforts and 
new dbcoveries. There b hardly a field in education where 
there are greater rewards — ^for the pupil, for society, and for the 
teacher himself. 


Norma E. Cutts 
Nicholas Moseley 
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TEACHING tbe DRIGIIT and GIFTED 



I 


Calling All Teachers 


In my school and in many I know, it is up to the 
classroom teacher to identify the bright and gifted chil- 
dren end to plan their programs. In the past, I didn't 
go as far as I might. I ivAf afraid of going over their 
heads— and my ownl Sow I think. "The sky is the 
limit.” / will not let lack of knowledge on my part 
interfere with my attempts to challenge these young- 
sters, io enrich their studies, and to instigate research, 
ril learn with them— and tell them so. 

Teacher. 


What do you do to help the bright and gifted in your classes? 

Almost every teacher of whom we have aslc^ this ques- 
tion feels that he has an obligation to identify hls bright pupils, 
to help them to fulhll their capacity to profit from education, 
and to guide them into careers where their high abilities will 
serve their country and the world. He is eager to give and to 
gain information about the best methods of teaching the bright 
and gifted. 

But enough teachers maVe remarks like, “I haven’t any 
bright pupils this year,” and, “I never had a gifted child in my 
room,” to show that they have a mistaken concept of what con- 
stitutes “brightness,” “gificdness," and “talent.” There are also 
a good many who agree with one teacher who wrote, “I feel the 
gifted and above-average children can do their work with mini- 
mum directions. Therefore, most of my spare time is involved 
in helping those who I feel need help.” There is obviously room 
1 
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for more understanding of who the bright are and why each of 
them deserves his share of his teachers' time. 


DEFINITIONS 

There are no standard definitions of brightness and gifted- 
ness. Many of those adopted by individual research workers, 
by school systems, and by conununily committees on the gifted 
are based on the IQ. You can find the lower limit stated as low 
as 110 and as high as 150. Any lower limit is arbitrary and 
raises several difficulties. Once a figure has been set, the tend- 
ency is to rule out all children with a score even one point below 
the arbitrary figure, though there may be very grave doubts about 
the validity of the test score upon which the decision was made. 
The use of the IQ alone makes no allowance for the character 
and the motivation of the youngster. There is also the question 
of children who do not have the staled IQ but who ate obviously 
talented in art or music or leadership or some other field. Such 
considerations show the wisdom of Paul Witty’s proposal that 
"a child be referred to as ‘gifted’ when bis performance in a 
worth-while type of human endeavor is consistently remark^ 
able.” ’ 

Actually a close definition is neither necessary nor desirable. 
You are interested in all the pupils in your class. You wish to 
help each of them, the slow, the average, and the bright. Know- 
ing a child's approximate IQ helps you adjust the curriculum to 
Ws ability and decide whether he is learning as he should. You 
do not expect your slower pupils to go as far or as fast as your 
average pupils, and you expect your brighter pupils to go further 
and faster. Your primary problem with your brighter pupils 
is to see that they are not held back, to be sure you are using 
methods which help them cafutalize on whatever capabilities they 
have. Then, as they progress, you guide them toward fields 
which will give full scope to thrir abilities and you help each 
individual set a worthy goal for himself. Your role is not deter- 
2 
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mined by anything so simple as ^ving your pupils an intelligence 
test. You have to use enlightened judgment, based on your 
general and professional knowledge and your knowledge of the 
particular individual’s capabilities and temperament. 

In this book, therefore, you will find us treating the words 
“bright,” “gifted,” and “talented” rather loosely, though not 
synonymously. In general, we think of bright pupils as those 
capable of profiting from a college education and of doing well 
in any career which they may choose. When we speak of the 
gifted, we mean pupils whose potentialities may be greater than 
those of the bright, but we do not separate the bright from the 
gifted in any hard or fast manner, "rhe talented, in our use of 
the phrase, are all pupils who show unusual ability along non- 
academic lines and are capable of profiting from advanced in- 
struction and of making a career in their special field. Ybe 
common denominator is the capacity for superior achievement 
and superior service. 

It is essential to keep a sane penpective when you are think- 
ing about the bright and gifted. Reflect that you yourself are 
at least bright. You are presumably a college graduate. You 
are engaged in a professional career. You are rendering supe- 
rior service. You associate on equal terms with others who are 
bright and gifted. 

Remember also that bright and gifted children do not spring 
full grown from Zeus’s brow like Athena, the goddess of wisdom. 
They are children, subject to the frailties and insufficiencies of 
cluldhood. Like all children, they lack knowledge, they lack 
experience, they lack judgment, they are physically and socially 
immature. Given proper care at home and skilled teaching in 
school, they do develop physically and mentally more quickly 
than other children, and eventually they may surpass their 
parents and teachers in knowledge and achievement. But at- 
taining full development is a long process for even the most 
gifted child. Like your other pupOs, your bright and gifted 
need your affection and support. Give them these and they will 
be grateful 

3 
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WANTED: EDUCATED MANPOWER 

The widespread empha^ on the need to identify all bright 
pupils and to see that they continue their education is the result 
of acute and growing shortages of professional personnel. Most 
prominence has been given to the shortage of scientists, mathe- 
maticians, engineers, and technicians, because this shortage 
poses a twofold threat to our way of life. First, we are increas- 
ingly dependent on science for feeding o\ir population, maintain- 
ing health, and developing industry. Second, if we are to win 
the conflict between democracy and communism, we require 
great numbers of highly trained professional people and tech- 
nicians not only for defense but also to serve the backward na- 
tions of the world and thus incline them to our point of view. 

We have apparendy been overconfident of our leadership 
in technology. The United States Central Intelligence Agency 
estimated that in 1956 Russia was training four men to our three, 
and traimng them as well or better. Admiral Strauss, chairman 
of the Atomic Energy Commission, told a Senate committee in 
1956 that the United States needs 45,000 to 50,000 new engi- 
neers each year and is getting less than 25,000. The big cor- 
porations arc so short of scientists and engineers, both for 
defense work and for industrial development, that there are at 
the moment four vacancies for each person taking a degree in 
engineering or science. 

Because of the critical rituation, President Eisenhower in 
1956 set up a Co mmi ttee for the Development of Scientists and 
Engineers to “foster the development of more highly qualified 
technological manpower.” To this committee he appointed 
leaders from the fields of en^oeerieg, science, education, indus- 
try, labor, government, and the humanities. But committees 
and commissions can merely point the way. As the President 
said, “Although the government has a responsibility for increas- 
ing the supply and improving the quality of our technological 
penonncl, the basic responability for solution of the problem lies 
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in concerted action of citizens and citizens’ groups organized to 
act effectively.” 

The importance of scientists and engineers to the defense 
effort tends to obscure shortages in other fields. These short- 
ages are very great. For example, in 1956 the State of New 
Jersey had 1,500 vacancies in well-paid positions which require 
college tr ainin g or its equivalent. Most sorely needed, a state 
official said, were “apprentice social case workers, psychiatrists, 
psychologists, nurses, and accountants,” as well as engineers. 

A shortage of teachers is perhaps the most serious of all 
the shortages because it is the most fundamental. Until every 
pupil in elementary school and high school, and every student in 
college and graduate school, has teachers who are tr aine d to 
perform their specific duties, our manpower is doomed to be 
deficient in quality as well as in quantity. In 1955 we were 
short 140,000 qualified teachers in elementary and secondary 
schools. In the crucial field of science, the number of qualified 
teachers had actually decreased 53 per cent since 1950 while the 
high-school enrollment was increasing 16 per cent. Largely 
because of a lack of teachers, more than half of our high schools 
did not offer either physics or chemistry to their students. The 
prospects for overcoming the shortages are not good. We need 
each year about 200,000 new clcmcntaiy- and secondary-school 
teachers and 20,000 college teachers to take care of increasing 
enrollments and to replace teachers leaving the profession.* 

The appalling problem of where we are to find enough 
teachers carries over to other ^es of school personnel A 
school administrator has said, not altogether jokingly, that the 
only surplus is in administrators. Of special concern to you in 
your work with bright and gifted children is the shortage of 
qualified school psychologists and guidance counselors. A re- 
port of the American P^chological Association, School Psy- 
chologists at Mid-Century, estimates the potential demand at 
15,000 school psychologists but states that only a small fraction 
of this number are available.* Dr. Edwin Van Kleeck, New 
York State assistant commissioner of education, has said that in 
5 
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Hs State in 1955 there were 161 public high schools with no 
specific counseling service whatevec and 118 more where there 
was very little. Three-fourths of the counselors in the state, he 
said, needed further training. 


REASONS FOR THE SHORTAGE 
OF PROFESSIONAL PERSONNEL 

Part of the reason for the shortage of scientists, teachers, 
and other personnel is the low birth rate in the 1930's and the 
rapid increase in our population since then. For example, the 
relatively small number of people maturing in 1955 who were 
qualified to be teachers might have been ample if the number 
of births had remained stable instead of almost doubling. It is 
as though a stream of water flowing from a small spring had to 
supply the large and thirsty population of a big city many miles 
away. 

The increasing complexity of modem life likewise demands 
an ever greater number of highly trained specialists to maintain 
the advantages it gives— and we insist upon. For example, the 
time has passed when a farmer simply raised what he could as 
he could and sold it directly to the consumer or a local dealer. 
Today the process of feeding our population involves the geneti- 
cist who breeds seed, the chenusi and the bacteriologist who 
specialize in soils, the entomologist who controls insect pests, the 
technician in the public-health laboratory who guards against 
residues from lethal sprays, the en^eei who designs and super- 
vises packaging machinery, the economist who studies market 
trends, and, not least, the dietitian who tells us what not to eat 
if we do not wish to get too fat. PtSi of these spemalisls and 
more must be experts in fields where only good students can 
qualify. And the farmer himself, if he is to take fuU advantage 
of the experts’ knowledge, must be a graduate of an agricultural 
college and must have studied under many skilled teachers. 

But even the combination of the low birth rate of the 
Thirties and the increased demands would not have created 
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shortages as extensive as those that have developed if so many 
superior individuals bad not been diverted into barren fields 
before they completed their education. The waste is still con- 
tinuing. Various surveys of national manpower, including one 
by a commission of the National Education Association, show 
that each year 500,000 indiwduals who have the ability to grad- 
uate from college do not do so. Of these, 100,000 drop out of 
high school before the end of senior year, 200,000 graduate 
from high school but do not go to college, and another 200,000 
drop out of college. Less than 5 per cent of those who do 
graduate from college go on to study for the Ph.D. degree. 

Investigation has shown that about half of the young people 
who discontinue their education cannot afford, or t hink they 
cannot afford, the cost of college- Governmental officials and 
industrial leaders are now considering how to provide scholar- 
ships for many if not all who deserve them. The cost, certainly 
$250,000,000 a year and perhaps twice that, staggers a teacher’s 
financial imagination. But so do the billions spent on defense, 
billions that must be spent by intelligent specialists if they are 
not to be wasted. 

The other half of the superior students who do not complete 
their education lack motivation. These are the pupils who have 
not learned to exercise foresight, to study bard to achieve a goal, 
and to exert themselves to the full in the service of others. Not 
a few of them actually dislike school. Many do so badly in their 
studies that their true abilities are never discovered. Even when 
they do 'VeU enough,” they have no abiding interest in educa- 
tion. If the crisis in manpower is to be survived, you must 
leam to discover these bright children and teach them and guide 
them to make the most of their abilities. 


THE INDIVIDUAL’S NEED 

You serve the bright pujnl hims elf as well as the world 
when you challenge him to work hard and to prepare himself 
for employment that will use bis capabilities to the full. If he 
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continues merely to do “well enough," he is on the way to miss- 
ing much that he nught and ought to gain, out of life. And there 
is more than a chance that he will not continue to do “well 
enough” but will do very badly. 

Our collection of case histories of bright children has many 
examples of pupils who were so given either to daydreaming or 
to aggressive disorder in school that their teachers thought them 
stupid. When their high intelligence was discovered and they 
were given work wluch challenged their power, the change in 
behavior was often miraculous. But there are many cases where 
the discovery came only after the pupil had developed such 
faulty habits of work and such an antisocial attitude that the 
school could do little or nothing to help. The world is full of 
intelligent adults who are lutile dreamers err actively discontented 
as a result of not having been trained to qualify for work which 
would interest them, and use their skills. Unfortunately, most 
of these people have passed the point of no return. They have 
to continue in thek duU routine, no matter bow bitterly they 
resent it, because it is too late for them to go back and secure 
the prerequisite education for a more challenging occupation. 

Many recruits to commumstn (and many clever criminals) 
are young people who know that they have the ability to excel in 
a profession but feel they have been discriminated against be- 
cause of poverty or because of racial background. We do not 
wish to exaggerate this aspect of the neglect of our brightest 
pupils. Our democratic tradition is so strong and so loyally 
served by our school teachers that, in contrast with most other 
countries, our young people show relatively little opposition to 
their government. But the danger is there, and commumst 
agents are aware of it. In America there are surely no grounds 
for denying equal opportunity for full development to any boy 
or girl. 

The child who is endowed with unusual talent has as much 
need of sclf-fuUillnient as the one whose gifts are mainly intel- 
lectual. and he may have fewer opportuiuties. Many teachers 
share the fear of one who wrote, “Creative music has always 
8 
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scared me — but I will add ballroom and square dancing!” But 
great artists often owe their start to a teacher who, although not 
talented himself, noticed their unusual ability, planted ambition 
in their minds, and guided them in seeking training. 


NEGLECT OF THE GIFTED 

You may see the need to do more for your brightest pupils 
but feel that the demands made on you by their slower classmates 
just do not leave you time. A slow pupil may cause you more 
trouble than a bright one, but for that very reason he seems more 
of a challenge. One teacher writes, "I started the year with three 
pupils who really couldn't read. I’ve worked hard with them 
and they’re now almost up to grade level. They and their 
parents are very pleased, and I guess I’m proud of myself. Any- 
way, I’d hate to take time from my weaklings to give to my three 
or lour bright youngsters, who seem to have done very well by 
themselves.” 

Some teachers and administrators think it tmdemocratic to 
give bright pupils special attentioo, and still more undemocratic 
to segregate them in special classes. There are also some who 
object to any identification of a pupil as bright. They think this 
smacks of class distinction, especially when some other pupils, 
equally bright, may be overlooked. The answer to these doubts 
is that the bright pupil, in all fairness, deserves as much of his 
teachers* lime as any other pupil. He and the slow pupil both 
deserve the opportunity to make the most of themselves. Both 
arc better served when their teachers use methods w'hich help 
them develop as individuals. 

A few teachers undoubtedly resent the bright child’s supe- 
riority. Theoretically we should all welcome students who leam 
more than we teach and In the end come to know more about 
our subjects than w'e do. For a teacher’s success is measured 
by his pupil’s success. But, actually, few of us find it easy to 
say to a questing student, "I don’t know — but let’s find out,” It 
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takes bumility to maintain the attitude; “I will not let lack of 
knowledge on my part interfere with my attempts to challenge 
these youngsters. . . . I’ll learn with them— and tell them so. 
But you will soon gain courage when you meet the welcome 
which bright boys and girls pve you as a partner in learning. 


THE VITAL ROLE 
OF THE CLASSROOM TEACHER 

You and your fellow teachers are the only agents of society 
who have contact with all children. You are, therefore, the 
only ones who have the full opportunity to discover the bright 
and gifted in the rising generation. The lack of school psy- 
chologists and guidance counselors, especially at the elementary- 
school level, means that more often than not you yourself will 
have to make the decision as to whether a pupil fs working up 
to his ability. The long years that a child attends school give 
you and the pupil's other teachers ample time to test your coo* 
elusions. But if the education of a bright child b left to chance, 
if he b challenged only part of the time, if he b allowed to start 
each year far below hb level of achievement, be will surely be 
handicapped in his development. So your obligation is not 
only to do what you can for him in your own classroom but ako 
to co-operate wiUr Ws later teachers. The guidance of the gifted 
is a project for the whole faculty. And, because parents may 
not be aware of a child’s true abilities or of how those abilities 
might be developed to serve the common good, you will have to 
do what you can to help them exercire foresight and make wise 
decisions. 

We hope that this chapter has alerted you to the situation 
and has given you the feeling that you would like to help. The 
rest of the book b planned fo provide you with ways of making 
a start and to suggest principles and procedures. Most of the 
details you will want to work out for yourself. That is part of 
the fun. but only part. Classroom teachers with whom we have 
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worked as they began to give tlw bright pupil his fair share of 
attention have found every phase of their teaching more interest- 
ing. The bright pupil stimulates your interest You find your- 
self sharing his pleasure as he discovers the world of the mind 
and progresses in knowledge and in skill. He is quick to re- 
spond to your efforts to help him, and quick to show gratitude. 
One of the world’s great scientists and teachers, Carolus Lin- 
naeus, said two hundred years ago: “A teacher can never better 
distinguish himself in his work than by encouraging a clever 
pupil, for the true discoverers are among them, as comets 
amongst the stars.” 


11 



II 


Identification 


Jane came lo tu from an oul-of-lown school and 
brought no record. But she showed Immediately that 
ihe v»aj superior. (V'iim an assignffwnt waj g»v<n, 
she’d first think about It and then go ahead with econ- 
omy of time and morion. She never needed to be told 
how to arrange her work. She was quick to make her 
own deductions end generoUzoiions whenever the doss 
started to dlicust a passage they hod read. She hod 
the best sense of humor in the class. She was con- 
stantly bringing In cartoons from the Saturday Evening 
r«l so share tvJ/Ji me. and her laughter (var infectious. 
Her favorite program was ’’Mr. Wizard.’" and she *var 
able to esplain to the class the facts he related. When 
the Kuhlmann-Anderson was given, her IQ was esit- 
mated as 130. 

—A Teacher. 

I know I have some bright pupils, but how bright? 
Are they gifted? 

—A Teacher, 


If you were asked to name some of the brightest pupils ifl 
a class you had taught for a month oc two> you would have no 
difTicuUy. And if you thought over the wTty you teach these 
pupils, you would find several differences from the way you 
teach their slower classmates. Why, then, should you be con* 
cemed wih specific methods of identification? 

There arc two main answen to this question. First, you 
want 10 be sure that you arc not missing any pupils who might, 
if you gave them their share of attention, contribute more to your 
12 
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class now and eventually to the world. Second, you want to 
gauge how far above average each of your bright pupils is so 
that you know what to expect of hSm. 

The principal means of discovering all your bright pupils 
is systematic observation on your part. You will also want all 
the assistance you can obtain from cumulative records, test 
results, marks, and other teachers. In practice, you will use 
more or less together all of the sources available to you. But 
inasmuch as we have to discuss the methods one by one, we are 
leaving records and psychological services till the end of the 
chapter, because these are essentially checks on the teacher’s 
judgment. They are an aid to, rather than a substitute for, 
personal interest in each pupil. 


EARLY IDENTIFICATION 

Early and accurate determination of a pupil’s real abilities 
has advantages for everyone concerned. If, from the beginning 
of his education, teachers challenge the child to do his best, he 
learns good study habits and keeps his interest in school. His 
teachers, alert to the fact that be is bright, watch to gauge the 
range of his abilities, help him explore his interests and talents, 
and help him and his parents plan for his future education. If 
an unusual talent or a powerful interest appears early, there is 
time to develop both it and other interests. The latter will test 
the strength of the major interest and round out the pupil’s 
personality. 

Civilization owes much to young people whose abilities and 
talents have developed early in life. Newton conceived his 
doctrine of light and color (the spectrum) before he was 20. 
Orville Wright was only in Ws teens, but already a skilled me- 
chanic, when he built his first glider, and he and Wilbur Wright 
achieved powered flight in their early thirties. Mme. Curie 
worked in her father’s laboratory when she was in her teens and 
discovered radium when she was 31. Marian Anderson was a 
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concert singer at 1 7. Yehudi Meouhin made his debut with the 
San Francisco Symphony when be was 7, and by the age of 21 
was described as "a mature artist, in the first rank of violinists." 

Today, because of increasing knowledge and the practical 
necessity of a college education, it lakes longer and longer to 
acquire the fundamentals in any field. But creativity, the power 
to generate new ideas, is at its height before the age of thirty. 

James B. Conanl, formerly President of Harvard, has 
stressed the need to identify bright pupils early. In his book 
The Citadel of Learning, writing about the failure to educate 
more mathematicians and scientists, he says, . . the difficulty 
is in no small part due to our failure to identify at a relatively 
young age those boys and girls who have more than the average 
talent for mathematics. If such pupils were identified (and 
tests for this purpose seem to be at hand) and then were stimu- 
lated to proceed relatively rapidly with their studies, a respectable 
fraction of the incoming freshmen of the better colleges would 
have sufficient mathematical aptitude to tackle the physics and 
chemistry courses with both enthusiasm and success." ^ 


HINDRANCES TO A SOUND APPRAISAL 

Targe classes make sound appraisal difficult. You just 
cannot know all of your pupils well enough. And for the sec- 
ondary-school teacher who meets 150 or more students every 
day in periods that are only about forty-five minutes long, the 
difficulty is compounded. For example, even if you study the 
cumulative records, you arc unlikely to remember the chrono- 
logical ages of all your students and so may not realize that one 
who seems to be doing merely average work is competing with 
students who are two or three years older. When your room is 
overcrowded you mainly notice students who compel your atten- 
tion. Too often, the activator is not good work, but bad work 
or bad behavior. In such cases, you know you have to take 
action. In the meantime, a brilliant student may be ludden in 
the crowd. 
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Bright children, as one high-school dean observes, are not 
all little angels. If they are bored or if they feel they are wast* 
ing time, they are more than likely to make trouble. They may 
have acquired bad work habits or be impatient with routine and 
so fail to do their lessons. You may judge them on the basis 
of behavior or performance and never discover their true abil- 
ities. Or, unconsciously, you may be glad to emphasize their 
faults in order to avoid recognizing their superiority. A psy- 
chologist, investigating the school history of a boy in Grade H 
whose score on an individual psychological test indicated an IQ 
of 185, found the following report from the teacher: “Jack is 
only happy when he is in a leadership role, and finds it difficult 
not to take the initiative in activities. He bites his pencil and 
gets lead on his face, hands, and arms, which, when he smears 
it on his paper, makes an untidy paper. His number work is 
just average. I would like to see development in this area and 
Qcatness and promptness in finishing work.” An achievement 
test given by the psycholo^t put Jack’s arithmetic on the fifth- 
grade level and his science on the eighth. 

An emotionally disturbed child may daydream so contiau- 
ously, or, contrariwise, be so overaggressive, as to do little or no 
schoolwork. Emotional blocks actually interfere with the work- 
ing of the mind. Erik Erikson, a child psychiatrist, has spoken 
of children whose IQ’s rose more than twenty points after psy- 
chotherapy. 

Minor degrees of deaftiess and some types of visual defect 
can be discovered only by specialists. Such defects go unde- 
tected by the ordinary school physical examination, but they 
interfere with schoolwork and may make a bright child seem 

stupid. 

Reading difficulties are far from uncommon in bright chil- 
dren and are often ascribed to low intelligence rather than to the 
true causes. 

Whenever a number of teachers are asked to identify the 
gifted children in their classes, some balk. The unwillingness 
here is not entirely due to difficulties of definitioa. These 
teachers quite rightly dislike piaaiog a label on a child. They 
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agree with the Vassar member of Phi Beta Kappa whose family 
gave her a gold chain so she could wear the key as a pendant. 
“I might as well wear a millstone,” was her response. And a 
high-school sophomore used almost the same words when he was 
discussing transfer to the fastest section. ‘Td rather tie a mill- 
stone round my neck and jump in the pond than be called 
‘gifted.’ ” Teachers also fear that they may identify one student 
as gifted and miss others who are equally bright. This worry 
becomes acute when assignment to a special group is at stake. 
At such times there is great comfort in sharing responsibility by 
tfllVing over the decision with several teachers who know the 
pupil. In a case in which a decision must be made, all the 
evidence should be weighed and the individual should be gjven 
the benefit of any reasonable doubt. 

AU judgments of brightness are subject to the principle: A 
high rating with regard to one or several criteria generally indi- 
cates high cbiii'O’. hut o fow rating does not necessarily indicate 
low ability. Einstein, learned to talk later than the average 
child, and was late in iearrung to lead. 

On the other band, a child who is well dressed, has good 
manners, speaks correctly, and is healthy and nice looking may 
seem so much brighter than he is that everybody’s judgment is 
warped. Psychologists call this “the halo cHcct.” It occurs 
most frequently in the cases of children of well-educated parents, 
but Personality with a ca{ntal P is not confined to upper-class 
children. 

The safeguard against inaccurate appraisal is to develop 
such a firm mental set to identify the bright children in your 
class that you will systemafically weigh all of the evidence you 
can find. If you and your fellow teachers have such a set, and 
if your principal co-operates, you will improve your chances of 
discovering the bright and gifted children in your school and of 
gauging their abilities with fairness. 

Each June (writes a teacher] every teacher in our school talks 
over his next year’s class with their current teacher. We Uke all the 
cumulative records and run through them together. This way I 
learn a lot about each child's character, behavior, work habits, and 
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interests that never gets into the records. I have brief conferences 
with my prospective pupils, usually in groups of five or six, and talk 
over their summer plans. In the fall, just before school opens, I 
go over the records again. When the children come in we feel we 
know each other and we get oS to a flying start. Then, at one of the 
early faculty meetings, the principal asks us to discuss the children 
on his “special list.” The list includes those who have difficult 
problems of any kind and those who are thought very bright. I 
almost always learn something new about my bright pupils and how 
to work with them. 

In one high school, the guidance director keeps a list of superior 
students and calls the teachers' attention to them. Early in the 
year, the teachers send him a brief report on the work of each 
of these students, and in May each teacher prepares a special 
report for the next teacher in his subject. 


SYSTEMATIC OBSERVATION 

The purpose of systematic observation is to make sure that 
you are not missing any clues to brightness. It involves know- 
ing what information you would like to have about each pupil 
and then deliberately checking his performance under conditions 
which yield the information. The process sounds formidable, 
but it does not require much additional work, because the day- 
by-day life of the classroom is made up of activities that afford 
you ample ground for judgment. 

If you take your class list and the list of characteristics given 
below, you will probably find that you already have information 
to help you judge how strong a child is with respect to a given 
trait. For example, success on tests and examinations evinces 
memory and ability to reason. The words a pupil uses in con- 
versation and in Ws written work arc an indication of the size 
of his vocabulary. If you have any doubts about how a pupil 
rates on a trait, think what activities would give him occasion 
to display it and make a point of watching him the next time one 
of these activities is under way. 

You must remember that not every bright child rates well 
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on every trait and that even when he possesses a trait to a high 
degree, he may not reveal it. But almost every bright child 
will give you some means of discovering his abilities. If you 
systematically check each child on each trait, you are less likely 
to overlook any signs of brightness. 

In taking stock of your pupils you will be tempted to think 
in generalities, like, “Frank has a good sense of humor.” It’s 
better to think of a typical incidenL One teacher writes: ‘‘Elsie 
asked in all sincerity how her friend’s cameVs-hair coal could 
be red when a camel was not. Quickly Frank said, ‘Perhaps the 
camel came from the Painted Desert,’ and Johnny added in a 
Dash, ‘Perhaps he fell in the Red Sea.* ” The specific anecdote 
of this type helps you think objectively, and makes convincing 
material if you have to defend your judgment. 


GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS 
OP BRIGHT CHILDREN 

Bright children as a group are superior in physique and in 
emotional and social adjustment. This superiority is maintained 
into adulthood, as Terman has shown.* Granted a good start, 
continued superiority Is logical in view of the intelligence which 
bright individuab can be expected to apply to keeping in good 
condition and to solving personal problems. One high-school 
teacher writes; “Brian is valedictorian of his class and captain 
of the football team. His nickname is “the iron man’ because 
he played every minute of every game last fall.” 

In addition to superiority in physique and in emotional and 
social adjustment, bright children are generally characterized by 
superiority in certain intellectual achievements and processes. 
Those most readily discernible in the classroom arc discussed 
below. 

Size of vocabulary and accurate use of words. Language 
ability is often said to be the best single indicator of brightness, 
though one must remember that children with limited back- 
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grounds are under a handicap in laming words. Jim. a 5>year* 
old kindergartncr (who is the source of many of our examples 
in this chapter), u-as devoted to dinosaurs and knew and used 
names like “brontosaurus,” "stegosaurus,” and “ichthyosaurus,” 
as well as words like “fossil” and “petrified.” Sibyl, Grade V, 
IQ 133, achieved the norm for Grade XII on a vocabulary lest 
A high-school sophomore, starling ihe study of French, worked 
out on his own initiative a comparative dictionary of French, 
Latin, and English words. 

Abiliiy to make generalizations. This rests upon seeing 
common elements in situations and deducing, or trying to de- 
duce, general principles. A kindergartncr, after a trip to the 
beach, asked, “Is the water in swimming pools sail?” A junior- 
high-school student deduced the rhyme scheme of the Italian 
sonnet from reading sonnets in The Golden Treasury. 

Abstract thinking. In a way, all thought is abstract. 
Metaphorical language is mote difficult to comprehend than 
words primed below a picture in a mail-order catalogue, though 
even there the word and the picture are both s>'mbols. A visitor 
to a language-arts class, which was discussing semantics, told 
the class, “I. A. Richards says all language is metaphorical." A 
sophomore girl thought a moment and said, “I see. The word 
b not the thing.” 

You can check on older pupils* abilities to think abstractly 
by having them write a paper on a generalization which is stated 
in abstract words. The Declaration of Independence contains 
many examples, and working on them and thinking about them 
will benefit the whole class. Try the class on, "How the follow- 
ing phrase from the Declaration of Independence applies to our 
school: 'Governments . . . instituted among Men, deriving 
their just powers from the consent of the govenjed.’ ” Sec if 
they distinguish between men and teen-agers. 

Insight into problems. Insight has a connotation of sj-m- 
pathetic understanding. The bright child is often quick to 
discover why another child is sorrowful or happy or bossy, and 
to make allowances. One day when Fred, the bad boy of Grade 
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III, was absent, the rest of the class began to discuss his behavior 
and how much they dislihcd him. Tommy volunteered, I 
think he wants to be liked. Wc ought to try to be nice to him. 
The teacher then asked if Fred did anything that the others 
liked. With Tommy pointing the way, they found Fred had 
several good points and decided how to help him capitalize on 
these. Insight like Tommy’s is valuable in every field — human 
relations, science, poetry. It helps individuals to discover the 
essentials of a problem and so to reach a sound solution quickly. 

Reasoning- The power of seeing logical relationships and 
drawing correct inferences marks man as “the reasoning animal." 
Superior individuals have this power to a superior degree. A 
high-school Latin teacher made a practice of calling on inatten- 
tive Latin pupib to translate. Sally was looking dreamily out 
of the window, but, when called, knew the exact place and was 
letter perfect in her translation. The teacher, not to be outdone 
in reasoning, called on her again a few minutes later. The first 
passage was the only part of the lesson Sally had prepared. 
Reasoning involves forming an explanatory bypothstb and test* 
ing it out. It requires selection of pertinent facts, trial arrange- 
ment of possible cause*eQect relationships, and the selection of 
the one which best explains the situation or problem about which 
you are reasoning. Any question that asks, “Why?" is a test 
of reasoning powers, provided the student does not jlircady know 
the answer. 

Problem solving. This involves reasoning arid all of the 
other abilities so far discussed. Practically every classroom ex- 
ercise requires the pupils to solve problems. Perhaps the easi- 
est basis for comparing all pupik is success in solving mathe- 
matics problems which involve remembering and applying two 
or more processes. Unfortunately, some bright students, par- 
ticularly in the upper grades, are relatively poor in mathematics, 
just as some are p>oorcr in reading or mechanics or art. There- 
fore classes should be asked to tackle problems in other fields, 
too. An excellent practical approach is to have them write 
suggestions for overcoming some problem of order in the room 
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or building, for example, crowded corridors, and then discuss 
their proposals. 

Speed of learning; speed of completing intellectual tasks. 
These are the standard classroom gauges of intellectual supe- 
riority. and certainly they are among the best. Almost any class 
assignment serves as a means of observation. The ideal task is 
one which combines learning new materials and applying them; 
for example, learning the spelling and meaning of words and 
using them in sentences. But you must remember that a very 
brilliant mind may work very slowly. The individual may be 
temperamentally cautious and have the habit of checking every 
det;^. He may be aware of so many possibilities and implica- 
tions that he needs extra time to choose the answer which he 
thinks exactly right. 

Persistence. Catharine Cox {Miles], in her book The 
Early Mental Traits of Three Hundred Geniuses, gives promi- 
nent place to the abUity to persist in the face of dilTicuUies and 
discouragement.* Paul F. Brandwein. in The Cified Student as 
Future Scientist, calls persistence a major characteristic of su> 
cessful young scientists.* Teachers of young children cite a 
child’s attention span as an indicator of bis intellectual develop- 
ment. 

Many factors, especially that of interest, influence the 
length of time during which a pupil will concentrate on a task. 
Both the slow pupil who cannot comprehend the meaning of a 
chapter and the bright pupil who knows it already arc easily dis- 
tracted. But the bright pupil who has a reason for working can 
keep at work for an extraordinarily long time. Moreover, the 
bright youngster ^vilI continue to stris'c toward a goal, whether 
it is a stamp he uants for his collection or success in building 
his own TV receiver, through months of failure. 

Memory. Many a bright student claims to have no mem- 
ory powers. This b a regular phenomenon after an examina- 
tion which a student has thought he could lake in his stride and 
so has failed to study for. There arc undoubted indiridual dif- 
ferences in memory power which arc not directly in proportion 
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to intellectual power. But the teight student generally has little 
trouble memorizing materials tvluch he knows he is going to use, 
and no trouble remembering those which he does use with fair 
frequency. A first-grade teacher reports that his first intima- 
tion that a girl was very bright was the speed with which she 
memorized long passages of a play. Testing showed an IQ of 
145. A practical clue is the relative success with which stu- 
dents answer factual questions about materials wluch they 
studied weeks or months previously. 

Foresight. The ability to profit from experience, including 
one’s mistakes, and to foresee what may happen in similar cir- 
cumstances shows both intelligence and common sense. It in- 
volves memory and reasoning. Jim’s teacher reports: “His 
mother told me that when Jim hears that a certain young friend 
who is lathw destructive is coming to visit, he puts his mechani- 
cal train away and takes out some of bis older toys. If anything 
is broken he says philosophically. 'Oh weU, it was an old toy 
anyway.'” A junior-high-scbool teacher writes: "Caleb was 
elected to carry the flag ahead of the school platoon in the 
Memorial Day parade. The week before the parade, he checked 
to be sure of the weight of the flag, that it was securely fastened 
in case of wind, and bad a waterproof covet in case of tain.” 
You can discern foresight by notidng which pupils plan their 
own activities skillfully. When the class is plaiming together, 
the pupil with foresight has good reasons for his suggestions and 
for his objections to others' ideas. 

Humor and ivj/. Superior intelligence does not endow a 
person with the gift of laughter, but a clever joke or pun reveals 
brightness. When Jim had lus tonsils removed, his teacher 
went to see him and asked him bow he felt. He replied, “I feel 
dinosaurish. That means I feel like a beast.” One ll-year-old 
thrives on a business of writing a comic dictionary. (He sells 
sheets of fifty-four lines, neatly typed, for ten cents a sheet.) 

Here are four definitions from the first sheet. “Abbey a 

monk’s hangout. Abbot — the guy who sticks with Costello. 
Achilles— this guy was killed by a real heel. Adam— this guy 
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started something.” You might profitably use an English period 
for word study and have your class attempt some comic defini- 
tions. 

Range of interests and curiosity. The typical bright child 
is interested in everything. He really wants to know the an- 
swers to the multitude of questions which he asks. Jim's teacher 
reports: “He has all the interests of an ordinary 5-year-old— cow- 
boys, TV, cartoons, his record player, and his friends. He’s 
also interested in airplanes, rockets, space travel, and all-con- 
sumingly in dinosaurs. He has a collection of ‘fossils’ (beautiful 
stones which he has found) and right now is campaigning for a 
trip to Arizona to visit the Flaming Cliffs. Asked what he wants 
to be when he grows up, he replies, ‘a paleontologist.’ ” A 
seventh-grade teacher writes: 

Mat, age 13, IQ 126, has listed all the educational programs on 
TV. In class ^cussions, he has quoted programs on science, 
medicine, travel, atutnah, inventions, faistory, and gathering nevi-s. 
Bernard, age 12, IQ 124, has a bump of curiosity that often leads to 
trouble. He is so interested in what everyone else b doing that he 
neglects his own work. But he can turn it to good account. Some- 
one brought in a clipping about a bear. “What kind?" asked Ber- 
nard. No one could tell him so he started out to study bears and 
ended up with an cjrcellent report on black, white, bro^^n, and grizzly 
bears, their traits and habitats. 

Alertness and keenness of observation. The bright child 
is quick to notice anything that is new to him and he has an eye 
for detail. A seventh-grade teacher writes: “My social-studies 
class vbited the hbtorical museum, which is in a house built in 
1760. I was amazed by the detaib the brightest pupils noticed 
and remembered: modem cement pointing in the chimney, the 
appliqu6d pattern of a quilt, the *mincral-rcd’ paint on a chest." 
After a visit to the Museum of Natural Hbtory, Jim and hb 
mother were looking at pictures of dinosaurs. His mother said, 
“That's a nice pterodactyl.” With some annoyance Jim cor- 
rected her, “No, Mommy, that's a pieranodon. Don’t you see 
how its head is shaped?" (Alertness and observation of detail 
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mark not only the bright child but also the creative adult. The 
classic example is that of Sir Alexander Fleming, who discovered 
penicillin when he noticed that mold on a laboratory dish de- 
stroyed the bacteria in a culture.) 

/nin'afivc. A bright child is quick to sec when something 
needs to be done and to take the matter in hand. And if he 
does not have the knowledge he needs for action, he sets out to 
acquire it. One teacher pul his bright pupils in charge of the 
room library. Without saying anything to him, they went to the 
school librarian to learn how to catalogue and arrange books. 
They set up a system for their library. Then, after the manner 
of good librarians everywhere, they started a reading contest to 
entice the other members of the class to use more books. 

Many teachers post on the bulletin board interesting pictures 
and clippings. Some post a list, “What wc would like to know,” 
to which both pupils and teachers add from time to lime. Pupils 
who are quick to notice a new item on the board and then volun* 
tarily find out more about it are probably bright. 

Creative ability. Progress, whether in material products 
and convenience or in human relations, depends on the creative 
power of individuals. This involves originality, the insight 
necessary to see where original ideas are called for, and the 
ability to evaluate the practical application of original ideas.® 
Those who have these powers arc our true leaders. 

Strangely enough, creativity seems to be more widespread 
in children than in adults. The world would be a better place 
if larger numbers of mature artists could have the unshackled 
imagination of a fi-year-old finger-painter and if our statesmen 
could be as open-minded as the 10-^ar-old captain of a space 
ship. But the youngster’s freedom from ties to the accepted 
makes your judgment of his creativity extremely fallible. When 
is a child’s novel approach due to ignorance and when to crea- 
tive imagination? And how good, really, are his flaming pic- 
tures. off-scale tunes, free vene? Obviously you cannot judge 
these by adult standards. The answer lies in a comparison of 
both the quality and the quanti^ of his productions with the 
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productions of his contemporariK. Both classwork and inde- 
pendent activities should encourage all pupils to creative effort 
along many lines. 

The frequency with which a pupil volunteers or is chosen 
by his classmates for an activity involving creative work informs 
you of his interest, and this may be an indication of ability. The 
young artist will illustrate his reports or be chosen art editor of 
the school paper. The musician will volunteer to play for the 
class or try out for the orchestra. The dancer wants a dancing 
part in the class show. Musical talent may appear in young 
children as an unusual sense of rhythm, true pitch, and quickness 
in detecting another child who is singing off key. But if you 
are not specially qualified yourself, you will want the assistance 
of your special supervisors or of outside authorities in tr>'ing to 
identify unusual talent. The judge should himself be creative, 
and he should have expert knowledge of what to expect from 
children. 

In judging creative writing, try not to be misled by the 
merely “cute.” We see hundreds of children's compositions 
which are, quite properly, admired by teachers and parents but 
still have not the spark of genius which lights up the work of 
the superior child. Perhaps the metaphors which the child 
creates are the best basis of judgment. Arc they original wih 
him and both striking and moving; i.e., do they help you see 
and feel what he is trying to convey? In mechanics, the tempta- 
tion is to think the complicated clever. It may be, in the sense 
of being deliberately furmy, like a Goldberg contraption. But 
practically, mechanical genius manifests itself in evolving the 
simplest possible way of doing a task. One student saw a 
motorist whose right front bumper was hung up on a high curb. 
The owner of the car was trying to place a jack in position to 
lift the car up. The boy stepped on the left rear bumper, and 
his weight on the springs did the trick. 

Critical judgment. The abiUty to answer the questions, “Is 
it satisfactory? Will it work?” is the hallmark of intelligence. 
The pupil who thinks through suggestions and foresees results 
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demonstrates to a Wgh degree a power for abstract thought. 
The same ability is involved in his judgment as to whether or not 
actual products, his own or a group's, are satisfactory. He has 
to compare them mentally with others* productions which he re- 
calls accurately or with possible products which he imagines in 
detail. In every case, he has to see what is wrong or, at its best, 
still not perfect. Young children who can tell you what's wrong 
with a picture ('The dog has no tail,**) probably have critical 
ability as well as keenness of observation. Older students can 
be tried out on samples from the class's papers. (“What's 
wrong with this paragraph?" “It has six ideas.’’) 

Critical ability can make the owner unpopular. When you 
see a pupil exercising It you know that he has superior intelli- 
gence and that you have an obligation to teach him to use it 
tactfuUy and constructively. 

Desire to be of service. Reports from teachers on the 
blight children in their classes mention again and again the way 
these children volunteer services. When they have finished their 
own work, (hey are eager to help slower pupils. They take 
over the housekeeping chores of the room-cleaning boards, 
picking up papers, tidying the library table. They collect bank 
deposits and lunch money, and keep accounts. If you keep 
track of the pupils who volunteer when you ask for help and who 
proceed to carry through the task efficiently, you'll have a good 
start on a list of youf bright pupils. 


QUALITY 

Teachers* descriptions of bow they have discovered previ- 
ously unidentified bright pupils ate likely to begin, “I was struck 
by . . .” Often the arresting fact is an unusual oral or written 
report by a quiet pupil. Sometimes an individual shows unex- 
pected knowledge. An athlete who got into a discussion about 
the United Nations was able to cite the Charter and to marshal 
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liis arguments effectively. A picking a book from the li- 
brary shelf, was overheard quoting to herself, “There is no 
frigate like a book.” A boy, when the custodian failed in a strug- 
^e to open a wndow, did the job easily by using a chair back as 
a fulcrum and the window pole as a lever. Another boy, as 
soon as he finished his social-studies assignment, always took out 
his math book; the teacher looked over his shoulder and found 
he was studying a lesson five months ahead of the class. 

Alertness to the quality of anything an individual does which 
strikes you as unusual will help you identify the brighL Watch 
for skillful use of words, good sentence structure (especially in 
an oral report), quickness in making generalizations — in fact, 
for all the characteristics of a bright child. Whenever you sus- 
pect that a pupil may be brighter than you had thought, make a 
special effort to talk with him privately. He may warm up in 
response to your attention and reveal abilities which he has hid- 
den out of shyness. 


OUT-OF-SCHOOL ACTIVITIES 

A pupil’s out-of-schooI activities are a major clue to his in- 
terests and abilities. The bright child is an ardent hobbyist. 
He may shift hobbies as rapidly as other children and in much 
the same sequence, but he is likely to persist in one or two and to 
gain a surprisingly expert knowledge in these. SVhere an aver- 
age child just collects, a bright child collects and classifies. He 
goes to the library for books written for specialists in his field, 
and he spends most of his allowance buying equipment. He 
hunts out fellow specialists of all ages. (If they rate him well, 
you can be extra sure of his ability.) Given a chance to talk 
about his hobby, he does so with excessive, but very healthy, en- 
thusiasm. 

You can find out about a pupil's bobbies by having the class 
fill in an "interest finder" or write a paper on the topic, “What 
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I most like to do.” A hobby exhibit in your classroom may 
bring some surprise entries. But all you really need to do is to 
give a hobbyist a chance to convert you. 

The books a pupil reads for fun give you a good idea of his 
ability. Does he read more books than his friends do? Com- 
pared with what others of his age arc reading, are the books he 
chooses more intellectual? Specifically, docs he read more 
poetry and nonfiction? Are the books he reads more difficult 
in vocabulary, abstractness of style, and complexity of subject 
matter? Children, including Mght children, arc often not 
above claiming to have read books when they only know the 
titles. The best and most pleasant confirmation is to find that 
a child likes a book which you like also, and to exchange opinions 
about it. Notice his vocabulary, humor, and critical judgment. 
When you are In the school library or the public library which the 
child uses, talk with the librarian about him. The librarian will 
ptobably be able to show you a list of the books the child has 
taken out. And, because children’s librarians arc friendly, sym- 
pathetic people who love their work, they arc almost sure to talk 
with a child about books as he brings them back. A teacher 
says of the librarian of the public library in his town, “She has 
recognized by his reading habits many a quiet bright child who 
has been overlooked by his tcachen.” 

A child who takes private lessons in music, art, dancing, or 
any other field may or may not be talented. You should cer- 
tainly know which of your pupils arc taking outside lessons, and 
you should discuss these pupils with their private teachers. Ask 
your pupils at the beginning of the year to list the information 
you need, and enter it on the permanent record. 

The type of friends made by a child helps you to know what 
he is like. The healthy bright boy plays football with his gang, 
but he chooses for his particular friends those who share his in- 
tellectual interests. Often the bright child's close friends are 
somewhat older than he is and so able to meet him on his own 
intellectual level. 
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PRESCHOOL DEVELOPMENT 

If you can find out about a chUd's preschool development, 
you may secure a good deal of information which will help you 
decide whether or not he is bright. Sometimes kindergarten 
teachers enter the pertinent facts on the permanent record. If 
not, you can ask the parents. Their estimates and tales of 
children’s accomplishments often err on the rosy side, but you 
can make allowances. Perhaps they will have the child's baby- 
book and, if he is not present to be embarrassed, they may let 
you read it. 

In general, bright children develop faster than average chil- 
dren physically and socially as well as mentally. Some signifi- 
cant landmarks are first words, first sentences, first steps, inde- 
pendent walking, and teaming to read. Arnold GeseU’s The 
Child from Five to Ten contains “profiles” from babyhood op 
which facilitate comparisons on these and other items.* Again, 
though rapid development indicates superiority, slow develop- 
ment is not a sign that a child is not superior. Kemember Ein- 
stein. 

We have authentic reports of very bright individuals who 
started walking alone at ages vaiydng from 12 to 18 months. 
Jim walked “bolding hands” at 10 months, and at 12 months he 
was W'alking unassisted. He could say “daddy” and “car” at 8 
months, and “mommy” at 9 months. When he was 11 months 
old his aunt recorded 96 words which he used in conversation. 
This is an unusual record. The ability to say “mama” and 
“papa” at 12 months and to talk in sentences at 24 months indi- 
cates superiority. Twenty-five words spontaneously used at the 
age of 18 months make an exceUeot vocabulary. 

Wc have certain knowledge of bright children who taught 
themselves to read by the age of 3 and reports of children who 
read at 2. Any child who, without being forced, learns to read 
before he is S b very bright. 
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Social development R haid to estimate from parents’ re- 
ports. But if you have a trustworthy record, compare it with 
the Vineland Social Maluriiy Scaled If the child’s social de- 
velopment has proceeded at a faster pace than that indicated on 
the scale, he is probably superior in intelligence. 

THE USE AND ABUSE 
OF TEST RESULTS 

A great many teachers thinlc that, if they can find a pupil's 
IQ on the record, all of their troubles of identification are over. 
And if the IQ is backed up a couple of scores from achieve- 
ment tests, they look no further. 

Standardized tests, both of iatelllgence and of achievement, 
are certainly one of the main means for discovering bright pupils 
who have previously gone uoideotlfied. A pupil who does well 
on a modem standardized test is almost suiely superior. The 
tests are so constructed that luck and guessing play little part. 
Only clerical errors in scoring or recording are likely to give a 
pupil a higher score than be rates. (Standardize tests of 
musical, artistic, and mechanical ability are interesting, but au- 
thorities disagree as to how good they are as indicators of special 
aptitudes.) 

Unfortunately the inteliigeuce and achievement of many 
bright pupils are ofieii underestimated because of some limitation 
in a test they have taken or because of the situation in which the 
test was given. In other words, the principle that high achieve- 
ment indicates brightness but low achievement does not neces- 
sarily indicate dullness holds in the case of test results as it does 
for other criteria for judging brightness. 

A typical case of the way a group test may underestimate 
intelligence is described by a principal. The school was to start 
a class for superior students. The teachers were asked to nomi- 
nate pupils whom they considered bright, and these pupils were 
given individual Stanford-Binet tests by the school psychologist. 
(In general, an individual lest given by a qualified psychologist 
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is far more reliable than a group test.) But, because not 
enough pupils to fill the class were nominated, it was decided to 
give a group intelligence test to discover if any had been missed. 
One fourth-grade pupil, picked by his teachers as the brightest in 
the class, had an IQ of 162 when given the Stanford-Binet test. 
On the group test his IQ was only 119, This test was devised 
for Grades I through IV. It did not contain enough difficult 
material to give this gifted fourth-grader an opportunity to show 
what he could do. 

There are many additional dangers, A pupil may omit a 
section of a test. He may misinterpret directions. If he has a 
reading disability there may be large sections of a test which he 
cannot comprehend. A foreign-born pupil or one from an 
underprivileged background is at a great disadvantage because 
he does not know the meaning of all the words and is not familiar 
with the type of problem presented. A teacher referring to a 
score may, out of carelessness, baste, or ignorance, confuse 
percentiles with IQ's, CA with MA, or grade level with CA or 
MA. (One result was stated as 9.2. Was this grade level, CA, 
or MA? Actually it was a clerical error for the 92nd percen* 
tUel) 

The fint safeguard against all of these mistakes is to com- 
pare test results with your own estimate of a pupil’s ability. If 
the test score is higher than you bad expected, fine. Give him 
the benefit of the doubt. If his test score is lower than you had 
expected, trust your own estimate until you are sure you, and 
not the test, are at fault. Examine the paper to be sure that 
there is no omission. Recalculate the score. Ask the pupil to 
read the directions to you and to explain what they mean. 

Periodic testing by a varied of tests at frequent intervals 
guards against flukes, A pupil who always scores high is almost 
surely bright, and there is a good chance that the consistent low 
scorer is not bright, though there is always a possibility that the 
low scorer suffers from a reading or other disability. The extent 
of the testing program will depend on what a school system thinks 
it can afford. Some schools give Stanford-Binet tests in Grade I 
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or II and a group intcUigcnct lest in aUcmatc years thereafter. 
They test reading every year and give a full battery of achieve* 
nicnt tests every second year. When a teacher has reason to 
believe that a pupil's work is above or below expectation, that 
pupil is given an examination by a school psychologist. 

Granted proper precautions, test results can be an enormous 
help to you in working with a bright pupil. If they confirm your 
judgment (or if, after being alerted by the results, your judgment 
confirms them), you gain valuable confidence in making deci- 
sions which affect the pupil's work. A good test lets you com- 
pare a pupil's intelligence and achievement with national norms, 
so you know how he stands not only in relation to the others in 
your class but also in relation to his age males elsewhere. If a 
fourth-grader has an IQ of. say, 125 and achievement-test scores 
a full grade or more above h'is age-grade level, you feel justified 
in expecting him to do really superior work. If a pupil ranks 
in the top quarter nationally, you will tvant to encourage him and 
his family to make long-range plans for his education. If his 
scores on achievement tests are uneven, you may be able to iden- 
tify some special ability or some unsuspected weakness, or both. 
You can then build up his strength and correct his shortcomings. 
In brief, test results do help you find out how bright a bright 
pup'd is. 

A pupil’s immediate potential is made clearer by consider- 
ing both achievement-test results and mental age. Remember 
that, though ihe IQ is presumed to remain fairly constant — we 
will not go into the vexed question of factors that may increase 
or decrease it over the years — the relative mental age advances 
as the pupil grows older. A pupil with an IQ of 125 has a 
mental age 25 per cent greater than his chronological age. That 
is, when his chronological age is 6, his mental age is 7 or 1 
year and 6 months greater than his chronological age. When 
his chronological age is 10. his mental age is 1254, or 2 years 
and 6 months greater than his actual age. A pupil is to some 
extent underachieving if his scores on achievement tests are below 
what you would expect from one of his mental age. 
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TESTING BY THE CLASSROOM TEACHER 

Ideally you should have the help of a school psychologist or 
guidance counselor in the selection, administration, scoring, and 
interpretation of standardized tests. But if you teach in a sys- 
tem which docs not have a well-organized testing program, you 
will find it valuable to procure some tests and give them yourself. 
(Appendix II lists a few tests that teachers have found satisfac- 
tory and gives the names of some test publishers who issue helpful 
manuals on testing.) You will, of course, consult your prin- 
cipal. He may be able to advise you and may be able to secure 
test blanks and manuals from the central office. If tests are to 
be ordered, ask your principal to send the order on official sta- 
tionery. Publishers prefer this as a means of preventing the tests 
from falling into unauthorized hands. 

If you have not had training and experience in the use of 
tests, you must, of course, be doubly cautious about trusting the 
results. But the value of objective testing as a means of identify- 
ing the bright pupils in your class or confirming your judgment 
of a pupil’s abilities more than warrants giving such tests at your 
discretion. 

You can make objective-type tests yourself and sometimes 
substitute them for other types of examination, or use them to 
explore a pupil’s abilities. Directions for making objective tests 
are included in most books on tests and measurements, for ex- 
ample, in Haw to Improve Classroom Testing, by Charles Wat- 
ters Odell.* You will find maldng up your own tests interesting 
in itself and valuable in giving you insight into the merits and 
demerits of objective testing. Homemade tests are an easy way 
of securing additional information for rating pupils in your class. 
The pupils themselves profit from much experience in taking 
this type of examination. They may have to take many similar 
tests at crucial periods in their lives; for college entrance, for 
placement in the armed forces, and for cmploymient. 

Homemade tests serve merely as clues to intelligence, not 
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as a means of estimating an IQ. Another clue is the way chil- 
dren from 4 to 10 draw a man, particularly the amount of detail 
which they include. The drawing reflects their intelligence re- 
gardless of their artistic ability. This is the basis of the Good- 
enough test, described in Measurement of Intelligence by Draw- 
ings, by Florence L. Goodenougb.* Her book and Beatrice 
Lantz’s Easel Age Scale ** will help you observe signs of intel- 
ligence in children’s drawings, though you will hardly take time 
to become expert in the use of the measurements they describe. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL SERVICES 

The surest method of identifying bright children includes, in 
addition to systematic observation by the teacher, individual 
psychological studies of every pupil. An experienced school 
psychologist is the best person to estimate each child's intelligence 
and achievement and to explore his aptitudes and personality 
characteristics. His report and bis advice to the teacher con- 
tain much more than an estimated IQ. 

A few school systems are fortunate enough to be able to 
arrange for a psychological study of every child on his first enter- 
ing school, in kindergarten or later, and at least one subsequent 
study to determine whether expected development is being made. 
In the interval, these systems give standardized tests, and, when 
anything unusual about a child is disclosed, he is referred to the 
psychologist. In most systems, even if a full-time psychologist 
is employed, the psychological services are customarily devoted 
to helping pupils who are in difficulty. One teacher of a com- 
bined third and fourth grade writes: “All but 2 of the 1 1 children 
sent to me as third-grade pupils vrere marked A in all subjects. 
Only one of these children has been tested by the psychologist. 
On the other hand, 10 of the 16 members of the low fourth grade 
have had Blnet tests. Unless a bri^t child is troublesome, or 
his parents try to get him into first grade under the ordinary age 
for admission, he seldom is ^ven an intelligence test,” 
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Psychologists themselves welcome a change from working 
with slow children and those with behavior problems. And 
since it is only fair that bright children should have their share of 
all services, you may be able to secure psychological help when 
you wish to inow how bright a pupil is and how he is developing. 
Your principal will know the routine of referral and what infor- 
mation the psychologist will expect from you. Try to give the 
psychologist all you can of what he wants in the way of records, 
anecdotes, your opinion of the child, and facts about the child’s 
background. Complete information will help him give you an 
idea, not only of the child’s intelligence, but also of his strengths 
and weaknesses and his general potential. 

If your school system does not offer psychological services, 
you may be able to refer a bright child to a child-study clinic. 
The free clinics maintained by cities and stales are usually more 
than busy with problem cases, but, like school psychologists, their 
staffs might welcome a change. University c^d-study clinics 
and vocational'guidance clinics regularly study bright youngsters. 
They usually charge a fee. You should be familiar with all the 
child-study clinics within easy reach of your school, what they 
charge, and the method of referral. Then, when you feel the 
need of help, your principal or the child’s parents may be able 
to make an appointment for him . 


CUMULATIVE RECORDS 

If your system has good cumulative records, and if you will 
study diese and talk them over with your pupils* previous 
teachers, you will have a broad, sound foundation upon which to 
base your judgment of brightness. And if you are familiar with 
the records before you first meet your class, you can save your- 
self and your pupils a great deal of time and many false starts. 

Some teachers have a theory that they should not look at the 
records before they meet a class. They say they want the pupils 
to come to them with “a clean sheet.” Ten of thirty teachers in 
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a graduate class reported that they did not read records until 
some incident in the classroom or some doubt about their own 
judgment drove them to it. The subsequent discussion disclosed 
that all of the teachers did consult the records within a month 
or two and that twenty-seven found them helpful. One of the 
remaining three said, "Our records give nothing but marks and 
attendance and aren’t very usefuL But in the middle of the year 
a student entered my class from out of town. His school sent me 
his record. It was very complete and I found it so helpful that 
I'm campaigning for a reform in our system.” 

A good cumulative record helps in identifying bright pupils 
by including: information about preschool development; results 
of reading-readiness tests; age of beginning reading; the results 
of a series of Intelligence, achievement, and aptitude tests; marks; 
information about hobbies and out-of-school lessons; specific 
anecdotes of Incidents that indicate ability, e.g., a pupil's being 
letter perfect in a long dramatic role; notes of conferences with 
parents about the pupil’s work and about plans for future educa- 
tion; samples of unusual work; and teachers' opinions about work 
habits, character, and interests. (An occasional weeding out of 
the materials on the last five items b necessary to keep the record 
from getting too bulky.) In fact, the record should contain in- 
formation about all the points that have been discussed in this 
chapter. If it does, you will be grateful enough to be glad to do 
your part in seeing that it is up to date when you pass it on. 
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Enrichment; Purposes and Plans 


My aim for the bright chUtJ is more responsibility 
and less supervision. 

—A Teacher. 

Enriching the everyday program by directed activ- 
ities provides the bright child with more opportunities 
for personality growth, for improving leadership, and 
for working and sharing with others. 

— •/< Teacher. 


“Enrichment” may be defined as the substitution of benefi- 
cial leanung for needless repetition or harmful idleness. The 
qualifying adjectives are necessary because not everything that 
goes imder the name of enrichment is beneficial, much drill may 
be necessary, and not all idleness is harmful. 


MAJOR FACTORS 

The grade you teach, the methods you use, the amount of 
detail in the official curriculum, the daily and weekly schedule, 
the resources of your building and community, the administra- 
tion’s policies, the past experiences of your pupils in and out of 
school, and the special interests of individual pupils or groups 
of pupils are some of the major factors that wffi influence your 
attitude to enrichment and the means you employ to provide it. 
If you regularly teach by units of work or in an activity program, 
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enrichment is easily arranged because these methods entail plan- 
ning by pupils, individual research, creative projects, and evalua- 
tion by pupils. If you are a secondary-school teacher operating 
on a fixed schedule of short periods and if you are required to 
give fixed assignments in a basal text, the problem is more diffi- 
cult but certainly not impossible. 


A COMMON PRACTICE 

The bright child in the nineteenth-century one-room rural 
school regularly engaged in many enrichment activities: he re- 
cited with, or at least foUowed, the older pupils; he helped 
^unger children and slower age mates; he engaged in spelling 
bees that put a premium on his learning as many words as he 
could. At Harvard, in the I870's, Henry Adams did away with 
histoy textbooks and “pul bis students to work for themselves." * 
Fr«ident James R. Kilhan, of Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
proposed “a complete tutorial system, in 
which the boys are allowed to develop under the direction of a 
volunteer group of faculty raembers. to proceed without require- 
ments to attend classes, and [wiUl be expected at the end to meet 
the requirements for graduation."* Secondary-school teachers 
have for generaUons used term essays, free choice of books for 
review, prepared debates, and voluntary participaUoa in dramat- 
gle= cl.b,, a«d art clubs-all cxcelkn, „[ challenging 
Mudcnls to do thcr best and enconraging them to tango both 
Wide and far from the required course of study. 


A NECESSITY 

People who disapprove of acceleration and ability grouping 
have seiad upon enrichment as a substitute for these. As a 
matter of fact, enrichment is basic to all sound teaching and to 
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every plan for providing for bright pupils. However bright 
pupils are grouped, they remain individuals with varying interests 
and aptitudes. The ^t special programs recognize this and 
are planned to help each pupil make the most of his particular 
capacities. This purpose is poorly served if the word “enrich- 
ment” is used, as so many educational terms have been used, to 
excuse haphazard pla nnin g or lack of planning, or impulsive, 
superficial following of wUl-o’-thc-wisps. 

Holding a bright pupil to stereotyped work which has been 
planned for the average and tnuting him to take care of himself 
may induce bad intellectual habits. Tj-pically he behaves in one 
or several of the following ways. He accomplishes the required 
work so easily that he becomes lary. Repeating what he already 
knows, especially when repetition takes the form of routine drill, 
bores him. He begins to regard all schoolwork as drill and not 
worth his effort. He becomes restless and seeks excitement in 
aggressive misbehavior, or he withdraws into a world of day- 
dreams. When he finds himself up against real intellectual com- 
petition or is faced with a problem which he can solve only by 
sustained intellectual clTort, he is at a loss and quits. He drops 
out of high school or college because be has nc\’er learned to 
work. He may become emotionally maladjusted. Jack, the 
boy with an IQ of 185 who was so badly underrated by his 
teacher, is a case in point The anecdotal account of his behav- 
ior reads: “Every morning he cried and pleaded not to be sent 
to school. He took ages to dress and eat. In class one day he 
stood up and shouted, ‘What arc you all silting here for? We’re 
not learning anj-thing.’ At home he was reading Tom Sawyer. 
In reading peri^ in school he just sal and looked out the window. 
At recess he sat alone or tried to break up the others’ games.” 


HINDRANCES 

When a basal text determines the curriculum in any subject, 
and especially when all pupils in a class are expected to study 
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and recite upon the same assignment each day, enrichment is 
relegated to special periods, homework, or snippets of time “when 
the regular work is finished.” Our observation and our reports 
from teachers show that the use of basal texts is widespread at all 
levels, and general in high school and college. The system has 
the merit of ensuring coverage of the material presented in the 
text. It provides a logical sequence. It helps the teacher who 
may not be a specialist in the field. It makes budgeting and 
supervision easy for the administrator and gives him concrete 
evidence to use against critics who call his schools “progressive.” 
But the bright pupil who already really knows the materials in 
the text or can learn them in a fraction of the allotted time is soon 
bored to complacency or desperation unless the teacher takes 
steps to liven up the lessons. A junior*high-school teacher re- 
ports; “The administration insists that a specific eighth-grade 
basic reader be used even with my top group (five students who 
have readiDg<omprehension and vocabulary ratings far above 
the rest of the class), but I supplement this with more-advanced 
and more-mature literature. I use books from my own library, 
because the administration has limited me in the amount of 
money I may spend.” 

Strict departmentalization tends to reduce opportunities 
for enrichment. Even when the eristence of several sections in 
each subject has resulted in ability grouping and the fast section 
covers more ground, it is still difficult to provide enrichment 
activities. Periods are generally short, so there is not much time 
left when students have finished their regular work. Many 
teachers may use the same room during different periods of the 
day, and one who monopolizes the blackboards (“SAVE”) and 
bulletin boards and clutters the window sill with models is not 
popular. The teachers are subject-matter specialists who think 
of a student’s progress mtunly in terms of their own subjects. 
Only rarely does one find collaboration like that which let stu- 
dents in a Latin IT class use some of their shop period to build a 
model of Caesar’s bridge over the Rhine and some of their Latin 
periods to study the terms used in the health and hygiene course. 
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There are mental hazards about extensive enrichment which 
hold back teachers who have never tried it. “Won’t it be a great 
deal more work? I’m already more than busy wth preparation 
for my classes, the correction of papers, and a milh'on odd jobs. 
Where can I find the books, the apparatus, the art materials that 
will be needed? What about discipline? How can I keep order 
if some youngsters are typing and others arguing over plans for a 
field trip? Will the rest of the class pay any attention to their 
own work? And what happens when they want to study some- 
thing I don’t know anything about?” The last possibility 
Worried one teacher, who wrote, “/ like art tvorfc and usually I 
have had only art activities for children to do in their free time. 
Now I shall use some mathematical tricks and brain teasers, if I 
can find some that I am able to understand. Arithmetic is not 
one of ray strong subjects.” 

Experience sbotvs that most of these fears are unwarranted. 
Discipline definitely improves when the pupils become interested 
enough in their work to want to keep at it. Visitors to classes 
where enrichment activities arc in progress are always impressed 
by the self-control and self-direction the pupib show. There 
may be noise but there is no disorder. Securing materials, ap- 
paratus, and books soon becomes a problem in selection rather 
than discovery. The teacher Icams with the pupils who go out 
of his field, and he enjoys the ads'coture. 

Enrichment does entail a great deal of time and elTort on the 
teacher’s part if it is to be beneficial to each pupil. There must 
be careful consideration of general objectives and of how these 
arc served by what each pupil docs. The teacher must study 
the shortcomings of each pupil, his capabilities, and his interests 
and then plan carefully to be sure that he benefits. The pupil 
must be given a large part in making plans, but the teacher has to 
take time to confer with him and to check on his progress. All 
of which means work, enormously interesting and rewarding 
work. 
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GENERAL OBJECTIVES 

The objectives of enrichment are to: 

Challenge the full use of abilities. Progress along any line 
depends upon the recognition of obstacles and the determination 
to oveicotne them. Luckily the drive to advance in the face of 
difficulties is apparently innate in human beings. The curiosity 
and range of interests typical of the bright child make it easy to 
engage his efEorts> and his attention span helps him persist in the 
face of difficulty. He eagerly altacta pxiziles, word games, and 
“originals” in geometry. He welcomes every “Why?" He 
enjoys using what be knows, and works hard to leant what he 
sees may be useful. He lakes great satisfaction in success for 
itself and also when it represents a victory cither over a tem- 
porary faUure of his own or over a competitor. In short, cbal- 
lenge stimulates learning. 

Broaden the base of knowledge. A broad base of knowl- 
edge within one field is a sound foundation for memory of facts, 
because each fact adds associations. A breadth of ^owledge 
covering many fields helps (he bright pupil explore bis aptitudes 
and choose the field which interests him most. He acquires a 
breadth of vision which keeps lum from becoming the kind of 
specialist who knows more and more about less and less, “who 
can’t see the wood for the trees.” Leaders in professional educa- 
tion have for some years cautioned students against narrowness. 
Engineering schools now include liberal arts in the required cur- 
riculum. The Rockefeller Institute’s new program for training 
research workers and teachers of the biological sciences is 
planned to pve students a broad backgtourjd and outlook. 
Each fellow’s stipend of $3,500 includes SI, 000 a year for travel. 

Deepen understanding. One of the simplest experiments 
in educational psychology compares the rate of learning nonsense 
syUablcs with the rate of leanung mcarvingful sentences. You 
can probably repeat verbatim the forty-three syllables in the last 
sentence, but you would have to spend some lime In memorizing 
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a series of forty-lhree digits, and even longer to learn “doq, qij, 
zyg," and so forth. The more thorough a student’s knowledge 
of why a thin g is so — of why a word is spelled as it is, of why 
closing a switch starts a current — the more quickly he learns not 
only that fact but also related facts. And understanding makes 
for the quick and accurate application of knowledge in new situa* 
lions. The bright student, because of his ability to think ab- 
stractly and to make generalizations, is quick to profit from un- 
derstanding. The boy who enriched his work in language by 
making a comparative dictionary was cementing his knowledge 
of the contributing languages and lajing the groundwork for 
further language study. 

Incteazt the level of skills. Funk and WagnaUs' dicUonary 
defines “skill” as “familiar knowledge . . . shown by dexterity 
in execution or performance or in its application to practical pur- 
poses.” Enrichment should foster many more skills than those 
included in the phrase “skill subjects,” meaning arithmetic and 
the language arts. It should give the bright pupil the chance to 
apply practically and at increasingly high levels the knowledge 
he gains from all branches of the curriculum. And it should help 
him cultivate skill in human relations. 

Develop a love of learning. We know college teachers who 
have had the courage to interview some of their former students 
to discover bow well college iastrucUon carries over into life. 
Again and again the results arc disappointing. One teacher of 
English literature found that his best majors were reading nothing 
more elevating than current magazines and newspapers, and 
mainly headlines, stock market, and sports ncw3 in the papers. 
A language teacher found bis best majors had not read or spoken 
a word of the language in the years since graduation. A teacher 
of education visited students who had worked with him in a sum- 
mer workshop in modem methods, only to find them teaching 
as they had b«n taught when they were in school fifteen or more 
years before. In contrast, the Epical graduate keeps his inter- 
est in football. He follows professional teams. He journeys 
long distances at great experrse to see his alma mater’s team in 
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its big game. As Frank Ashbum, headmaster of Brooks School, 
once said, “All we need to do is to make study an extracurricular 
activity.” 

We are not decrying the study of literature or language or 
education, or football, nor are we making a plea for vocational 
training. We do urge teachers to evaluate results objectively. 
Teachers who “teach by the book,” limit activities to the cur- 
riculum, give inflexible assignments, and mark largely on the 
basis of final examinations should find out whether they are not 
in fact teaching their students just to get through so much work 
and then drop the whole subject. 

Inculcate desirable methods of learning, thinking, and shar- 
ing, The bright pupil who is not encouraged to learn more than 
the curriculum requires is missmg both extra knowledge that he 
might acquire and helpful exercise in learning, thinking, and 
sharing. Moreover, because he does not have to work bard or 
think critically, he has no incentive to improve his method of 
leartung or the lo^c of his thinking. And, because be is not 
acquiring knowledge and skills which be might put to the service 
of slower classmates, he has less to share even if the desire to 
share is present. 

Encourage Initiative. Initiative, like any other character 
trait, thrives on exercise and is blighted by disuse. The initia- 
tive typical of the bright child is encouraged when he is given the 
opportumty to choose ways in which to enrich his program. 
The standard practice of letting him choose from a list of books 
for review is a minor but pertinent example. Experience shows 
that, though he will sometimes prefer Lamb’s Tales to the original 
Shakespeare, he is more likely to pick the hard titles. 

Give play to creativity. One of the tragic shortcomings in 
the development of bright boys and girls b the extent to which 
they lose the creatirity which b typical of them as young children. 
Part of the reason is the pressure for conformity exerted by their 
parents, teachers, and, most of all, their contemporaries. Part 
of the loss is due to their being forced to learn techniques of ex- 
pression in a setting that inhibits expression. Paradoxically, 
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these children are also increasingly inhibited because they do 
not know the techniques which they require in order to express 
what they feel. In writing, in art, in music, in mechanic^ in- 
vention, the child, or individual of any age, should create rather 
than imitate. He must experience the pleasure of producing. 
But, when he wants to express hims elf better, he needs help with 
appropriate techniques and practice in their use. Take, for 
illustration, what still happens to some young artists. Parents 
and other children expect the young artist to reproduce what 
they see. Teachers insist on correct perspective before the child 
is ready to learn it. They try to teach it by making him do a 
pencil copy of a picture of railway tracks disappearing in the 
distance. He has no chance in class to create, to express his 
feelings. When, independently, he wants to reproduce the blue 
he sees (or feels) when working at a “green” meadow, he has no 
knowledge of how to mix his colors. 

The teacher who can cultivate or revive creatlveness is a 
creative artist in his own profession. 


THE TEACHER’S PLANNING 

Much enrichment grows almost casually out of a class dis- 
cussion. A teacher writes: “We were studying the Westward 
Movement. A boy volunteered, ‘My father is reading a book 
about Lewis and Clark by a man named Dc Voto.’ I suggested 
that he read the book and review it before the class. His report 
mentioned the dances which the soldiers performed for the In- 
dians. A musical member of the class pounced upon that and 
did some research of his own. Soon he was taking over part of 
the phisical-education period to teach the class some of the 
authentic old square dances.” 

Alertness to suggestions of this type, whether they occur in 
a more or less formal class discussion or in a group planning ses- 
sion, will give you more ideas for enrichment than you can follow 
up- The problem is not to find something to do but to select 
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what is best to do. If you know your pupils well enough, you 
judge the merits of a proposal almost intuitively. Nonetheless, 
you ought to bear in mind some questions which may help you 
keep a pupil from wasting lime or sacrificing more-desirable ac- 
tivities. Here are some of the points to be considered: 

Is the activity a challenge to the pupil but within his powers? 
Will it satisfy any special needs he may have; for example, will 
it win him recogmtion from the group? Will it ^ve him de- 
sirable social experience; for example, working with others if he 
is shy, working independently if he Jacks initiative? Will it take 
time that might better be spent on fundamentals? Is it related 
to the curriculum? Is it badly out of sequence, that is, tvill it 
tempt the pupil to neglect facts and relations which are necessary 
for a well-rounded knowledge of a subject? Will it serve the 
general objectives of enrichment: challenge; breadth; depth; in- 
crease of skills; love of learning; practice in learning, thinking, 
and sharing; initiative; and creatlvi^ 

You will hardly subject yourself to systematic questioning 
on all of these pobcs, but merely reading them through this once 
may increase the critical judgment which you should exercise 
before approving an eorichment activity. Similar considerations 
may lead you to suggest activities that will help overcome a weak- 
ness in subject matter or personality. 

AU of the knowledge that you gain in identifying your 
bright pupils helps you judge what they need and do not need in 
the way of enrichment. If you arc lucky enough to teach in a 
system with an adequate testing program and good cumulative 
records, your problem is greatly simplified. For example, the 
record of a boy in Grade VI shows dial in kindergarten, when his 
age was 5 years and 2 months, he scored in the 90th percentile on 
the Monroe Reading Aptitude Test. In Grade 11, when he was 
aged 7 years and 7 months, he reached the fourth-grade level on 
the Durrell-Sullivan Reading Tests. In Grade IV, aged 9 years 
and 5 months, his grade levels obtained from the Io^va Every- 
Pupil Test of Basic Skills were 7.1 in reading and 4.7 in arithme- 
tic. In Grade VI, aged 11 years and 7 months, he was given 
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another form of the Iowa Every-Pupil Test. His grade level in 
reading was beyond the eighth-grade level and in arithmetic his 
level was 6.2. If this pupil were in your room, you would have 
to think over these scores in relation to what you knew about him 
from other sources. The lest results certainly suggest that, 
though he has been keeping his arithmetic up to grade level, it 
Would not be best to let him dash through his mathematics in 
order to finish a library book. 

We do not mean that a bright pupil should develop uni- 
formly in every subject. On the contrary, wise enrichment will 
give him opportunity to specialize in line svith his particular in- 
terests and abilities. But you do have to guard against his 
human tendency to avoid what is difficult in favor of what is easy 
or overwhelmingly interesting. The pupil who knows he can 
spend free time as be likes rushes through his regular work as 
fast as he can. He may neglect to study the assignment thor* 
ODghly and may even claim to have failed when be actually 
has not. His hardest subjects are naturally the ones he neglects 
most, though they may be fundamental to his interests. The boy 
who hopes to be a pdoe may slight arithmetic in order to work 
on his model plane, though mathematics is going to be more 
important to him than skill with tools. 

It is not easy to plan enrichmeut that will help a bright pupil 
improve a relatively weak subject, especially if he is already 
beyond the level at which the rest of the class is working. “More 
of the same” bores him to rebellion. A bright boy said, “I know 
my tables. I haven’t made any mistakes on these problems in 
multiplication. .Why do I have to do more?” But just having 
him work ahead in his arithmetic book is not always sound en- 
richment either. If be is merely learning something that he will 
be required to study again tomorrow or next week, he is anticipat- 
ing uselessly and just postponing boredom. Ideally you and he 
will agree on an activity that will interest him though he will have 
to leam more mathematics to cany it out. 

A review of the activities which lead to learning will suggest 
many opportunities that you can ^ve a student to enrich the 
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required curriculum. At the risk of being trite, we offer a list. 

The use of the senses: vision, hearing, smell, taste, and 
touch. ’ Generations of American high-school students have read 
Wordsworth's lines: 

A primrose by a river’s brim 
A yellow primrose was to him. 

And it was nothing more. 

Ironically, to most of these students a yellow primrose is nothing 
more than a name. When a pupil’s ideas of scientific phenom- 
ena and geography, as well as poetry, depend largely on verbal 
descriptions, he needs experiences which endow words with 
meaning. Good audio-visual aids, field trips, and firsthand con- 
tacts — .‘'learning by doing” — ate valuable to all pupils at all 
levels. 

Reading Is the customary means which a pupil uses to learn 
for himself more than his average age mates are learning. It b, 
for all of us, the essential tool of independent study and research. 
And, as Ruth Strang says, “Reading contributes to [gifted chil- 
dren’s] personal-social development In many ways. It builds up 
self-esteem; it is a satisfying way to use leisure time; it helps them 
to understand themselves and others." * Helping a student find 
the books he needs when he needs them is the core of curriculum 
enrichment. 

Experimentation is so regularly associated with science that 
it is easy to forget how a pupil who deliberately tries new ways 
of doing things may illuminate for himself the theories and tech- 
niques of other subjects. Word order in prose and verse, rhythm 
in verse and music, color combinations in art, problem solutions 
in geometry — the list is endless. Whenever a student asks him- 
self, “What would happen if ... 7" proceeds to find out, ob- 
serves closely, and compares results wUh past experiences or with 
expectations, he is learning both facts and methods. 

Building (for example, apparatus, scenery, or models) is the 
concrete expression of abstract thought. It serves to keep the 
gifted child in touch with reality and gives him exercise in manual 
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- - .ho ««i9r system. Teacbcre have long l.nov.n that there is no 
Report on the ,«,ch it. The )Oung astronomer 

'tr«orks up “demonst»t.on profits both from hard study and from 
The need to rnake his Vnovledge clear to others. 


Science demonstration, fifth and sisih grades. Science is a favorite sub' 
ject with bnght and gifted pupils. Many of them, already experts while 
they are still in elementary school, look forward to science majors In 
college and to sclenliClc careers in industry and research. 

Momlns talks *^1obal Piscussloo.’* Each pupil in Cleveland's Major 
Work Classes undertakes a special oral report to the members of his class. 
The class rates him on poise, worthwhile facts, visual aids, distinct speech, 
good English, careful preparation, correct length, interesting topic, and 
notes In outline. 
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and technical skills which later add wealth to his daily and 
professional life. 

Interviewing people who are actually doing the things that 
heretofore he has only read about is a bridge to reality, and may 
be a source of inspiration and guidance. 

Talking with friends, teachers, parents, and other adults 
adds breadth to a pupil’s knowledge and gives him skill in human 
relations. He learns that a group is more than a sum of individ- 
uals and that a group working together has better ideas and 
makes fewer mistakes than even a gifted person working alone. 
Chauncey Brewster Tinker, Yale’s great authority on the Age of 
Johnson, was a stickler for assignments and a daily test on each 
assignment, but be once told his class that the true benefit of a 
college education came from the hours spent on the window seat 
talking with one’s friends. And certaiidy Dr. Johnson was a 
model. 

Creation is the acme of the learning process. It gives pur- 
pose to effort and it rewards achievement. Creative writing is 
to reading as £=mc^ is (o arithmetic. 


SCHEDULING 

The time available for a pupil to work on an “extra” con- 
trols your plans. If snippets from the end of periods are the only 
free time a pupil has, you have to be sure that the books and 
materials be needs are ready to his hand. Occasionally you will 
know by tests or otherwise that one or several pupils are so well 
versed in the regular work that they can be excused from it for a 
whole period or for a sequence of periods. If you ordinarily 
teach small groups of pupils of like ability, you can work with 
these pupils on a group project and later let them continue on 
their own while you work with the slower groups. You may be 
able to schedule a period a day. or at least one a week, as an 
activity period. Units, projects, and “activity programs" are 
generally designed to promote individual contributions. When 
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these methods are adapted to secondary-school classes, as in the 
junior-high-school curriculum in New York City schools, one 
teacher may instruct one class in several subjects and so have the 
group for more time each day. Both the added time and the 
chance to integrate subject matter promote enrichment. Junior 
high schools have for many years scheduled activity periods or 
club periods once or oftener a week. “Supervised study” allows 
pupils to work at different levels. High schools have from lime 
immemorial scheduled study periods which superior students 
have not always used to advantage, and have not really needed 
for preparing their regular classes. Most high schools ako have 
faculty-supervised clubs as extracurricular activities. Once a 
student is thoroughly interested in work started under an enrich- 
ment program, he will spend many, perhaps too many, out-of- 
school hours on it. In general, scheduling may be like putting 
together a picture puzzle. The tng pieces show up readily, but 
you cannot ignore the little ones, and if you work hard you come 
out with a harmonious whole. 

A fifth-grade teacher writes: 

The last chapter in out social studies book was on Mexico, The 
average group took a week and a half reading it orally and discussing 
it. The bright group read the material in two days and then used 
the remaining period for independent projects: the volcanoes of 
Mexico (complete with maps, diagrams, and a smoking model of 
Popocatepetl); costumes, with colored paintings; the history of 
Mexico, in far more detail than the book gives it; festival days; and 
topography, with a plaster-of-Paris model. When the slow group 
had the bright group gave oral reports to the whole class and 

explained the construction work. All were given a test based on the 
text to be sure no one had skipped anything. 


BOOKS AND MATERIALS 

There is no standard list of the books and materials that you 
will need to start and cany on an enriclunent program. A fairly 
good room library, a magarine tabic, a bulletin board, a cup- 
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board stocked with art materials, a record player and records, a 
science kit (minus explosives), a ^pewriter, and perhaps a mi- 
croscope will do wonders in s timulatin g suggestions for projects. 
But once an activity is under way it will require an increasing 
variety of materials specifically connected with it. Some of 
these will be already available in other rooms in your school or 
from the school warehouse. In gathering equipment and ma- 
terials and in pl anning programs for your pupils, you should, of 
course, have the help of the school librarian, the reading spe- 
cialist, the supervisors, and, if he exists, the co-ordinator for the 
gifted. But you will secure most help from the bright pupils 
themselves. (Appendix in describes published sources of in- 
formation about enrichment materials and contains references to 
reading lists of books adapted to various mental ages.) 


PUPIL PUNNING 

Curriculum Development in the Elementary Schools, a bul- 
letin issued by the New York City schools, contains detailed de- 
scriptions of how teachers at every level from kindergarten up 
can give pupEs experiences in ptanidng.* The teacher sees many 
natural opportunities every day to let children decide on a course 
of action. In addition, planning sessions are scheduled as part 
of each day’s program. The guide says, “As children plan with 
their teachers and rritb each other they learn to make choices, 
assume responsibility, exercise judgment, evaluate experiences, 
and respect classmates* points of riew. All of these experiences 
contribute to the children’s growth as individuals by giving them 
valuable experience in the democratic processes.” 

Good planning, by the teacher, by the individual pupil, by 
the class, by all together, should provide “who, what, when, and 
how” and, too often overlooked, an evaluating session on “how 
well.” Regardless of enrichment, your best way to improve your 
teaching is to plan carefully what you are going to do day by day, 
and at some regular time each day to judge for yourself how well 
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your plans have worked. The habit of objectively evaluating 
results serves to discipline the imagination. 

Gasses which have not bad experience with planning may at 
first waste a great deal of time. Fear of such waste may keep 
you from giving them the chance to learn how to plan efficiently. 
There are several ways to overcome the hazard. One is to sched- 
ule the planning sessions — so many minutes each morning or 
each period, or a half period at the ^ginning of the week. Sec- 
ondary-school teachers sometimes start a period by announcing 
what they hope to accomplish that day and asking for comments 
and suggestions. Then, at the end of the period, the simple 
question, "Did we do what we plaimed?” serves to compare ob- 
jectives and achievement. Asking students at the beginning of 
the year to Avrite briefly about what they hope to get out of a 
course gives you a basis for making plans with them and, if you 
keep the papers, for comparing their long-range plans with what 
they actually do. 

A group or individual project that is to stretch over a con- 
siderable period of time should be based on written plans, set 
down by the pupils and checked by the teacher. These properly 
include a statement of purpose, a description of how the project 
fits into the curriculum, lists of books and materials that will be 
needed and where they can be procured, names of people who 
may be expected to help and how their help is to solicited, 
wliat form the culminatioo of the project will take, when it is 
to be completed, and how the results are to be judged. 

You will find that, as pupils grow accustomed to planning 
with you, giving them a large slmre of responsibility actually 
saves you time. The individuals’ plans develop a momentum 
of their own which carries them along from day to day and week 
to week so that you do not have to think out each day what you 
should do with each pupil. The bright pupil will show great 
ingenuity in finding books and materiab and in getting help from 
outside authorities. Much that he suggests and many of the 
things he procures will be of interest and use to the class as a 
whole. 

The bright pupil’s plans for what he will do in his spare 
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time may be based on a vivid wish rather than on probability of 
action. He is like the author who says, “The best short story in 
the world is the one I’m going to write tomorrow." If you will 
see that the pupil compares results with plans, you can generally 
afford to let him learn for himself to be more realistic. But 
when he proposes a project that you know is beyond his ability, 
or one that is sure to cause great inconvenience to the class or to 
the people he will ask for help, or one that seems to you unrelated 
to his needs, you should lead him to see your point of view. 
You will find the pertinent question a better instrument of guid- 
ance than the finn direction, because it helps him to apply his 
own critical judgment. 

In working with a bright pupil on his plans, both in the mak- 
ing and in the execution of them, encourage him to keep a note- 
book of his plans, ideas, experiments, and observations. En- 
courage him to read Franklin's Autobiography and to talk with 
you about Franklin’s system of seU-improvement. A librarian 
may be able to suggest other diaries, commonplace books, or 
notebooks kept by famous people in whom the pupil might be 
specially interest^. For example, both artists and engineers 
find Leonardo da Vinci’s notebooks fascinating. One other 
suggestion: ask the bright pupil to write do^\'n the questions that 
he wants help in answering. If he docs this, he will save you 
and anyone whom be consults much time and inconvenience. 
He will not keep running for help, he will find the answers to 
many of his own questions, and when be does come for help he 
will be quite sure of what he wants to know. 

Promoting pupil planning, like enrichment as a whole, is os 
much an attitude as a technique. In all of your contacts with 
the student you do well to remember that you are trying to teach 
him to help himself. Your (empiatton will be to tell him what to 
do, where to go, what to read, aud what he should eventually find 
out. You may, in effect, encourage him to look in the answer 
book before he works the problem. But if, in planning with 
him, you wait for him to suggest, you are in a position to give 
friendly guidance. 

You should lead the pupil to consider his plans with a view 
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to most of the points which might be used in judging them. He 
profits from thinking how a project will satisfy his personal needs, 
both social and scholastic. If he needs to be a better mixer, be 
will readily see that a group project is more in order than a 
solitary effort, though he may prefer the latter. If he reads a 
great deal anyhow and is weak in mathematics, the activity 
should involve at least some mathematics. And be ought to 
plan some way of sharing with the class what he learns. 
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Enrichment; Methods and Content 


Formerly^ when a bright youngster finished regular 
classroom work I merely gave him extra work or had 
him kelp the slower boys and girls. Sometimes I let 
him reed. Now I have my room set up for all kinds of 
enrichment eellvities: in science and art, math, and 
music, as well as a larger library. And my best stu- 
dents are using their free lime for ereotive writing end 
teseerch, 

—A Teacher, 

Youx Tole as ttacher does not e&d when you make pupils 
responsible for plans and activities. You remain as responsible 
as ever, and you shore in all they do. You help them plan con- 
structively and you veto what is foolish, wasteful, or dangerous. 
You watch ptagress, criticize, and when necessary ^vc specific 
instruction or insist on drill. 


NOT DOMINANCE, NOT LAISSEZ-FAIRE, 

BUT GUIDANCE 

Lewin, Lippitt, and White, in a classic experiment, studied 
the effects of autocratic, laissez-faire, and democratic leader- 
ship on boys engaged in club activities.^ The experimenters 
were mainly interested in the causes of aggressively hostile be- 
havior. But their results suggest that the students of a demo- 
cratic teacher would have the best self-discipline and the best 
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attitude toward learning. They found that autocratic methods 
produced either hostility or apathy. Laissez-faire, letting boys 
do what they wanted, resulted in their running wild. Brandwein 
describes an adaptation of the Lewin experiment to the teaching 
of bright students.® Two laboratories, separated by the labora- 
tory assistants’ room, were used. In one laboratory, students 
worked without supervision. In the other, an instructor visited 
the students at least once each period, required a monthly report, 
and was always ready to advise. The “free” group were noisy 
and messy and neglected their work in favor of class assignments. 
'The supervised group did belter work, kept their lab clean, and 
bad few disciplinary problems. Experience with tutorial work 
at Yale and Harvard has also shown that when students are re- 
leased from some (but not all) classes to work independently, 
independent work is neglected in favor of required work. If 
guidance were to be substituted for all class requirements, as 
Killian has proposed, the results might be different. Certainly 
the evidence to date favors encouragement of planning and initia- 
tive on the pupil's part but regular supervbion by the teacher 
and itvsistence on a high level of performance. 


ADDED SUBJECTS 

One relatively sure way of broadening a pupil’s knowledge 
b to arrange for him to have systematic instruction in an extra 
subject, that is, to add to his curriculum. A great many elemen- 
tary schools are now giving all children some instruction in sub- 
jects not traditionally included. French, Spanish, shop, typing, 
and cooking are favorites. But in Uiese, as in the tegular cur- 
riculum, the bright child can leant faster and learn more than hb 
average contemporaries. Moreover he can be expected in the 
long run to make more practical use of what he learns, partic- 
ularly in the case of a foreign language.* Hb superior verbal 
ability gives him power to acquire mastery. He will probably 
become interested in the peoples who use the language, and will 
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too, practice composing on the typewriter. We strongly rec- 
ommend that bright pupils who have not learned to type in ele- 
mentary school take typing as an added subject in high school. 

Added subjects are much easier to arrange and to schedule 
in high school tton in elementary school. Generally the courses 
are being offered anyway. In the case of courses more advanced 
than those usually offered, for example, the calculus or a fourth 
or fifth year of a foreign language, the appropriate subject-matter 
specialist is probably qualified and eager to give instruction. A 
great many bright high-school students are able to take more 
courses than are required for the diploma or for college entrance. 
A student who can do both the regular homework and the extra 
work in less time than that normally allotted for study should be 
given the opportunity to broaden bts knowledge and to qualify 
for college admission with advanced standing. 

The choice of extra courses should be made with a view to 
both breadth and depth. The Educational Policies Commis- 
sion, in its pamphiet Edwoiion o) the Gifted, says that every 
pfted pupil should learn one foreign language to the point of 
reading mastery, advanced mathematics through the calculus if 
possible, and more history and social studies than arc normally 
included in the curriculum. The Commission also says that the 
talented should devote their extra time to work in their special 
fields.* 

We have reports of high-school students who seem to have 
profited greatly from taking extra subjects in their own curricu- 
lum (e.g., an extra foreign language in the college curriculum) 
or in another curriculum (e.g., accounting or typing or shop for 
the student in the college curriculum) . Students in high schools 
where physics, chemistry, and advanced mathematics are not 
taught arc being excused from school for a period or more a day 
to be tutored in one of these subjects by a scientist or engineer 
working in a local industry. Many of the industries which are 
suffering from a shortage ^ technical personnel are urging local 
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companies to send qualified employees to the schools to teach 
either a period or two a day or a regular schedule for a term or 
two. The inconvenience is more than balanced by the necessity 
for meeting the future demand foe scientists. The president of 
your local Chamber of Commerce or Manufacturers’ Association 
will be glad to act as a liaison officer. 

A student who excels in a foreign language, ancient or mod- 
em, should be encouraged to combine his third year with a 
fourth or a fourth with a fifth. This device is not used nearly as 
much as it should be. The good student who has finished two 
years of language in high school, or who has had a thorough 
grounding in it in elementary school, is equipped to tackle ad- 
vanced work. The lower course serves to guard against his 
missing any of the fundamentals or required reading. The 
higher course challenges him to use his abilities to the full. Put* 
ting in two class periods a day and some extra study time on one 
language has something of the effect of the "concentrated 
courses" which proved so efficient In language teaching during 
the war and which are now being given in some colleges and 
summer schools. (In such courses, the student puts all of his 
time on one language for six weeks. Research has shown that 
he acquires and retains greater mastery than one who spreads the 
same number of houn of instruction and study over three or more 
years.) One student, who did not take Latin in his first year in 
high school, took Latin I os a sophomore, Latin II as a jum’or, 
and then was allowed to combine Latin III and IV in his senior 
year. ^Vhen he went to college in the fall, he took an examina- 
tion and easily qualified for advanced standing. 


HOW TO STUDY 

Whatever grade or subject you teach, you should consider 
enriching your bright pupils' programs with special work in how 
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to study. Bright pupUs generally romp through elementary 
school, and ollcn through high school, with so little hard work 
that they never experience the need for concentrated intellectual 
effort. Enrichment is designed to overcome this, but the extra 
work may be so much in line wiUi a special Interest and so well 
motivated that the student never generalizes his methods of at- 
tack, The bright pupil who advances faster than the average 
needs many study tools before his age mates do and some they 
never do. For example, bright pupils need to learn the alphabet 
early because they make early use of dictionaries and encyclo- 
pedias. One second-grade teacher says he has found that the 
brightest four of five pupils in his room profit from practice in 
using tables of contents, alphabetical indexes, and the school- 
library card catalogue. They begin to use encyclopedias for 
finding information related to specific activities. 

A young creative writer needs such standard aids for the 
study of v.otds as Roget's Thesaurus. Fowler's Modern English 
Usage, and Walker's Rhyming Dlcihnory, books which even his 
teachers will seldom use. The bright pupil needs to know the 
quickest means of locating general information and of pinpoint- 
ing specific infocmaiion. He needs practice in skimming and 
analyzing (shades of Burke’s Speech!}, so that he uses each type 
of reading with purpose and discrimination. The ability to do 
independent work depends on the student’s knowledge of the 
scientific method; hypothesis, collection of data, experimenta- 
tion, controls, testing, and evaluation by prediction, all essentially 
study techniques. You can show him how the method applies, 
advise with him about plans, and help him evaluate results. But 
independent experience is the great teacher. 

A good how-to-study manual, like Tips, prepared by the 
New York State Counselors Association, will help students learn 
how to attack problems, teach them the most eEBcient ways of 
memorizing and note-taking, give them hints about concentra- 
tion, and discuss the do’s and dan'ts of when, where, and how.’ 
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READING AND RESEARCH 

The modem classroom resembles very closely the living 
room of a book-loving family. We know one family that has 
the Britannica, The Century Dictionary, and The Catholic Ency- 
clopedia on the shelves nearest the dining table. A meal rarely 
goes by without someone hopping up to verify a fact or seek 
support for a point of view. We know a fifth-grade classroom 
that has both The Thorndike-Century Junior Dictionary and the 
big Merriam-Webster, both The World Book and the eleventh 
edition of The Encyclopaedia Britannica. The same room has 
copies of junior-higb-school textbooks in mathematics, science, 
and history. There is a permanent coUecUon of books for recre- 
ational reading and a shifting loan collection from the public 
library, A rack in one comer holds a collection of cunent mag- 
azines, kept up to date by a room committee. The children in 
this room make constant use of the books: in free time, in work- 
ing on projects, and for reference during discussions. 

liie cardinal principle of all enrichment is, “Let’s look it 

up.” 

Yom selection of books for the permanent collection in your 
room should certainly give much weight to the needs of your 
brightest pupils. They will be the ones who use the books most 
and who will profit most from having at hand books in line with 
their interests and abilities. What reference books to include, 
and particularly what encyclopedia, may be the big problem, be- 
cause of the expense. A book that is too difficult is useless, and 
one that is too easy may be scorned. Each room should have as 
wide a range of dictionaries and encyclopedias as possible. If 
you cannot acquire a copy of an unabridged dictionary for your 
ONvn room, make arrangements to let your bright pupils use one 
in the library or in a higher grade. A Webster's Collegiate Dic- 
tionary ought to be on the reference shelf as early as Grade II. 
A dictionary is a basal text for a bright pupil, and he ought to 
have a copy of the CoiJegiateinWs desk as soon as be shows be 
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can use it. The World Almanac is cheap and useful, and there 
should be a copy of the current edition in every room. {Keep 
your old copies, too.) Bright pupils begin to refer to encyclo- 
pedias very early. They find one that is alphabetically arranged 
the most useful. A set of The World Book or the Briiannica 
Junior is helpful in all grades. The Columbia Encyclopedia 
might be added in Grade V, and the regular Britannica in Grade 
VI. An old edition of a big encyclopedia is not to be despised, 
especially if you have the Columbia to use as a supplement. 
Few schools supply a big encyclopedia to separate rooms, but 
parents have been known to pass on an old set when they were 
buying a new edition. Full-sized, up-to-date atlases are a must, 
even in the early grades. 

One warning is necessary about the bright pupil's use of 
reference books. He is easily tempted into reading on and on 
in the dictionary or encyclopedia without regard to the topic he 
started looking up. This b haphazard enrichment. Teach 
him that efficient work habits demand the location of information 
in the most readily available source, in the simplest pertinent 
form, and in the quickest time. He should not go to the library 
to consult an unabridged dictionary merely to find out bow to 
spell a word given in his spelliitg book. 

Textbooks from a wide range of grades are usually easy to 
secure. You do well to have books from at least the two grades 
above yours, and you should know how to secure even more ad- 
vanced bocks quickly. One seventh-grade teacher reports dust- 
ing oS hb old college mathematics books and turning them over 
to a bright boy. 

Bright children arc omnivorous readers. The more books 
of all sorts you can keep in your room, the better your bright 
pupils will like it. A good principle is to provide classics as 
well as current books. Your public librarian will be delighted 
to help you make selections from the Usts referred to in 
Appendix III. 

When an individual pupil or a group b working on a 
project, you will want to help make a list of books that may be 
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needed and of the sources from which they can be borrowed for 
the time they will be needed. In some cases the books will have 
to be borrowed in relays, those needed first, first, and so on. Try 
to include a few surprise volumes in each batch and watch to see 
if they are discovered and used. This is one way to increase 
the range of offerings, and it will help you judge next time how 
high in the range you should go. 

Modem school architects regularly provide for a library 
room in their plans for a school. Almost as regularly, the school 
becomes overcrowded and the administration converts the 
library into a classroom. We wish that every school could have 
a homelike, colorful, but restful library well stocked with books 
and presided over by a friendly well-trained librarian. And we 
wish that bright children from the first grade on might be given 
the run of the library and be trained early in how to use the cata- 
logue. But buildings arc crowded and librarians are scarcer 
than teachers. One makeshift solution is to have central stacks. 
A great many books can be shelved in a small space like a spare 
cloak room or aloag corridor walls (fire laws permitting). If 
book racks on wheels are provided, all the books necessary for 
a project can be easily transported to the classroom. Bright 
pupils can serve as cataloguers and library clerks. 

Public libraries regularly circulate more books to children 
than to adults. In one surburban town, one year’s score wzs 
30,000 to 23,000. (We shall pass over the question of why 
Johnny’s father doesn't read.) Librarians are proud of a li- 
brary’s popularity with young readers and do cver^^lng they can 
to increase it and to make the use of the library a lasting habit. 
They welcome even very young readers, especially when they are 
bright children. The teacher in the lower grades should know 
at what age children are sllon'ed to take out library cards and 
should help bright children secure theirs as soon as possible. 
Teachers in the upper grades should check to be sme that their 
bright pupils do have cards. Most librarians schedule a variety 
of services adapted to children of different ages: story-telling 
(ot \Vit yonngtsv, snaMwetiem Vn vs* oi Vht tbrsay tot 
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older students, special exhibitions of books in fields that may 
interest bright pupils, art cxhiUts, and hobby shows. The Los 
Angeles public library holds a special semimonthly library class 
for bright pupils.* If your public library publishes a bulletin, 
be sure to post it where your bright pupils can see it, and call 
their attention to anything mentionol in the bulletin that you 
think they might like. 

If your class is taking a field trip to the library, try to let the 
librarian know in advance the names of your bright pupils 
and the special interests of each. An artful display of books 
might be perfect bait. And do not forget that the librarian may 
have identified as bright some quiet readers whom you have 
missed. 


HELD TRIPS 

Field trips are an old and valuable feature of school life. 
Kindergartoers explore the neighborhood of the school and drop 
in at the nearest fire station. High-school seniors travel to Wash- 
ington in cherry-blossom time and race each other to the top of 
the Monument. But analysis of teachers’ reports on how they 
use field trips to enrich bright pupUs’ programs shows that some 
classes take very few trips — one school is limited by school-board 
regulations to one trip a year per class — and that little or no spe- 
cif consideration is given to the bright pupils’ part. A teacher 
of a third grade writes; 

In the post, a yearly trip to the science museum as the cul- 
mination of Our science study was the extent of our making use 
of community resources. This was partly due to the attitude of the 
rest of the faculty, but I had d« made a survey of possibilities. I find 
my class can walk to the sdence museum (and the docents there 
are glad to have us several times a year), to the botanical garden, 
to the swamp in the park (It’s amazingly full of life!), and to the 
historical-society collection. When transportation can be arranged, 
we go to the central public library, the airport, the nature center, 
the art gaUeiy, and the old harbor fort 
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One principal tells of asking all his teachers to investigate 
possibilities in ie way of excursions. A large number were 
found that no one had thought of before; for example, a pond for 
nature study, a small park where dinosaur footprints were pre- 
served, a ravine which showed a series of geological formations, 
the commercial-art department of a big store, and the wholesale 
produce market. The teachers found books about state and local 
history and about the geology of the region that mentioned inter- 
esting places none of them had ever thought of going to see. 
They suggested that the state department of education ought to 
conduct a state-wide study along the same lines and issue a bul- 
letin. 

Bright pupils have much to contribute to planning class ex- 
cursions and much to gain from them. In brief, they can suggest 
places to go, help make the advance arrangements, study up on 
background materials, write reports, and evaluate results. For 
example, a bright fifth-grader found in his family’s library a 
sixty-year-old volume, A Century of Our City. The stilted prose 
would have discouraged most of his classmates, but be plowed 
through it. He listed what the book said about various spots 
near the school and suggested a project on “Then and Now.” He 
undertook to report on the background while others tried to find 
out how changes had come about. The trips to the various sites 
were made by small committees in the afternoons after school. 
Another bright pupil wrote a soft of pageant to serve as a culmi- 
nation. Asked how the “unit” could be evaluated, the originator 
said, “We’d better ask the sixth grade to our show and see what 
they say.” 

Individual differences can be served by confining some excur- 
sions to co mmi ttees or to individuals who have special interests. 
If transportation is necessary, one or two parents can usually 
be found to provide it. (Before you ask a parent to take young- 
sters on a trip, be sure that you are not violating a school regula- 
tion. Be sure, too, that the pax^t who does the driving is amply 
covered by insurance.) Often the places to be visited are ones 
to which pupils can go alone after school. When you know 
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that a pupil regularly gets around the city alone, you can suggest 
places he might like to viat “for the Jun of it.” Many bright 
students in high school and upper elementary grades visit mu- 
seums and galleries and other places of interest on their own 
initiauvc. One high-school senior writes, “About once a month 
I pay a call on the beautiful people in the art museum.” 


HOfifitES 

You can do many things to make a pupil’s hobby more valu- 
able to him. And he can share his hobby with the rest of the class 
as a means of general enrichment. We do not mean that you 
should turn a hobby into work — far from it. But anyone who is 
deeply interested In his hobl^ welcomes all the help he can get. 
And he delights in the recognition which comes when be explains 
what he is doing. 

Many bright pupils have bobbies which bear directly or indi- 
rectly on subjects of the regular curriculum. A young scientist 
can well be allowed to work at his hobby during any part of the 
science period which he doesn’t need for learning the day's les- 
son. He can probably tell you what there is in the textbook that 
he would like to study, what other books be would like to have in 
the room, and what apparatus. He may be able to bring in 
books and a science Idi that arc beyond youc resources. When 
the class is studying a point on which he has specialized, he can 
give demonstrations or put on an exhibit. Similarly, many social- 
studies units can be livened up by the contributions of hobbyists; 
for example, by an exhibit of Indian arrowheads, a collection of 
autographs, records of period music, and puppets in period cos- 
tume. 

Hobby clubs, in both elementary and secondary schcwl, have 
the advantage of cutting across grades and so making it possible 
for a fair number of enthusiasts to get together. Sometimes, as 
in forming quartets and chamber-music groups, this may be the 
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only way the needed members may be found. For all. it means a 
chance to share, and to give and receive criticism. 

Hobby exhibits are perennially popular. School, state, and 
national science fairs have monopolized public attention of late, 
and you will want to sponsor any pupil of yours who wishes to 
submit an entry. But you and your class can have a lot of fun, 
and you will learn much about your pupils’ interests and abilities, 
if you bold an occasional show in your own room. 


DEVICES AND ACTIVITIES 

Under the following headings we suggest as briefly as pos- 
sible some types of enrichment activity. 'These are in addition 
to. or growing out of, those already discussed (i.e., added sub- 
jects, how to study, reading and research, field trips, and hobbies). 
There is obviously much overlapping. 

Additional work. Spelling, arithmetic problems, reading. 
(Additional work is not considered enrichment if merely "more 
of the same.” It should be like that of the bright group that 
studied Mexican history in more detail than the rest of the class. ) 

Advanced work. In ouTi text, in texts from a higher grade, 
in a higher grade, on problems assigned by the teacher. High- 
ability groups worVdng faster than regular groups. Independent 
work and research. 

Construction work. Maps, charts, dioramas, transparen- 
cies, costumes, puppets, modeb, apparatus. 

Holiday programs. Planning, rehearsing, conducting. 
Hanukkah as well ns Christmas. 

Dramatics. Original plaj-s, adaptations of texts, standard 
plays, and skits. Culmination of units or projects, assembly 
programs, holiday programs. Roles distributed (by pupils or 
teacher) on basis of difllculty. 

Exhibitions. Art, hobt^, creative-writing. Room, school, 
and adult hobby clubs. 
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Creative work. Writing, art, music, mechanics, dancing, 
devising puzzles. School and room newspapers. A weekly 
page in local paper. Illustrating own works. Story telling 
to own class or younger children. Murals. 

Debates and panel discussions. English, science, social 
studies. In home room, in assembly, interscholastic. 

Broadcasting. Soloist. Orchestra. Speaker. Actor. 
School or private broadcasting station. 

Camping. Foe biolo^ and zoology students. 

Student days. Social-studies classes take over town offices. 

Chores related to subjects. Cataloguing the library, serv- 
ing as librarian, budgeting materials, collecting milk and bank 
money, clerking for eye tests in lower grades, teaching lower 
grade, helping slower classmates. 

Demonstrations. Of science experiments, models or cos- 
tumes, dances. Playing an instrument for the class. 

Projects. Class, group, individual. In all subjects, includ- 
ing science and art. Rhythm band. 

Reports. Oral to class. Written. Book reviews, research 
topics, term essays, original plays. 


THE SKY IS THE LIMIT 

When you set out to help a student learn all that is called 
for in the curriculum and as much more as he can absorb with 
profit and without overwork, you and he will think of many in- 
viting ways to achieve your purpose. As one teacher has said, 
“The sky is the limit.” One case shows how far enrichment can 
go. A bright boy seemed to his fifth-grade teacher to be daw- 
dling a great deal. The teacher could speak French and substi- 
tuted French lessons for part of his work in language arts. By 
junior high school, when the social-studies class was writing 
letters to “pen pals” in Europe, he was able to write his in French. 
By the end of Junior year in high school he bad taken all the 
French and Latin which his school oficred. The French teacher 
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arranged for him to go to France as an exchange student in his 
senior year. When he returned, he entered college with ad- 
vanced standing and majored in Romance languages. 


EXPLAINING ENRICHMENT TO PUPILS 

Pupils readily accept an established program but may resent 
change. The bright pupil who has been drifting, or at least has 
found smooth sailing, in the regular curriculum can be upset when 
he finds himself being pushed into a gale of work. The average 
or slow pupil may ask, “Why can’t I do that, too?” 

Fairness is the first safeguard. Classroom duties, class 
positions, team captaincies, and any honor that docs not abso- 
lutely require superior ability may well be rotated. The ex- 
perience of co-operating with a leader is as necessary for a 
bright child as b experience in Icademhip. Similarly, as many 
privileges as possible should be open to all, perhaps on the 
basb of e^ort or improvement. One teacher used his bright 
pupils as messengers on the theory that it would not hurt them to 
lose class time. He had to give up (he system when the class 
complained about the bright pupils' frequent and — perhaps un- 
duly — prolonged absences from the room. But teachers who 
rotate messenger duties, or use them as rewards for cleanliness 
or co-operation or improvement in work, have no trouble. 

Extra credit for extra work generally does more harm than 
good. The bright pupil gets an A without It. The slow pupil 
thinks it unfair. Formal assignments on different levels in the 
same class, unless groups based on ability meet separately, are 
abo a source of difficulty. The bright say, “Why?" and the 
slow do not understand. 

Class discussion and group planning arc the best basis for 
setting up and maintaining an enrichment program. You can 
explain your ideas about why and how pupils might go beyond 
the curriculum, and give the class b chance to criticize and make 
suggesVions. Accept shew swgjestitms •wbenever you can. II 
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you are proposing a speci&c project and ask, “Who would be a 
good person to . . . ?” the class will probably pick the most 
able candidate. If not, you can easily add to that committee by 
asking for volunteers or making suggestions of your own. When 
you talk over interesting individual projects and books for re- 
view and give the students free choice, the bright and gifted will 
probably pick the more challenging. Once the system is under 
way, even if it means that the bright children spend more time in 
the library, all the pupils will find that each does Ws full share 
of work. And if you cultivate the bright pupils' curiosity and 
initiative, they will not hold back. A teacher reports: 

I have five bright boys in Grade VI. The group does a lot of 
independent work. They are far ahead of the class, taking up 
materials that the rest won’t get. Their reports stimulate the rest 
of the class. It’s amusing to watch members of the class try to trip 
up the bright ones with difficult questions. This calls for deeper 
taking from them all, and provides many pltasuit-fuU moments 
in my teaching. 


EVALUATION OF ENRICHMENT 

Ralph Tyler, a great authority on evaluation, once said, 
“H you taow clearly what you wish to accomplish and will ex- 
amine your results objectively and honestly, you can usually 
find some means of telling how well you have succeeded." He 
cited a typical objective of teachers of English literature, one 
which many tliink is promoted by enrichment, namely, “To in- 
duce a love of good literature.*' You can tell if you have suc- 
ceeded, Tyler said, if you wiD find out what your students read 
voluntarily after completing your course. Just an examination 
of their library cards might be illuminating. 

Good evaluation of an enrichment activity requires a joint 
cflort by pupil and teacher. Each step in an activity should be 
evaluated by itself and as a means to an end. First you talk 
over the proposal in general tenns. Is it worth doing? Really 
interesting? What purpose wall it serve? Then you consider 
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how best to schedule available time and to ob tain needed books 
and materials. You agree on a tentative date for completion. 
At this stage it is wise to ask, “How shall we judge how well you 
have done?” and arrange for some concrete product, for example, 
a report or a demonstration. There should be periodic evalu- 
ation of progress noth a Anew to meeting the lime set for com- 
pletion. When the product is finished, the pupil should rate it 
for himself. Is it the best he can do? Is it satisfactory? 

The pupil should also make a report to the class, and they 
should not only discuss it but evaluate it. Theodore Hall, in 
his little book about Cleveland's Major Work Classes, Gifted 
Children: The Cleveland Story,'' describes a group from Grades 
H-III-rV which was rating an oral report. On the board was 
a list of questions. Do we have: 1. Poise? 2. Worth-while 
facts? 3. Visual aids? 4. Distinct speech? 5. Good EngHsh? 
6. Careful preparation? 7. Correct length? 8. Interesting 
topic? 9. Motes in outline? The class discussed the report in 
the light of each question, and agreed on a mark for the report 
as a whole. The children had learned to take criticism as con- 
structive and to profit from it 

Your own evaluation of what a pupil is doing and of his 
final product should question his initiative, persistence, and orig- 
inality. If in your estimation he falls short in any of these, 
talk it over with him. He may not improve on this project, but 
next time be will probably be sure he is really interested before 
he undertakes an activity. 

You will also want to be positive that the time and effort a 
pupil puts into enrichment do not keep him from making regular 
progress in all of the subjects of the curriculum. He should 
certainly be expected to t^e all tests and examinations which 
the class takes. If you have doubts about his learning of the 
fundamentals, give him infonnal tests on these from time to 
time. The purpose of enrichment is not to replace the curricu- 
lum but to add to it. 
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Utilizing Community Resources 


B'tf have a very active lay committee on the gifted. 
It has iurveyed our community to find men and women 
to act at “resource people” and maintains a file of 
names and special Interesa. When we need a person 
to consult on a project, the secretary of the eommiiiee 
is glad to help the pupils make arrangements. The 
eommiitee woe {lutrutnentat in eecunng oiivanceif 
science instruction for some of our high-school SIU‘ 
dents. It started a scholarship fund that now helps 
pvo bright students go to college each year. 

— A Teacher. 


Few schools, or even whole school systems, have available 
all the people and all the maleriak which bright pupils need to 
round out their learning expwriences. And pupils in even the 
best-equipped schools profit from contacts with successful adults, 
from direct observation of many phases of the life and work of 
the community, and from direct participation in some of these. 


THE USE OF COMMUNITY RESOURCES 

A paialltl eusts between the use of audio-visual aids to in- 
struction and the use of communi^ resources in teaching the 
bright and gifted. When each teacher has to find out for himself 
what films and slides are available, write for them, collect money 
to pay for them, borrow a projector, arrange for darkening his 
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room or using another — not many visual aids arc employed. 
But when there is a director of visual education who keeps him- 
self and the teachers posted on materials and who attends to all 
details, films and other aids are a regular and popular feature of 
classroom work. Similarly, in school systems which have a 
supervisor for the education of the bright and gifted and in com- 
munities which have active comnutiees, community resources 
are likely to be well known and fully utilized. Many of the ideas 
we shall discuss in this chapter you can follow up on your own 
or with the help of a service club or other community group. 
But you will probably do more and do it more efficiently if you 
have organized backing. 

The Palo Alto, California, Unified School District has both 
a co-ordinator of work for the gifted and a teacher committee 
on gifted children. The District issues a booklet. The Gifted 
Child, which tells teachers where they can get help in carrying 
out all phases of an enrichment program. The central olfice 
maintains a file listing the names of all resource persons in Palo 
Alto who have shown themselves willing to assist In the school, 
directions for reaching these people, the limits of their availa- 
bility, and the nature of any displays or e;Uiibits they may possess.^ 

Stamford, Connecticut, has a committee on the gifted ap- 
pointed by the Citizens' School League. This is a lay committee 
with professional consultants. It keeps a file of people in indus- 
try and the professions who are willing to serve as resource per- 
sons. 


BENEFITS OF AN ORGANIZED PROGRAM 

Programs like those in Palo Alto and Stamford do more 
than help teachers supplement instruction. They introduce 
bright youngsters from all sorts of backgrounds to the people in 
the locality who value intellectual pursuits. The boys and girls 
come to realize something of the rewards of learning and to see 
that these rewards can be both spiritual and material. They 
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Arrangements for teachers to visit the Hunter Col- 
lege Elementary School and otiher special classes for 
bright children. 

Articles on the bright and ^fted in the local news- 
papers. 

A speakers’ bureau to arrange for talks at meet- 
ings of aU kinds of local groups. 

A TV broadcast by the chairman of the com- 
mittee. 

A survey of the bright pupils in the system, as 
identified by the teachers and by psychological exam- 
inations. 

An institute on the bright and gifted conducted 
by a state teachers college, in co-operation with the 
state committee. 

An extension course for teachers on teaching the 
bright and ^ted. 

A central file of resource persons. 

Clerical assistance from parent volunteers. 

Transportation for field trips. 

A special class for bright children in one elemen- 
tary school. Thb is described as “a pilot project in 
ability grouping." 


HELP FROM LOCAL ORGANIZATIONS 

All of the service clubs and many other organizations have 
traditions of helping youngsters. A large number of community 
projects that are sponsored by community organizations are de- 
scribed by Robert 3. Havighuist, Eugene Stivers, and Robert F. 
DeHaan in A Survey of the Education of Gifted Children.* Mu- 
sic and ait piedominale in the mrtivities, but there are also proj- 
ects for creative writing, dramatics, science, nature study, foreign 
languages, and photography. Special mention is due the In- 
dianapolis Junior League and the Indianapolis Foundation, 
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which have provided scholarships for teachers to study the edu* 
cation of gifted children. 

Practically every community, no matter how small, has 
some clubs that can be led to help bright and talented children 
individually or in groups. Racial and religious groups are also 
often glad to help their bright young members. A small town 
might have a paint-and-clay club whose members give talented 
young artists free lessons, a French club which conducts a volun- 
teer French class for children one afternoon a week, a poetry 
club which admits high-school students to membership, and a 
scholarship association. New Canaan, Connecticut, a town of 
S,000, has an art group which exhibits young artists* pictures, a 
Town Players’ Club which gives parts to young actors, and a 
Junior Audubon Society. 

If you have no committee on the gifted, peihaps you could 
get the P.T.A. to survey the organizations in your touti which 
might help bright children. Such a survey svill be aided by the 
fact that a large number of organizations will be represented in 
the P.T.A. membership. Similarly, a teachers-association com- 
mittee or just the faculty of your school will have a wide first- 
hand knowledge of the organized groups in the community, 
their major interests, and how best to approach them. 

You yourself probably belong to one or more clubs which 
you might interest In bri^l boys and girls. When your turn 
comes to give a talk or to arrange a program, take as your topic 
“Teaching the Bright and Gifted.” Suggest that your club appoint 
a committee to see what it can do to help. Do not expect im- 
mediate results. Your fellow members will certainly want to 
study the possibilities and they may have prior obligations. But 
If you have on idea which you think your club should support, 
tactfully remind the members of it from lime to time. 

Knowledge that it has helped youngsters to real achieve- 
ment serves to keep an organization’s interest alive. One of the 
reasons that children's orchestras and choirs arc so generously 
supported is that their sponsors can attend the public perform- 
ances. The adults have a feeling of personal pride in what the 
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youngsters do. They shine with reflected glory. If you are 
responsible for securing an organization's help for bright young- 
sters, try to see that the youngsters reciprocate. The College 
Club likes to have a scholarship holder come to a meeting and 
tell his experiences. A student whose singing lessons are paid 
for by the Sons of Apollo should give a program at their annual 
banquet. When young artists exhibit their work in the public 
library, the sponsoring club's name should be in the biggest letters. 


HELP FROM COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 

Colleges and universities have been very generous in pro- 
moting special activities for children. For example, the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, through its Department ol Art, conducts 
voluntary classes in drawing, painting, clay modeling, woodcraft, 
weaving, block printing, metd work, carving, puppet work, and 
paper craft. Some of the classes meet in the art museum and 
some in city schoolrooms.* 

The Peabody Museum of Yale University has a School Serv- 
ice Department. Trained docents arrange visits, tell stories, 
and teach lessons in all phases of natural history. Bright chil- 
dren arc given special encouragement. They draw books from 
the museum's library and are allowed use of the museum exhibits. 
We shall quote in a later chapter a scven-year-old’s story inspired 
by a visit to the museum; a picture of the hero, the dinosaur Mon- 
oclonius, b one of our illustrations. 

In Norfolk, Connecticut, a town of 1,500, the Ellen Battell 
Sioeckel Trust maintains the Norfolk Music School of Yale 
University. As part of its program, ihb school offers local 
children instruction in painting, drawing, and the modem dance. 
Each public-school teacher Is allowed to nominate pupils for 
membership. Classes arc held two mornings a week in August. 
At the end of the season an exhibition of the children’s work b 
open to the public. An offidal account of one season starts 
with quotations from Herbert Read's Education for Peacet “Self- 
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expression is self-improvement,” and, “The grace we can acquire 
by means of music, poetry, and the plastic arts is not a super- 
ficial acquirement but the key to all knowledge and all noble 
behavior,” 


HELP FROM INDUSTRY 

There seems to be cvciy reason why industry should sup- 
port projects for bright chil^en. There is a precedent in the 
support which 4-H Oubs receive from companies that depend 
directly or indirectly on farming. Nation^ Dairy Products, 
Swift and Company, and the Union Bag and Paper Corporation 
are a few of the big corporations which help the 4-H by supplying 
consultants, giving materials, and sponsoring contests. 

David SamoS, Chairman of the Radio Corporation of 
America, has proposed that industrial technologists be released 
to teach science and mathematics in high schools which have 
been unable to secure teachers in these fields. The American 
Cyanamid Corporation has an arrangement whereby bright stu- 
dents observe and assist in the company's laboratories. The 
Stamford committee on the gifted canvassed the local indus- 
tries and found 125 companies willing to appoint educational 
representatives who would provide speakers for classrooms and 
arrange for students to visit the plants. The companies set up 
exhibits of materials and processes to be loaned to classes study- 
ing related topics. They agreed to instruct both teachers and 
students in the newest techniques. In several states in its ter- 
ritory, the Southern New England Telephone Company sends 
special teams into both elementary and secondary schools, and 
inwtes teachers to bring their classes to visit telephone plants. 
Industrial co-operation of this type brings to small schools enrich- 
ment that otherwise might be b^ond their means. 

You can make a start in securing help from big companies 
by studying the Educators Guide to Free Fi7ms.* If you find 
some that fit in with a project which your students have under 
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way, write for them. Then, if your bright students want more 
information, they can correspond with the companies. If your 
town has a Chamber of Commerce or a Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, talk with the secretary about inducing the local companies 
to follow Stamford’s example. 


RESOURCE PERSONS 

If the parents in your community co-operate like those in 
the pamphlet Fifty Teachers to a Classroom.^ you and your pu- 
pils have no trouble in locating people to help you when you 
need firsthand information. And the more ample the program of 
enrichment in your classroom— the larger the number of projects 
and the greater the depth and breadth of the knowledge that your 
bright pupils pursue— ^e more help you do need. Neither you 
by yourself nor the books your pupib read can give the pupils all 
the facts they want to know. 

Moreover, when people with special knowledge come into 
the classroom or allow themselves to be interviewed at their 
offices or homes, they teach in more ways than one. Most pu- 
pils, even those from superior homes, have rather limited contacts 
with adults. Just meeting people of varied intellectual interests 
stimulates a bright pupil. He sees that there is a world of the 
mind and that he may win a place in it. 

Almost always the pupils who are working on a project 
can themselves think of someone, or find out from their parents 
about someone, who will gladly help. But if you and your fel- 
low teachers (and your lay committee on the gifted) systemati- 
cally explore the local possibilities, you can increase both the 
number of consultants and the kinds of help which they may 
offer. One mathematics and science department in a small city 
has a list of eighty consultants, who among them have an amaz- 
ing variety of special interests and special equipment. One 
suburban town has an alphabetical file tliat begins, “actor, ac- 
tress. architect," and ends with “weaver,” The possibilities ate 




Reference «ork. Bright bo>’s and girlJ quickly learn lo use card cata- 
logues and standard reference works. They have a lively curiosity and 
naturally turn to books to fiiid answers to their questions. They should 
have ready access to the school and public libraries. 

Hearing herself as others hear her. Disk or tape recordings which the 
pupil can play back to himself are esceltent aids in the teaching of music, 
foreign languages, and correct English. They make the pupil awere of 
bis mistakes. And they are fun! 



Unit of work on bootis Mound fite world. This coincr of a ciassroor 
in the George Washington School, Cleveland, shows how pupils in Majo 
Work Classes use painting and puppets to illustrate the costumes of th 
countries about which they are reading. 
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so nearly limitless and differ so from town to to\vn that a clas- 
sification of the kinds of help to be sought from resource people 
is perhaps more suggesti\’e than one by occupations. There is 
a good deal of overlapping in the following classification, and 
no doubt there are many omissions. No list is a good substitute 
for the attitude which prompts you and your pupils to ask, “Is 
there anyone who could add in any way to what we can do for 
ourselves?” 

Help with specific units and projects. Examples: a farmer 
for a unit on milk; a public-utility official for a unit on power; 
a lawj’er for a debate on forms of city government. 

Illustrations and exhibits to illustrate units, projects, or the 
regular curriculum. Examples: a tourist with color photographs; 
an industrialist with a collection of the tools used in the early 
days of his industry; a music lover with a collection of appropri- 
ate records. 

Practical applications of any type of study. Examples: an 
accountant on the use of arithmetic or on mechanical computers; 
a newspaper reporter on his work; a chemist on industrial chem- 
istry. 

Supplementary Instructors in a regular subject. Examples: 
one or more natives of France to accustom students of French 
tt^iffering habits of speech (intonation, speed, accent); a writer 
toi:riticize advanced compositions; a musician to play; a painter 
to paint; a cartoonist to draw; a poet or actor to read poetry. 

Instruction in a subject, or at a level, not available in the 
regular curriculum. Examples: people skilled in a foreign lan- 
guage, the dance, mathematics, physics. 

Coaching in extracurricular activities. Examples: an actor 
for dramatics; an athlete in a sport; a newspaper editor for the 
school paper; a poet for the poetry club. 

Educational guidance. Examples: college graduates on 
their colleges; a doctor on the land of training doctors must have. 

Vocational guidance. Examples: a lawyer to talk with an 
individual student or to a group on the law; an elected official to 
discuss politics and government service. 
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If a list arranged by occupations seems more practical to 
you than this, you can use the Yellow Pages of your telephone 
book as a guide to both what kind of help is available and who can 
give it. Do not forget, though, to add categories like collectors, 
hobbyists, and travelers. 

You need to know who can give what kind of help, when 
and how often each person is willing to come to school or have 
students visit him, and how efiective each person is with pupils at 
different levels of achievement. You will want this information 
readily available in your school, but, because excellent resource 
people may be drawn from a wide territory and because teachers 
in other districts may discover some you would not, a master file 
in a central office is desirable. If clerical help is available, per- 
haps by arrangement with a committee or with the P.T^., the 
master file can be duplicated. If not, you will find it profitable 
to make a visit to the office and take some notes for your own 
use. 

Experience suggests some courtesies and some precautions 
in making arrangements with resource persons. There should be 
definite agreement as to time and place, and as to how long a visit 
or interview is to last. If possible, the school should offer to 
arrange transportation for anyone coming to the school, poiticu- 
larly if he is bringing any considerable amount of materials with 
him. In the latter case he imghl be grateful for pupils’ help in 
loading and unloading. People generally like an invitation writ- 
ten by the pupils themselves, but, when pupils have made arrange- 
ments, you should check with the adult and perhaps remind him 
of his appointment. Try not to impose on one person too fre- 
quently. 

Not all specialists arc good teachers. If one asks your ad- 
vice, stress the desirability of pictures and collections — of audio- 
visual aids, though a layman might not understand the term. 
Suggest that he encourage students to ask questions, but that when 
they ask something which they should be able to find out for 
themselves he might well reply with a guiding question. When 
students are to interview an individual in his home or office. 
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try to have two or three go together. They profit from exchang- 
ing notes. And when two youngsters are together there is prac- 
tically no chance that an immoral aduU will try to take advan- 
tage of them. 

Few volunteers have the time and surplus energy to under- 
take anything like regular instniciion. For example, a volunteer 
should not be urged to undertake the responsibility of coaching 
a whole play. When regular instruction is required, if only for a 
period a day or for a few weeks, some arrangement should be 
made to pay the individual. If school funds arc not available, the 
regular employer may be vnlllng to let an individual work with the 
school on company time as a public service. In several towns, 
citizens of a common racial background are paying the salaries of 
part-time elementary- and secondary-school instructors in their 
traditional language. 

Materials and equipment for a special project are often 
loaned to a school by individuals and by business firms, as well as 
by public libraries and museums. And sometimes the P.T.A. or 
another organization will give a school musical instruments, a 
microscope, a tape recorder, or encylopedias that have not been 
provided for in regular school budget. Your resource per- 
sons often volunteer to secure materials and equipment for you. 
If they do not volunteer, you probably should not beg. But we 
have known a tactful, "How I wish we had . . .,” to produce 
results. 


COMMUNITY CLASSES AND CLUBS 

Museums, libraries, the Scouts, church groups, community 
houses, hobby clubs, summer camps, local foundations, and rec- 
reation agencies, as well as private teachers, offer a large variety 
of out-of-school lessons and cultural activities in which bright 
youngsters can take parL You should be f amili ar with all of the 
opportunities in your neighborhood so you can steer youngsters 
into those suited to their interests and talents. 
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When you know a pupil is taking out-of-school lessons or, 
for example, is playing in a community orchestra, try to talk with 
his teacher or director about the “size” of the child’s talent and 
about ways in which you can foster it. Often you can arrange 
for a talented child to devote considerable school time to his spe- 
cialty and to use it in contributing to school projects. The 
recognition which he gains in thk way will help him resist the 
pressure to slight his talent in order to be more like the rest of 
the gang. You should also consider the desirability of releas- 
ing a talented young person from part of his scheduled work in 
school. If he can take special lessons in school hours, he will 
still have time for valuable after-school association with other 
children. New York State makes formal provision for “rclcased- 
time” lessons and sets up regulations to govern them. 

If some type of instruction is notably mbsing from your 
school’s curriculum and b not offered by any out-of -school group, 
think what club in your community specializes in a related ac- 
tivity and might sponsor a course. 

’The diversity of special training that may be available is 
suggested by the sixty meric badges which Boy Scouts can earn. 
Scouts do much of their studying for a badge on their own — and 
this is a virtue in many out-of-$chool activities — ^but the Scout- 
master aba arranges for them to have special instruction from 
experts. An Eagle Scout has to qualify for twenty-one badges. 
Explorer Scouts go even further. When an Explorer was being 
chosen to accompany the United States geophysical-year expedi- 
tion to the antarctic, the seven final candidates all had special 
accomplbhments which would have been useful to the expedition. 
For example, one was a skilled radio technician, another a geolo- 
gbt. These young men were only freshmen in college, but were 
already virtually professionals In their fields. 


SUMMER CLASSES 

Bright students, following the example of their teachers, 
should use at least part of the long summer vacation for self-im- 
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provement. Unfortunately the connotations of the word “vaca- 
tion” seem to have caused most summer programs to forgo any- 
thing that smacks of books and study. Recreational and camp 
programs may include arts and crafts and music, though they are 
mainly given over to athletics. Only the library provides a 
rendezvous for the youngster with literary inclinations, and, be- 
tween staff shortages and vacations, the library may not be able 
to do much more than circulate books. The eager young scien- 
tist, if he is to carry his work forward, may be driven to solitary 
effort. 

If your community has a summer recreation program, draw 
the director’s attention to this situation. Ask your public librar- 
ian about summer hours and whether or not the library has sum- 
mer meetings for discussing books and for creative writing which 
you might suggest to bright students. Try to see that nature 
study Is included In playground programs and is the programs 
o! day camps. 


CONTESTS. AWARDS. AND EXHIBITS 

Fifty-six awards and prizes were distributed at the graduating 
exercises of one high-scbool class of 259 students. Scarcely a 
week goes by that your newspaper does not carry the announce- 
ment of an essay contest, a spelling bee, or an oratorical contest. 
Some of these are local, and the prize is all of $5. Some are 
national, and the winner may receive a college scholarship worth 
$2,000 a year for four years. Lenny Ross, aged 10 years, height 
4 feet, 4 inches, won $100,000 on N.B.C.’s program The Big 
Surprise by answering a series of questions on the stock market. 
Taxes took $67,000 of his $100,000, but the New York Stock 
Exchange gave him a bonus of $2,500 in stock and $40 a month 
for five years to invest in a monthly investment plan. And the 
IVall Street Journal presented him wth a free subscription. 

Occasionally a very bright student wins a batch of prizes. 
One senior won a Freedoms Foundation Award, his school 
newspaper’s award for excellence in journalism, a service-club 
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sters, as we have said, typically have the will to serve and an 
insight which lets them see where they can be of help. If their 
services are utilized, the students grow in sympathy and in vision. 
Teachers, student councils, and the hoards of service organiza- 
tions should be alert to ways in which students can help. More 
organizations should follow the example of the American Red 
Cross and set up a junior division. 

Elementary- as well as secondary-school students can help 
in Community Chest campaigns. Red Cross drives, clean-up cam- 
paigns, and safety drives. Other opportunities for service are 
oSered in selling Christmas Seals and Easter Seals, in the March 
of Dimes, and in a host of fund-raising campaigns. In Rochester, 
New York, two II -year-old girls had the idea of spending their 
Saturday mornings working at the Humane Society's Shelter for 
Animals. Now the Society has five hundred volunteers on its 
rolls. In another community, s'txtb-graders who were members 
of the Junior Red Cross made a crateful of toys for distribution 
to children in Displaced Persons* Camps overseas. 

The opportunities for community service, like the opportu- 
nities for all kinds of enrichment, are limi ted only by the time 
available for capitalizing on them. Bright students, because they 
can finish their regular work in less than normal lime, very 
generally have a surplus. They should put it to good use. 
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I am trying to persuade my principal to have one 
division oj bright children who will go through junior 
high school together. If this plan is impossible, I am 
going to try to organize a group Of bright children from 
Grades VII and VtU to meet with me once a week for 
one hour. This can easily be arranged in our depart- 
mental setup. 

— A Teacher. 

Teachers are iaclifled to think of ability grouping primarily 
as a matter of administrative policy. But grouping may con* 
cem you very directly. If your system has anything like a 
democratic adnunistration, you can have a hand in determining 
what the policies will be. If ability grouping is already the 
practice of your system, you will want to know the best methods 
of picking students to recommend for the special groups. You 
may want to teach a special group yourself. At least you will 
want to know bow methods that have been found useful with 
special groups might help you to leach your bright pupils. Fi- 
nally, and far from least, you will have to explain to parents the 
provision your school makes for bright children — or why it does 
not make such provision. 

Whatever your school docs for bright children, formally or 
informally or as an exception to tfic rules, you are the person 
best able to advise with the principal, the parents, and the child. 
You will want to know about the many possibilities so that you 
can recommend the one which, in the light of your knowledge 
of the individual and of the situation, seems right to you. 
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THE CASE FOR SPECIAL GROUPS 

Some forms of special grouping are almost universally used 
at one grade level or another, and always have been. Regula- 
tions governing age of entrance to kindergarten really reflect 
ability grouping on the basts of probable social maturity, for 
example, the ability to get along away from mother and to button 
up. Six years was set as the age of entrance to first grade because 
of studies that showed the average child was able to learn to read 
then. Reading groups based on ability are common practice in 
primary grades. Retardation of a slow learner is ability group- 
ing. The college course in high school is almost always restricted 
to students whose grades average something more than passing. 
Those who qualify for college are a select group, and advanced 
degrees have traditionally been restricted to very superior students. 
Adults normally dock with those of similar ability and interests, 
like birds of a feather. 

No two students have identical abilities in all subjects, but 
the more alike the members of a group are in ability and inter- 
ests, the more efficiently it functions. NVhenever the range of 
knowledge in a specific subject is so great that the pupils cannot 
work together, the teacher has to spread himself very thin. 
There b not only the question of the time which must be spent 
with individuab while the others fend for themselves, but there 
is also all the labor of making separate plans and of providing 
varied materiab. 

Every teacher who has taught classes of bright children is 
enthusiastic about the relative ease of dbcipllne. Vbitors to 
Cleveland's Major Work Classes are always struck by the orderly, 
purposeful behavior of the children. Dorothy Norrb, super- 
visor of the classes, says that the pupil who acts as group leader 
b responsible for dbdpline, which she defines as “seeing that 
the ordinary rules of courtesy are observed.” * The principal of 
a consolidated high school reports, “Our teachers have concluded 
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they would rather handle larger groups in the top group than in 
the others, because of attention span, desire to co-operate and 
learn, easier motivation, independent work level, and more pleas- 
ant relationships.” And teachers who continue to teach regular 
grades after a reorganization of classes according to ability, re- 
port that their discipline problems have diminished. “Now,” 
writes one teacher, “it’s much easier to keep all my students 
interested and busy.” George V. Sheviakov and Fritz Redl, in 
Discipline, say, “The mere mixture of . . . too heterogeneous 
elements . . , may in itself constitute a constant producer of 
discipline problem behavior without anything else being wrong.” ® 

Bright students who work together stimulate each other to 
greater intellectual activity than is ordinarily found in a regular 
class. They give and take criticism, exchange ideas, and share 
research in a way that is hardly possible between pupils of unlike 
abilities. And, because all are able to do a great deal of work 
and ate expected to do it, there is no feeling of discrimination. 
A bright elementary-school group can be taught French without 
any pupils’ being left out. And, incidentally, when a whole 
group is capable of profiting from an extra subject or from some 
alteration in the standard curriculum, scheduling is infinitely 
more convenient. 

Periodic surveys have been made of the graduates of Cleve- 
land’s Major Work Classes. Walter B. Barbe reports the results 
of one survey: the majority of the respondents approved of the 
program with enthusiasm, some approved with reservations, and 
only 7.9 per cent disapproved. Suggestions for improvement in- 
cluded better-trained teachers, more mixing with other pupils, 
more acceleration, more vocational guidance, and more work in 
shop and commercial subjects. The men listed the features they 
liked best in the following order: opportunity to express individu- 
ality, differences from regular curriculum, freedom from regi- 
mentation, stimulation and challenge, classmates, foreign lan- 
guage, student-teacher relationships, and small classes. The 
women mentioned all of these but listed foreign language at the 
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top and “individuality” thud. Sixty-one per cent of the men 
and 74 per cent of the woroeo reported that they thought the 
special classes had helped them make a good adjustment.* 


OBiECTlONS AND SAFEGUARDS 

Critics o! ability grouping have several objections to it. 
These are all worth considering, and the dangers cited should 
certainly be guarded against in every way possible. Many 
teachers hesitate to nominate pupils for special classes for fear of 
making mistakes by passing over some who arc qualified. They 
also fear they might assign some who arc not qualified to a fast 
class, where they would be fish out of water. The methods of 
identification described in Chapter H will, if systematically used, 
minimize the chance for mistakes. In addition, it is wise foe the 
teachers of special classes to be alert to recognize any pupil who 
is having difficulty and, if necessary, to transfer him to another 
class. A good system, in use in several schools, is to have a 
formal “reshuffie” at the end of the first six weeks. Teachers of 
all sections discuss the pupils they think might profit from a trans- 
fer. There are enough changes in both directions to keep the 
pupils from feeling singled out. Ballirooie's Robert E. 
Junior High School draws bright students from all over the city. 
It also has several sections of average students. A student who 
finds a special class too difiicull has his choice of remaining in 
Lee or returning to his old school. 

Conceit is said by some to be a likely result of ability group- 
ing. Experience indicates that the opposite is nearer the truth. 
The bright pupils in a regular class very soon find that they are 
superior to the other children. They pride themselves on A’s 
that they do not have to work for. In a class with their intellec- 
tual peers they are subject to competition and criticism from 
equals. They leara that they have to work for praise and that 
they can work hard and do no belter than someone else. They 
leam how much there is to learn and, instead of having a know'it- 
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all attitude, they, like Socrates, realize that they know nothing. 

Today, most special groups are scheduled to share some 
classes and activities with other students. The bright pupil who 
takes shop or typing or plays basketball with youngsters who may 
be as good or better than he is in these activities is protected from 
conceit. A program of this sort also answers the objection that 
special grouping has a flavor of aristocracy, that it is undemo- 
cratic. 

Some administrators object to special classes because they 
fear these would entail extra expense. Actually the expense 
need be no greater than that for regular classes. The classes for 
bright pupils can be as large as the regular classes. Some extra 
equipment is desirable, but not essential. The fast groups in 
high school really need nothing that is not regularly available 
in the school laboratories and library. 


THE BASES OF GROUPING 

The selection of pupils for high-ability groups should involve 
all the techniques of identification. Nomination by the class- 
room teacher is of prime im[>ortance. You are the one who 
knows best whether the pupil has both the ability and the willing- 
ness to work which a special class requires. Only if you fear 
that you arc prejudiced against ability grouping or against a 
particular pupil should you minimize your role in selection. The 
pupil’s school record is important because it reflects the judgment 
of successive teachers os to ability and attitude to school. 
When special classes are organized for individual subjects or 
when a whole program is planned tor students with a particular 
talent, high interest is essential. In older students this interest 
might well be vocational in nature. At least, the area of speciali- 
zation should be related to the student’s present vocational plans, 
though it should not make a change impossible. Standardized 
tests of both intelligence and achievement, and, if possible, indi- 
vidual psychological examinations, should be given to all pupils. 
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It is unwise to set an arbitrary lower limit unless there are so 
many candidates whose IQ's and achievement scores arc above 
this limit that final selection can be made on other grounds. 
When there ate a great many canduiatos, competiUve examma- 
tions help in selection. These are used in the selection of students 
for New York City’s specialized high schools. They arc widely 
used in Europe to select students for college, and in this country 
for appointment to Annapolis and the other Service academies. 

A conference of a pupil’s teachers, past and present, to- 
gether with the teacher of the special group and the responsible 
administrator is advisable. It guards against mistakes, protects 
the classroom teacher from criticism, and enlists his future 
co-operation. It helps the special-group teacher to understand 
the pupil and to start him well. 

The wishes of the pupil himself and his parents should always 
be consulted. In secondary schools this may just be a routine 
matter ot election of the college course with the advice and ap- 
proval of the home-room teacher and the guidance counselor. 
If it b more than thb, if it involves an honors group or independ- 
ent study or unusual concentration in one field, both the home- 
room teacher and the special<lass teacher should talk with 
the student and be sure he understands the amount of independent 
work he will have to do and the extent to which he sviU be respon- 
sible. If the student objects to associating with “brains” or 
“eggheads" but is obviously of high caliber, an effort may well 
be made to help him change his point of view. Have him talk 
with students already in the class or with those who expect to 
enter; they may help him make up hfa mind. The final deebion 
should be approved by the parent. 

In elementary schools, especially when joining a special 
group means transfer to another school, the parent should be 
seen personally by the teacher in charge of the special class or by 
the supervisor of special classes, if there is one. A visit to the 
class is recommended for b<Hh parent and pupil. The parent’s 
questions should be answered as fully as possible (except that it 
is unwise to discuss the exact IQ’s of the candidate or of the 
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other childrea), and the dedsion should not be rushed. The 
parent may wish to know the names of other families in the 
neighborhood who have or have bad children in the class. 


SOME ESTABLISHED ELEMENTARY^CHOOL PROGRAMS 

We have found it difficult to make a choice of three or four 
outstanding examples of special classes to describe, not because 
of a lack of such classes but becau» there are so many. And the 
number in the top rank grows with each semester. 

Cleveland's Major Work Classes have been in existence for 
more than thirty-five years. They are under the direction of a 
special super>dsor. Surveys of “graduates” and close co-opera- 
tion of the teachers with each other and with the parents of their 
pupils lead to constant improvement of the program. The classes 
are located in regular elementary schools chosen for convenience 
of situation. Each class draws from several grades; for example, 
children from Grades It, m, and IV may be in the same room. 
There are about a thousand elementary-school pupils in the pro- 
gram. (Because the secondary schools have other opportunities 
for meeting individual needs, there are only about 2S0 junlor- 
bigh-school pupils in Major Work Classes and the same number 
from senior high school.) Selection for the classes is based on 
appraisal fay the regular class teacher with the help of the super- 
visor, and with special reference to good adjustment, high achieve- 
ment, and physical fitness. Infonnalion about preschool de- 
velopment is obtained in a conference with parents. A minimum 
IQ of 125 on an individual Stanford-Binet test is required. The 
city-wide group-intelligcncc-tcsl program serves as a screening 
device. Parents of successful candidates are interviewed by the 
supervisor to be sure the purpose of the program is understood. 
Parents are responsible for transporting the child to and from 
school. 

Each special class is an integral part of the school in which 
It IS focafed. The papik participate in all school actiwu'es, share 
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insiruction by specialists, and have ihc same report cards. The 
curriculum is enriched in art, music, and foreign language and by 
field trips. Classroom methods emphasize discussion and re- 
search. Units of Nvoric arc ured. 

The Cleveland program has been described in many maga- 
zine articles; for example, ‘Tailor-Made for High IQs,” by 
Norris.* Two books about it are Merle R. Sumption’s Three 
IhmdTed Gi/ted Children^ and Hall’s Gi/fcd Children: The 
Cleveland Story. Hall’s book charmingly describes actual 
classes, and contains a valuable "Guide for Developing Classes for 
Gifted Children” by Norris.* 

The Colfax School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, is an clcmcn- 
lary school, with a kindergarten and Grades 1-VI. The principal, 
Ilcdwig O. Pregler, has recounted the growing pains of "The Col- 
fax Plan ." ' At first, children in Grades V and VI who had 
achicvcment-tesi scores two years above grade level were brought 
together for two hours a week to work on a special project under 
a special teacher. This produced conflicts of interest, and some 
of the pupils tried to avoid work by playing one class agairtst the 
other, ^me of the pupils who had high achievement but not 
necessarily high IQ's found the double responsibility too hard. 
Scheduling was diflicull. The next year all the pupils in Grades 
IV-VI were scheduled for a two-hour program, the regular pupils 
in clubs and the bright pupils in an enrichment class. The bright 
pupils rebelled. They prefened Ihc clubs. In the meantime, the 
librarian had been ofTcfing special guidance to the bright group, 
and that had been very successful. This suggested the organiza- 
tion of bright pupils (this time chosen on the basis of both 
achievement and IQ) info an academic workshop. There are 
now three workshops (Grades I and II, HI and IV. V and VI), 
which meet at the same time scheduled for academic work for 
all cbsscs. This amounts lo half a day. The other half day 
is spent In a regular home room for art, music, and phj-sical edu- 
cation. Each workshop contains as many pupils as a regular 
class, so the program has not required an extra teacher. *rhe 
workshop use the Pittsburgh course of study. This was care- 
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fully devised to provide for individual differences. It suggests 
many enrichment activities. In addition, the workshop pupils 
take Spanish and typing. The workshop teachers emphasize 
both individual and group projects and the laboratory, or experi- 
mental, approach. Even first-graders, Pregler says, arc fasci- 
nated by experiments to prove a truth or try out a hypothesis “to 
see what it will do.” ^ch child must learn to t^k quickly, 
analjtically, logically, critically, and reflectively. He must 
know how to find facts and to express results clearly. Pregler 
says, “Thus the Colfax plan through its workshop prowdcs men- 
tally superior children with three essential experiences: group 
activities both with their social and mental peers; indindual ac- 
tivities through projects; and drill in the mental skills.” 

The University City, Missouri, public schools include eight 
elementary schools. Special enrichment classes for gifted pupils 
meet for forty to fifty minutes twice a week in each school. The 
maximum number in a class is ten. Most of the classes are con- 
fined to pupils of a single grade level. The pupils are chosen 
on the basis of classwork. school marks, and over-all performance 
as shown by the permanent record. Most of them have IQ’s of 
140 and above. A special “enrichment-class teacher" conducts 
the classes. In general, each class works on a project not in- 
cluded in the regular curriculum. The classes arc provided as an 
integral pari of the regular program, like speech classes or band 
instruction. No special publicity k given to them. The suc- 
cess of the program k described in an article by James M. Dunlap, 
“Gifted Children in an Enriched Program." • In three years the 
program grew from 50 to 275 pupils. Only 25 pupils have 
failed to adjust satisfactorily to the program. Of 23 “graduates’* 
in junior high school, 14 made the honor roll. This k three and 
one-half times the number of honor-roll students from a matched 
control group. 

Reading about what others are doing and, c\'en better, 
visiting a class of bright children help you select the best 
methods of teaching your bright pupils. Stimulating accounts of 
other special groups for bright cUldren arc available in Gertrude 
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Hildreth’s educating Gilted Children at Hunter College Element 
tary School* Havighurst, Stivers, and DcHaan’s A Survey of the 
Educolion of Gijled Children,” Helen l^oberts' C«rrefU Trends 
in the Education of the Gifted** and many articles in educational 
magazines. 

When a special group must contain as many pupils as a 
regular class, there is no reason why the required number cannot 
be made up from children at two or three grade levels, as in 
Cleveland and in the Colfax School. Sharing nonacademic ac- 
tivities with other pupils lets each age group have a wide range 
of ordinary associations with their age mates. Flexible require- 
ments for admission to the special group facilitate enrolling the 
desired number of pupils. 

Sometimes a small special group can be scheduled for a 
single subject, like French. Oubs that cut across classes can be 
organized on the basis of ability as well as interest. There has 
been some experimentation with a special teacher for gifted chil- 
dren who, like a remedial-reading teacher, works with individuals 
an hour of two a week. The work may be on a project, or the 
special teacher may act as a guidance counselor. A successful 
experiment with the counseling plan in Bedford. Ohio, is de- 
scribed by Paul H. Holcomb; the Bedford program enrolled sixty 
children from Grades I-XII, and though the program was volun- 
tary, only one pupil withdrew.'* 


SECONDARY-SCHOOL PROGRAMS 

New York City has a number of specialized high schools, in- 
cluding two for science, one for musiu and art, one for the per- 
forming arts, and one for science and technology. In each of 
these, the course of study is planned for pupils who intend to go 
to college. It requires the usual college-entrance courses in 
English, social studies, and foreign language, but provides an 
opportunity to major in mathematics and science (or art or 
music) and to do honors work in these subjects. The provisions 
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for general education permit a student to change his mind about 
his specialty. One graduate of Stuyvesant High School, which 
offers specialized training in mathematics and science, majored in 
French at Yale and entered law school. He was a member of 
Phi Beta Kappa. J. Wayne Wrightstone, in an article, “The 
Career High School,” describes New York City's specialized 
schools and its terminal vocational schools. He points out that 
the combination of common interest and a common purpose 
motivates the students in each of these schools,** 

Many high schools, including some in small cities and in 
rural districts, now have honors or seminar classes in addition to 
the college-preparatory curriculum. These classes are open to 
limited numbers of students who have done unusually good work 
and have shown a deep interest in a subject. James Hobson, 
psychologist of the Brookline, Massachusetts, schools, says that 
their high school oSers a course in creative writing to thirty juniors 
and thirty seniors in four classes of fifteen each, taught by Mr. 
Francis W. Newsom, the author of Writer's Technique. The 
students have won prize after prize in national contests and been 
able to obtain advanced standing in college English. Brandwein, 
in The Gifted Student as Future Scientist, describes the science 
program in Forest Hills High School, a general four-j’car high 
school in a suburban community of greater New York City. For- 
est Hills students have bad notable success in the Westiogbouse 
National Science Talent Search.** 

High-school teachers often help individual students and clubs 
do volunteer work of a high caliber in their special subjects. 
One Fn glich teacher, appointed official censor of a school maga- 
zine, was soon helping the editors improve their writing. A 
teacher of botany invited two outstanding students to share his 
walks in search of specimens and then taught them how to iden- 
tify and classify what they had found. An art teacher sponsored 
a student’s admission to the local paint-and-clay-club life classes 
and regularly helped him with his technique. A chemistry 
teacher, who was official sponsor of the photography club, added 
extra meetings for those who wished to study the chemistry of 
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making and developing films. Efforts like these involve overtime 
work, but, like all close association with bright pupils, they add 
zest to life. 


THE TEACHER OF SPECIAL GROUPS 

The choice of the best teacher for a class of bright children 
b a problem for both teachers and administrators. Choices based 
on seniority or convenience may or may not work out. Several 
schools which have had long experience with ability grouping 
have published their conclusions. This section amalgamates our 
own observations with what Norris, Pregler, and Brandwein have 
said. 

The teacher must have the standard attributes of good 
teachers everywhere. He must like youngsters of the age he is 
to teach. He must have great vitality, which generaUy means good 
health. A sense of humor is a priceless asset. He must be a 
well-adjusted person, able to accept his own feelings without un- 
due worry and the children’s feelings without undue antagonism. 

The teacher of a special class should be eager to teach the 
class, not as a matter of prestige, but because he believes that 
ability grouping of the type which his school uses offers the 
best means of serving the pupils and through them the community. 
But he must not have false ideas of the superiority of the bright 
and gifted. Rather he has to like them for the same reasons he 
likes other children. He has to have a mind open to new 
methods, and he must be willing to experiment and to improvise 
in order to satisfy individual differences and needs. He must 
recognize that an individualized program requires more work, 
if perhaps less strain, than teaching a basal text. He must be- 
lieve in democratic methods in the classroom, and particularly 
in pupils’ sharing responsibOi^ for planning. He should habitu- 
ally speak and write excellent En^ish. He should have a broad 
cultural background. He must be willing to learn with his pu- 
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pils, but if he is teaching a special subject he must 
in it and have great enthusiasm tor it. 

Our notes on one successful teacher of a gifte 
“She is the supreme example of a good teacher — friendly, open- 
minded, interested in each individual and constantly seeking 
clues to each one’s problems of learning and adjustment. She 
sets the stage for progress in line with ability and is critical of 
less than full achievement but ever ready to encourage effort 
and progress. She is alert to extend help in crises, but patient 
in leaving alone. She is of herself a good example.” 
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Aecehration / tt^e^ did favor loo strongly . . . 
mostly btcause it took the child away from his age 
group, which I fell might upset his social adiuslment. 

Now I have a better understanding of the factors in- 
volved and see the advantages that can be derived if 
proper enrichment Is provided also. 

— A Teacher. 

The great majoriQ' of school systems in the United States 
set a minimum age for entrance to first grade. The minimum 
varies within narrow limits. A few systems say that the child 
must be 6 years old as of September 1 of tbe year he enters. 
Others admit children to first grade if they are S years and 6 
months old on September 1. Where there are one-year klnder- 
ganens, the age for entrance to kindergarten is set as one year 
younger than that for Grade I. 

When a barrier date, let’s say age 6 on or before December 
31 of the year of admbston, is firmly held, a child born on De- 
cember 3 1 will always be admitted and one bom on January 1 al- 
ways refused. The former, if be progresses through school at the 
normal rate, will graduate from high school when be is 17 years 
and 6 months old and from college when he is 21 yean and 6 
months old. Tbe child bom a day later will be 18 years and 6 
months and 22 years and 6 months respectively. The average 
age for graduation from high school would thus be 1 8 years and 
from college 22 years. Studies have shown that the average 
graduation ages fend to be slightly higher. The class of Yale 
1956 averaged 22 years and 10 months in June, 1956. 
lOZ 
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Acceleration is defined as any .procedure which'tnables a' 
student to coroplcie his educatwn, a.ycar or more .earlier than 
ttlSTtorih tor liis age^. 'i he common procedures are early admis- 
steflTb klnUergarten, skipping a ^ade, “rapid progress." e.g., 
doing three years’ work in two, erwly admission to college (by 
skipping one or two years of high school) , and college admission 
with advanced standing. 


THE CASE FOR ACCELERATION 

“The major problem in my future,” writes a bright eighth- 
grader, “is TIME. H.S..' 4 jTS. College: 4 jts. Medical School: 
4 yrs. Interne; 3 jts. Getting myself set up: 3 >ts. Earning 
myself a reputation: 2 yrs. Dy the time 1 am a fuU-fledged 
doctor I will be an old man." 

Add two years in the Army to the above schedule, and per* 
haps a year or two to the esUmaie for earning a reputation, and 
you rcaliae that youngsters looking forward to professional ca- 
reers are bound to the wheel of lime. And when you consider 
the superior crcaiivcncss of the years before 35, you realize that, 
if education can be speeded up, both the individual and society 
have much to gain. Cut many teachers and administrators op- 
pose any acceleration because ib^ feel that pupils a year or more 
younger than the majority of their classmates arc at a disadran- 
lage socially. This opposition b often based on pcnonal expe- 
rience. A good many of today's teachers were accelerated when 
they were in school because they early showed the ability and 
intellectual inlCT«t which eventually led them to choose teaching 
as a career. Any of these who felt at all out of things in college, 
cither because they really were immature or because of any 
other reason, are inclined to lay the blame on their having been 
“too young." Of course, no one who has been accelerated can 
tell what might have happened or bow he would have felt if he 
bad not been. It is worthy of remark that acceleration is one 
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of the changes suggested by graduates of Cleveland’s Major 
Work Classes, in which acceleration is not practiced, 

Terman devotes a whole chapter of The Gifted Child Grows 
Up to “The Problem of School Acceleration.” He compares 
his subjects who graduated from high school before the age of 
16 years and 6 months (i.c., accelerated by at least a full year) 
with those 16 years and 6 months or older at graduation. 
Though many of the subjects thought acceleration had disad- 
vantages, the actual achievements of those who had been acceler- 
ated surpassed the achievements of those who had not been 
accelerated. More of the young than of the older subjects grad- 
uated from college, the young group had higher average grades, 
more of them took honors, and more entered graduate school. 
As a group, the younger subjects have had greater vocational 
success, and they have adjusted to adult life at least as well 
emotionally and socially as the older group. Terman concludes 
that, whatever the disadvantages of acceleration may be, they 
are usually temporary and would be even fewer if more bright 
young people advanced more rapidly through school.' 

Several other research studies confirm Teman’s conclusions, 
notably one by Noel Keys, “The Underage Student in High 
School and College,” * and one by Sidney L. Pressey, Educational 
Acceleration: Appraisal and Basic PwWemr.*Wehave tabulated 
the ages of the members of Phi Beta Kappa in the class of 1956 
at Yale, The median age of the forty members was 21 years and 
8 months at graduation, or more than a year less than the average 
age of the class. The oldest student elected to Phi Beta Kappa 
was 22 years and 4 months at graduation, the youngest, 19 years 
and 11 months. Yale seniors regard election to Phi Beta Kappa 
as a top college honor. These students had a goodly share of 
nonacademic honors as well. 

The adjustment which an accelerated pupil makes in school 
and college depends on his ability, physique, and personality, 
upon the amount by which he is accelerated, and upon when and 
how he is accelerated. The last factor, the type of acceleration, 
to some extent controls time and amount. 
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EARLY ADMISSION 

TO KINDERGARTEN OR FIRST GRADE 

A school superintendent tells of answering the telephone 
one September evening. A naothcr was on the wire. She un- 
derstood that the age for admission to kindergarten was set as 
“5 years old on or before October 31.” A child who bad been 
bom on November 1 was not eligible- Was this correct? The 
superintendent said yes, that some defiruie date bad to be 
fixed and that, looking forward to first grade and beyond, the 
child would benefit by waiting a year. “But,” said the mother, 
“he was bom at 12.02 A.M." "Sorry,” said the superintendent, 
“but weVe found if wc make one exception we roust make 
riventy," “Oh well," the mother concluded, “I kept telling that 
doctor to hurry up." 

An experiment with early admission to first grade was begun 
in 1922 in the New Haven, Connecticut, public schools. At 
one time. New Haven had admitted children to first grade in 
September if they had reached their fifth birthday. Principals 
and teachers had felt that the majority of these children were 
not able to do first-grade work, and the age for admission to 
first grade was raised to 5 years and 8 months as of the date of 
opening of school in September. Children continued to be ad- 
mitted to the kindergarten at the age of 4 but stayed in kinder- 
garten two years until th^ reached the required age for first 
grade. A number of these children seemed ready for first grade. 
In October, 1922, eight were recommended for study by the 
school psychologist. They had been 5 years and 6 or 7 months 
old when school opened. Their mental ages ranged from 7 
years and 2 months dow-n to 5 years and 8 months, the IQ’s from 
128 dowTi to 101. All were assigned to first grade. All com- 
pleted the work satisfactorily and continued to be among the 
best pupils in their class in Grades II and HI. The plan grew 
rapidly until a hundred and more children were tested each year 
and about half admitted to Grade I. When a child was not 
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admiucd, because of a mental age below 5 }cars and 8 months 
or marked signs of Immaturity, Insiabllity, lack of motor ccKtrdi* 
nation, or poor health, the parents were Intcniewcd. The 
parents proved co-operative. The bright children admitted 
early to first grade were followed closely through the grades and 
through high school. The great majority ranked high In their 
classes and shossed superior adjustment in every way. 

A large number of other studies show the wisdom of early 
admission of cTceptional children to kindergarten or Grade 1 
when proper precautions have been taken to be sure that the 
child is mentally and socially as mature as most of his classmates. 
The evidence is summarized by D. A. Worcester in his book 
The Education of Children of /Ibove^Aytraiie Mentality. He 
concludes that bright students as much as 8 months younger than 
the regular age for admission to kindergarten did in every way 
as well as or better than their age mates who started a year later. 
Those admitted early, he says, “gained a year of school life with- 
out loss of social adjustment.” * 

Hobson has for many years been following children admitted 
to kindergarten in Drookline when they w ere as much as 9 months 
younger than the regular age (4 years and 9 months on October 
1 ) but had mental ages of 5 or more and were correspondingly 
mature in other ways. He has written us that ten classes with 
these younger pupils have now graduated from high school ( 1 946 
-1955) and that the younger pupik “have continued to «cccd 
the other pupils scholastically . . . and to almost as great an 
extent in activity participation.” 

Some administrators have had dilliculty over early admis- 
sion by special test because of parcnDl misunderstanding. Mis- 
understanding can be avoided if the purpose of the program and 
the requirements for early admission arc carefully explained to 
the parents before a child is tested. The results of the test 
should also be discussed with the parents. Jack W. Birch, di- 
rector of special education in the Pittsburgh public schools, re- 
ports that in the three years 1951-1953 the Pittsburgh schools 
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accepted forty-three children for early admission to first grade. 
The examining psychologists lecommended against early admis- 
sion in about 400 other cases, but, because the parents had been 
warned that the chances were against acceptance and because 
the psychologists discussed the implications of the test results 
with each child's parents, there were few difficulties.® 

When a kindergarten teacher notices a child who seems 
Unusually bright and mature, a transfer to Grade I should be 
considered. If no psychologist is available, the first-grade 
teacher might give the child a reading-readiness test. If his score 
is one that, according to the manual, indicates that he is ready 
to read, he should be considered for Grade I. A kindergarten 
child who can already read should certainly be a candidate for 
transfer. Sometimes the ability to read escapes the kindergarten 
teacher’s notice. One teacher of a two-year kindergarten recora- 
mended that a girl who was finisbisg the fint year be admitted 
to Grade I the following fall. 71m psychologist who studied 
the child discovered she could already read "almost anything.” 
The kindergarten teacher had noticed that the child sometimes 
seemed to know a word, but had not tried her out srith actual 
reading. 


UNGRADED PRIMARY GROUPS 

One good way to solve the problems of early admission is 
to avoid formal classification by grades in the first years of school. 
Under this system, grouping remains flexible. A child soon 
after admission may work and play with children who are chron- 
ologically older than be is. If the teachers’ observations and 
whatever test results are available suggest that he is ready to 
read, he can join the other begiimeis. Sooner or later he moves 
on with the group in which he fits best on the basis of physical 
and social development and school achievement. 
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go on to first grade, which would indicate a good deal of parental 
pressure on the child herself. She was not an especially large girL 
So she was kept with her group to move along with them at the end 
of the year. 

in Grade I but reading second- and third-grade 
books. His sister had taught him to read when he was in kinder- 
garten and she in Grade III. He was large for his age and seemed 
well adjusted. He wanted to move on to Grade II. When the 
move w« fint made he was a little upset because be missed his 
mt-gnde teacher, whom he liked very much. After only a day, 
however, he seemed happy with the second-grade group, and has 
smcc gotten along very well. 


^yhen a bright pupil’s achievement is well ahead of the 
grade in which he is placed, the teacher may feel unable to pro- 
vide the challenge he needs. One teacher writes: 


A. transferred into my Grade III from a town in the West. 

b«t was soon in trouble. He was 
hSr ^ him and if I pve 

^charge of a group he wouM waste time by fooling with them. 

advanced reader. This helped, but was 
^ psychologist to see him. It 
advan.-*,t ^"d was two ot three grades 

dntno all T° Studies, and arithmetic. I felt I was 

beha^or ® number of 

mS chLK 4*"® ?^y to pJy their art. But I was his 

child pAm wrtamly it was an adult challenge unfair to a 
«ho could share his 

and osvp>io!n»?*J”^i® ^ter Jong study by the prindpal 

to Dut^>rTTv^i! ^ “Ppw-grade teacher, we decided in January 
ind^k ^“P«5or work in that grade 

comoctltion and ^ ^*** grade. He still doesn’t have much 
arrangbg for him to take a scholanhip ex- 
home ^ ettend a big private day school near his 


A child who is large and heavy for his age meets older chil- 
dren more nearly as an equal. But many bright children who 
i^ent stature are nonetheless physically developed beyond 
their chronological ages. The index which specialists use to 
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determine degree of advancement relates to the development of 
the wristbone. This can be determined by X-ray, but few schools 
are equipped to study a child this method. The classroom 
teacher’s judgment of development is, therefore, of special im- 
portance in the case of the undersized but bright child who is a 
candidate for skipping. If he has good health and physical 
toughness and the spirit that lets him hold his own in athletics 
and rough-and-tumble play, he certainly should not be kept back 
just because he is small. If he is socially mature and at ease 
with older children but not athletic, perhaps even physically 
weak, the decision is more difficult. If he has older friends, he 
should probably be allowed to skip. But if he is socially im- 
mature, prefers to play with younger children, and is “picked on" 
by his present classmates, he should not skip. 

The adjustment of a pupil who skips depends not only on 
bis abilities and development but also upon the make-up of the 
new class. Before a final decision is made, the ranges of achieve- 
ment and of age in the upper class should be ascertained. The 
skipper's achievement in all subjects should at least equal the 
median achievement of the upper class, or be may be driven too 
hard in an attempt to keep up. His achievement in one or two 
subjects should be above average so that his self-confidence will 
not be undermined. Estimates of achievement should be con- 
firmed by standardized tests. 

If the upper class happens to contain a large majority of 
youngsters who are old for their grade, especially if many of 
these are repealers who dislike school, the skipper’s difficulties 
m making a good adjustment arc increased. 

Much depends on the attitude of the teacher of the upper 
class. Is he interested in bright children? Docs he believe in 
acceleration? Docs he try to provide for individual differences? 
If not, he might make the lot of a young newcomer hard. A 
bright pupil who is ready to skip cotdd well wait a year to avoid 
a teacher who would not receive him gladly. In the meantime, 
he will need to have his abilities challenged to the full. 

Experience indicates that a pupil should not be skipped 
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more than once in elementary school. An exception mi^t be 
made for a very bright pupil who is old for his grade because 
he started school late or b^use of some other reason. In any 
case, a pupil should not skip when he will be more than a year 
younger than the normal lower limit for the upper grade. For 
example, the majority of cluldtcn in Grade III would be from 

7 years and 8 months to 8 years and 8 months old in September 
if the offidal age for entering kindergarten had been 4 years and 

8 months or older as of September 1. A pupil who skips into 
this grade should be at least 6 years and 8 months old in Septem- 
ber. In general, the sooner a pupil skips, the more easily he 
will adjust. Early skipping avoids the danger of placing a pre- 
adolescent among adolescents. 

In secondary school, some pupils who have already skipped 
a grade in elementary school may be so advanced in aeWevement 
and so mature physically and socially that they should skip an- 
other grade. But they might find “rapid progress” more 
satisfactory. 


RAPID PROGRESS 

The term “rapid progress” is customarily used to describe 
methods by which pupils cover the whole curriculum in less than 
normal lime. It is distinguished from “skipping,” which means 
omitting part of the curriculum. One method of rapid progress 
is to group bright pupils in classes which cover the curriculum 
rapidly. For example, rapid'progress classes in Baltimore's 
Robert E. Lee Junior High School do three years’ work in two,^ 
and the University of Chicago Laboratory School coven the 
eight elementary-school yean in seven-* Another method is 
to let students attend summer school. Attendance at three six- 
week summer sessions saves half a year. A third method permits 
students to take extra courses and thus accumulate extra credits 
toward graduation. Harvard, since the days of President EUot, 
has allowed good students to take an extra counc each year. If 
lU 




School choristers preparing 
for a Christmas program. 
Bo)s aod girls who are 
talented in music often re* 
ceive their first formal 
musical instruction in 
school. The recognition 
which is given them by 
their schoolmates and by 
the public encourages 
them to cultivate their 
talent. 


The dinosaur who wrote with his horn. Th» may not be the dinosaur 
that one imaginative boy said went to school and learned to wte with 
his bom (sec page 120). But Moooclonius his fellows to Yale’s 
Peabody Museum fascinate the thousands of bright youngsters who visit 
the museum each year. 


The swamp h full of life. Field trips are a regular pari of Ihc curriculum 
for many bright boys and girb. A science class which visits a neighbor- 
hood swamp will bring back enough maccriat to stock a whole aquarium. 
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they also attend summer school, they can do four years’ work in 
three. Walter Gifford, former president of the American Tel« 
ephone and Telegraph Company, is one of Harvard’s many 
distinguished three-year graduates. 

A small secondary school may not have enough pupils to 
justify setting up rapid-progress classes or a summer school. But 
if its program is flexible enough to permit a bright student to take 
an extra course each year, it can arrange for him to secure ad- 
ditional credits by independent study and special examination. 
He can then save a year in completing the requirements for grad- 
uation. One high-school student took extra courses in freshman 
and sophomore years. During the summer following his sopho- 
more year, he worked as a camp counselor and studied each 
afternoon during the compulsory quiet period. He covered all 
of his next year’s work in both English and Genoan. In the 
fall he received high marks in special examinations in each sutv 
ject and received credit for a year’s work in each. He was 
admitted to the senior class, and by faking an extra course that 
year quali£ed for graduation in June. 


EARLY ADMISSION TO COLLEGE 

The drive for educated manpower has centered interest on 
early admission to college and on early graduation. Experi- 
ments in various methods to help qualified young people graduate 
earlier have been financed by the Fund for the Advancement of 
Education, which was established by the Ford Foundation. Col- 
lege scholanhips have been awarded to superior young students, 
and the colleges have been given extra grants to arrange for 
guidance and to study the results. 

The first Ford Scholars were chosen on the basis of academic 
promise and personal maturity. The essential conditions were 
that they be able to satisfy all the entrance requirements of the 
co-operating college which they were lo attend and that they be 
ready to enter belore they reached the age of 16 years and 6 
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months. Under the plan, 420 boys and girls entered college in 
the fall of 1951. Of these, 37 bad completed Grade XII, 209 
Grade XI, and 174 Grade X.* The follow-up studies which 
have been made show that most of these young people did well 
in college. They adjusted best at places, like Chicago and 
Columbia, which have always admitted young scholars of excep- 
tional merit and so were able to treat the Ford Scholars like any 
other freshmen. They did least well at Vale, which had put 
them in a special dormitory group and in other ways had placed 
them in the limelight. But even at Yale the majority of the boys 
did well both scholastically and socially.’* 

Quentin Anderson, adviser to early-admissions students at 
Columbia, has reported to the Fund for the Advancement of 
Education that Columbia is enthusiastic about the program. 
Only 8 of the 51 students in the first group, which graduated in 
1955. dropped out. Some of these were too immature, some 
became emotionally upset, and others had to leave because of 
conditions at home. Those who dropped out came mainly from 
small high seboob and had trouble adjusting to life In a big city. 
The 43 who graduated averaged a year younger than the class as 
a whole (16 years and 4 months at entrance, against 17 years and 
6 months). Nine were elected to Phi Beta Kappa, twice the 
proportion of the class as a whole. Almost three quarters of 
them entered graduate work in the fall of 1955. 

Most of the participating colleges plan to continue to ac- 
cept some very young students who are scholastically qualified 
and personally mature, and other colleges are following suit. A 
high-school sophomore or junior who thinks he would profit by 
early admission to college should certainly inquire about the 
possibility. 


ADMISSION WfTH ADVANCED STANDING 

More and more colleges arc admitting students with ad- 
vanced standing. This is partly die result of various studies of 
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articulatioQ between school and college, which found that, when 
bright college freshmen had to repeat work they had already 
covered, they lost interest in the academic side of college life. 
Obviously a young man or woman who had done well in four 
years of French would prefer an advanced class in college to one 
with fellow freshmen who had had only two years. But too often 
no advanced course was offered to freshmen and no provisions 
were made for the exceptional student. 

The “Kenyon Plan" has popularized the system of opening 
advanced classes to freshmen who can show they are qualified. 
The plan was organized by the late Gordon Chalmers when be 
was president of Kenyon College and was financed by the Fund 
for the Advancement of Education. In 1955 the College En- 
trance Examination Board took over the administration of the 
plan. It is now called the “Advanced Placement Program.” 

Entering college with advanced standing makes it easier for 
a student to finish college in three years and to combine under- 
graduate with graduate work. Because of the advantages to the 
student who is admitted to college with advanced standing, several 
secondary schools, including some not formally associated with 
the plan, have instituted honors sections, seminars, and rapid- 
progress groups for bright students. Many educators feel that it 
may be better for most bright students to enter at the normal age 
but with advanced standing than to enter early. Students who 
enter with advanced standing may choose to spend a full four 
years in college, and use their advanced standing as a means to 
taking more courses. Regardless of acceleration, the plan has 
breathed new life into schools old and new. 


SHORTER FORMAL EDUCATION 

Whether you teach in kindergarten or graduate school or at 
some point between, you might well put your mind on the desira- 
bility of shortening the tra^tional period of formal education. 
Is there any real reason why bright students should be kept in 
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college until they are 22 or rfdcr? Their less bright coctempo- 
laxics regularly go to work at 17 or 18. A boy of 17, with his 
family’s permission, can enlist in the Navy. Young men of 18 
are subject to the draft. History shows that bright teen-agers 
who have been encouraged to study and learn are capable of do- 
ing intellectual work at any level. The results of standardized 
achievement tests prove that bright pupils have the ability to do 
the 12 years of preparatory work now required (Grades I-XII) 
in 9 years or less. 

If all bright children were to enter college at 15 or 16, 
there would be no question of social maladjustment in college. 
The young person who graduated from college at 19 or 20 would 
be ready either to start work or to enter graduate school. Those 
who studied for the professions would be ready to start practice 
near the beginning of their most creative period. 

A shorter period of formal education would mean enormous 
savings in teacher personnel and in building space. The money 
saved in this way would facilitate the payment of adequate sala- 
ries to teachers. It would help provide scholarships to more 
bright boys and girls. 
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The moqiuto’s (check this) messenger on his horse- 
fly floa (flew) into the Spider's teeb. A Peace (piece) of 
the web fell over his mowth (mouth): but he got out 
by Takeing (taking) his canteen and welting the web 
so It (it) wood (would. Fred, Tins was a spelling wordll) 
get sogey (soggy). 

— From "The (For of the 
Mosquitoes and the 
by Fred, age 7 years and 9 
months, iQ ]40, Grade U, 
with his teacher’s corree- 
tlons in parentheses. 

Until a bright pupil learns the fundamentals of a subject 
thoroughly, he remains under a handicap in it. As time goes 
on, he begins to say, T never was any good at math” — or draw- 
ing or French or music. But if a sldlllul teacher discov'ers the 
root of his trouble and can help him make a fresh start, the pupil 
may renew his interest in the subject and become really expert. 
At least he will be able to use it as a tool. A typical case is re- 
ported by one third-grade teacher: 

Very few of the bright children with whom I work are lacking in 
basic fundamentals. But one girl, with an IQ of 145, hated arith- 
metic. I discovered that some of this dislike came from lack of 
understanding of the basic materials and skills. She didn't like the 
subject because she couldn’t do well in it. So I took her back to 
arithmetic begnnings: basic counting, handling of numbers of ob- 
jects, adding to and taking away from a group of objects, etc. 
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Gradually, as she saw and felt the quantity in these objects, she was 
able to transfer to abstract numbers. We used an abacus, number 
cards, flash cards, counted everything in sight, played all sorts of 
arithmetic games, used toy money, made temperature charts, etc. 
1 had an equally bright boy woik with her when I couldn’t be free, 
and soon she was helping slower cluldren. I think this was the 
most effective part of the program. After developing a basic com- 
prehension of number, she spent all her free time using arithmetic 
flash cards with the slow group and so drilled herself. I put the 
answers on the back of the ca^ to be sure she didn't just practice 
mistakes. 


OPF TO A BAD START 

A not unusual course of events may cause a bright child to 
fall further and further behind and eventually to fail a subject. 
He is impatient with routine and so dislikes drill. His interest 
in ideas and his general ability make it possible for him to 
grasp the main point of what a teacher says or of a paragraph he 
reads, though he misses details and could not himself make the 
same point correctly. For example, a bright student may get 
the general idea of what his French teacher says in French, 
though he himself cannot conjugate a French verb. Then, when 
he finds he cannot command the basic techniques to communi- 
cate his ideas in French, be loses interest in learning the lan- 
guage. The same process may inhibit interest and progress in 
any field. One counselor describes the case of a boy in Grade 
TX: 


This boy has an IQ of 130. The record shows he got into con- 
siderable disdpUnaiy difficulty in Grade II. He was large for his 
age and perhaps should have skipped a class. His record has the 
following comment from his teacher in Grade V: “He answers social- 
studies questions without reading the book. He seems to see the 
answers in a flash.” In other words, he probably never really had 
to read to find information. At any rate, he now reads badly and 
feels jittery when laced with a difficult text. But he still gets a B 
average. 
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Our reports show that many secondary-school students do 
hadly in mathematics because they are not at home in the funda- 
mental processes of arithmetic. One home-room teacher writes: 
“Al has an IQ of 126. His father is an en^eer, and A1 lists 
science and mathematics as his favorite subjects. But last 
marking period he flunked math. I talked with him about it 
and was not surprised that he likes the more difficult parts of 
the subject but dislikes drill work. He apparently grasps 
theories and enjoys thinking about them but can’t work the 
problems.” Others in Al’s situation fail to share his liking for 
the subject, and drop it as soon as they can. 

The theory that there are many factors in intelligence, that 
a person's verbal ability and mathematical ability may differ in 
degree, does not excuse the bright pupil from mastering the 
fundamentals of all the subjects which be takes. His general 
ability is almost surely great enough for such mastery. Even 
the pupil untalented in fields like music and art can learn the 
basic techniques which are necessary for tudenianding and 
appreciation. 


SEQUENTIAL STANDARDS 

In principle, a child should not be forced to learn a skill 
before he is physically and mentally ready to leam, but be should 
have techniques available when be needs them. He should have 
the knowledge necessary for progress, but he should not have 
to leam anything he is not going to use wth fair regularity. 
Practically, and especially in the case of the bright child, it may 
be very difficult to decide questions of readiness and of need. 
A story like Fred’s about the mosquitoes and the ants requires 
the use of many words n«H on any spelling list for Grade II. 
Should Fred be made to drill on these words? Is there more 
danger of his losing in creativity from not being able to spell the 
words he uses or from disliking to be corrected and drilled? 

Fred's teacher, in this dilemma, is holding him to the 
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standard for bis grade. "This was a spelling word.” The 
teacher also has Fred and the other students circulate their best 
stories through the room library. A story that is to be cir- 
culated must be copied in correct form. Fred made a fair 
copy of the thirty pages of ‘The War,” and it was a favorite 
with his classmates. Samples of later stories sho%v much im- 
provement in spelling and no diminution in invention. In a 
paper on dinosaurs he explains that Triceratops' horn was orig- 
inally a thorn that got stuck in his nose when he was playing in 
a “pricker bush." No one could gel it out. “When he went 
to school he found he could write with his horn. He began to 
like it.” (Fred has confused three-homed Triceratops with 
single-homed Monoclonius — but he has arrived at a concept of 
natural selection.) 

There is no doubt that a bright pupil should at least keep 
pace voth his class as H learns the fundamentals. Have him 
take the tests the other pupils take, and, if he falls down on a 
fundamental process, drill him on it. But just keeping up is 
not enough, because he will not be able to do the advanced 
work he needs as a challenge unless he is well ahead of the 
average in his command of the fundamentals. A rough rule of 
thumb is that to command of the fundamentals of the tegular 
subjects of the curriculum should be about as far ahead of his 
chronological age-grade level as is his mental age. When he 
asks how to do something, help him learn. If, in your opinion, 
the process is one he will need regularly, tell him so and ar- 
range for him to practice it. If be has a continuing interest, he 
will presumably progress rapidly in mastering the pertinent fun- 
damentals. But he should not let his mastery of the funda- 
mentals in other subjects lag too far behind. 

Regular progress in the fundamentals of English is espe- 
cially important to the bright pupil. His success in living up to 
his ability may very well depend on the way he speaks and 
writes. If he does not habitually speak and write correctly, he 
will feel inferior, he will be inferior, when he associates with 
able people who have set high Standards for themselves. One 
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third-grade teacher of children with poor backgrounds is deter- 
mined that his bright pupils are not to be handicapped by bad 
English. He writes: 

They and their parents legnlady use forms like, “Me and my 
sister,” “broked,” “cou’n’t” for “couldn’t,” and “dint” for “didn’t.” 
I assigned the bright group the job of printing the correct forms and 
making up sentences for correct usage. Then they painted a large 
snow man. Every time a chDd used *^6 and,” he had to give the 
snow man a black eye — a round piece of black construction paper. 
When a third black eye appeared, the class had extra language home- 
work. Group pressure very soon worked lo correct the individual 
offenders. 

The NEA pamphlets on reading, spelling, writing, and arith- 
metic include brief and helpful standards of progress. These 
pamphlets are in the series What Research Says to the Teacher.^ 
Basal texts, especially a series of basal texts planned by one 
editor, present the fundamentals of their subjects in logical 
sequence. ^Vhea your pupils are doing most of their work on 
projects, you can check their progress in fundamentals by occa- 
sionally having them do a lesson or two. including all written 
exercises, in a basal text The results of standardized achieve- 
ment tests give you an cxceHent idea of a pupil’s knowledge of 
the fundamentals of the subjects tested. But because the bright 
pupil may do well oa a test by virtue of a wide range of general 
knowledge, you should analyze the test to see which questions 
deal with which fundamentals and then study his answers in the 
light of your analysis. You may discover wide gaps in bis 
knowledge. 


DISCOVERING OERCIENCIES 

A bright student's deficiencies may escape detection, even 
by himself. He is likely to be glib in his use of words and to 
give the impression, even to himself, that he knows more than he 
does. Deficiencies in reading are especially likely to go unde- 
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tected. The bright student who is a poor reader may pay care- 
ful attention in class and pick up so much knowledge that it is 
hard to believe he is not studying Ws textbooks efficiently. Or 
..he may be spending twice the lime he should have to spend in 
preparing an assignment. Ralph C. Preston tested the reading 
skills of the twenty-two juniors eligible for Phi Beta Kappa at 
the College for Women, Uruversity of Pennsylvania. Eight of 
the twenty-two were very slow readers. One was reading at the 
rate of only 157 words pet minute, that is, at about the third- 
grade level. Six of the eight knew they were slow readers and 
would have welcomed instruction in college to help them de- 
velop speed.® 

The earlier a deficiency is discovered, the more easily it 
can be conected, partly because the student does not feel too 
advanced to go back to beginnings and partly because bad habits 
have not become so thoroughly established. Our emphasis on 
early discovery ol deficiencies ot» better sfill, correct learning 
from the start is not meant as criticism of the elementary-school 
teacher. Retrogressive blam^^the graduate school blames the 
college, the college the high school, the high school the elemen- 
tary school, the elementary school the parents — gets us no- 
where. Every teacher at every level should be alert to the pos- 
sibility that a student does not have adequate knowledge of the 
fundamentals of one or several subjects. And the teacher should 
be ready to discuss the problem with the student and to show him 
what he can do to help himself. 

The experienced teacher sets out at once to gauge a new 
pupil’s level of knowledge. Even if there are good cumulative 
records, the teacher gives a nerv class written work and corrects 
it carefully. When a pupil transfers from another school, the 
teacher talks with him and questions him in much the fashion 
in which oral examinations for college entrance were given a 
century ago. The procedure is quick and valuable at all levels 
in all subjects. If you ask a pupil to read aloud to you or to 
translate a passage from French or to work a mathematics prob- 
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lem orally, you secure a quick and fairly accurate impression of 
his accomplishment. 

When a class has been taking up new subject matter, there 
is no perfect substitute for the old-fashioned written examination 
which you yourself set. You are the only one who knows just 
what your students are supposed to have learned and how you 
hope they will be able to employ their knowledge. And the 
old-fashioned method of meticulous correction in red ink of 
each mistake has much merit, particularly if you and the pupil 
review together what you have written on his paper, for then 
both of you can see what kind of mistake he is making. When 
talking over his paper with him, you can ask him to explain an 
answer or to do a problem orally. One teacher writes: “I was 
very puzzled when Molly did every one of her multiplication ex- 
amples wrong. She was the brightest girl in the class and knew 
her tables well. I asked her to sit beside me and do an example 
aloud, Her first words explained the trouble. She was multi- 
plying from left to right.** 

You may also want to give the pupil a written diagnostic 
test. You can use one issued by a publisher or make one of 
your own. The names of some diagnostic tests which teachers 
have found useful are given in the list of published tests in Ap- 
pendix n. Specialized books on teaching a subject generally 
contain sections on diagnosis. Glenn Myers Blair’s valuable 
book Diagnostic and Remedial Teaching deals with methods of 
discovering and correcting deficiencies. Part I takes up reading 
at all levels through senior high school. Part II takes up arith- 
metic, spelling, handwriting, and the fundamentals of English. 
Emphasis is on what the classroom teacher himself can do to 
discover, diagnose, and correct deficiencies.* 

Bright pupils profit from collecting their own mistakes. 
They are go^ enough scientists, especially if you explain how 
scientific the method is, to treat a collection of mistakes as per- 
tinent data and to try to find the common element — the cause 
of the mistake. And just sedng how many times they make the 
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same mistake can have a stimulating effect. One Latin teacher 
has his students put dots in the marg^ of their dictionaries next 
to the words which they look up. When a student finds five dots 
next to onus he does not need a scholar’s word coimt to convince 
him that he should learn it. 

Bright pupils may be more aware of their specific shortcom- 
ings than you are. Try asking the class to rate themselves on 
the use of a specific fundamental. At the least, self-rating im- 
presses the individual with the importance of correctness and 
helps make him responsible for his own improvement. 


A NOTE ON ARITHMETIC 

Arithmetic b mentioned more than all other subjects com- 
bined in our reports from teachers on their bright pupib who 
\soub\e lundamtntals. This ^ paitly due to 
the amount of written work ordinarily done in arithmetic— the 
obviousness of a wrong answer makes a lack of knowledge easy 
to dbcover. But there are reasons to believe that deficiencies 
are more common in arithmetic than in other subjects. 

Wc asked 633 bright pupOs to tell us which subject they 
liked best, which least, and which made them work hardest. 
Mathematics ranked at the top of the answers to each question. 
One hundred and fifty-two (23 per cent) said they liked math 
best, 18S (26 per cent) liked math least, and 236 (35 per cent) 
said math made them work hardest. Twenty-five of the pupib 
said that mathematics made them work hardest and that they 
liked it best. This last combination reflects the bright student's 
reaction to challenge/ 

It seems to us that the bright students who dbtike mathe- 
matics are abo reacting in a typical fashion. They are used to 
learning quickly, and may dblike work which must be done 
slowly and accurately. When a pupil's interest is not aroused, 
he may fail to see why he should work hard at math, and may 
neglect It as much as he b allowed. He will drop behind and 
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not be ready to take up new work with the class. This leads to 
more trouble and more neglect of the subject. 

In 1956, the Educational Testing Service surveyed the 
teaching of mathematics. The report of the survey lays the 
blame for tbe neglect of mathematics partly on an out-of-date 
curriculum and partly on the attitude of most teachers to mathe- 
matics. The teachers themselves, having found mathematics 
diEBcult in school, dropped it as soon as they could. Their at- 
titude spreads to their pupils and aggravates an already bad 
situation. One remedy proposed in the report is a refresher 
course for the teacher to “nourish him on the why's and how's 
of mathematical phenomena and to liberate him from the con- 
finements of the text book so that he may enjoy a lively apprecia- 
tion of the thousands of important uses that mathematics has in 
the modern world.” * We heartily approve of refresher courses, 
but we must say that the teachers from whom we have reports 
seem to us to be working hard and intelligently to interest their 
pupils in mathematics and to bold all their students up to a high 
standard, 


DRILL 

Drill is actually enjoyed by most bright pupils if they see 
its necessity and if it is skiUfully managed. Here are some 
comments &om teachers at different grade leveb: 

Drill goes on all year for my first-grade children, constantly 
adding new families or syllables to their vocabulary. The gifted 
child cojoys it very much as he reali^ this drill enables him to 
recognize new words. 

Billy, Grade V, age 9, IQ 149, Stanford Achievement T«t grade 
level about 7.9, becomes very annoyed when he doesn’t do a good 
job. He had a great deal of difficulty reducing fractions. After a 
week I gave him an oral test on bis tables. I found he knew them 
only as long as they were la order. I drilled him on the tables 
backwards and forwards and all ways. He learned them very 
quickly, and our next step was drill work in reducing, finding tbe 
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least common denominator, and canceling. He saw bow the drill 
helped him recognize relationships and carried on with it imtO he 
was doing a good job. 

Carl, a very bright boy in Grade VHI, bad trouble picking out 
subject and verb. After ordinary drill on nouns and verbs he still 
stumbled. So I started him on dtagtaming. He was much inter- 
ested and came to my room several times in his free periods. I ex- 
plained more about diagrams and what had to be found to draw one 
correctly. We went over many sentences and he realized that the 
noun subject was not too bard to find. After using diagrams for 
drill, Carl had no trouble with sentence parts. 

The danger in giving bright pupils drill work is that they 
may already know the materials thoroughly. In that case it is 
a waste of time and dull, and it may give the pupil a distaste 
for school and for study. When you are sure that a pupil has 
already learned a fact or a technique, or when a pretest (e.g., 
on the spelling words or the French vocabulary for the coming 
week) reveals that be does not need drill, be should be given 
the time for some enrichment activity. 

If you are bored by drill work, you can be sure that your 
pupils be, too. But if you are convinced that it is neces- 
sary and put your heart into making it interesting, your students 
will enjoy it and profit from it. No matter how well you know 
your educational psychology, you should occasionally check your 
methods of drilling to be sure that they meet the conditions 
necessary for learning. 

Effective drill presupposes four conditions: desire for im- 
provement, understanding, continuing effort, and satisfaction 
with progress. Mere repetition docs not result in learning. 
Pupils who are punished by being made to copy a sentence five 
hundred times will copy it five hundred times correctly and the 
next day will misspell the words it contained. 

Bright pupils are quick to see how knowledge of a subject 
will help them immediately in their schoolwork and ultimately 
in their lifework. Again and again our reports from teachers 
describe cases like the following; “Abe, Grade H, IQ 143, was 
reading on the fourth-grade level. But arithmetic in any form 
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didn’t interest at all. He coukhi’t do it and didn’t care. 
He said he wanted to be a scientist, so I explained to him how 
much he’d need his arithmetic. After this he drilled hard and 
managed to catch up with the dass. He skipped Grade III. At 
the start of Grade IV his reading level was 7.8 and arithmetic 
4.3." 

Though bright pupils have superior reasoning power, you 
cannot presume on understanding. Billy did not grasp the num- 
ber relationships in tables he could repeat by rote. Carl drilled 
on nouns and verbs without understanding their functions in a 
sentence. When a pupil is not learning a fundamental process 
as he should, or when he is failing to apply what you think he 
knows, there is no satisfactory substitute for a conference about 
the difficulty. Get him to tell you why he thinks you are insist- 
ing on that particular drill. Then take it up “backwards and for- 
wards and all ways” to see If be understands the principle in- 
volved. 

You can ensure effort by making tbe drill interesting. 
Games, puzzles, and competitions, all enlist bright pupils’ energies 
and make them work with an intensiQ' that promotes learning. 
Tbe main principle is to keep (he individual or the class alert 
and eager. One third-grade teacher writes: rattle off an 

example such as2-f5-{-4 — 8-f6 — 2-f5 — 4X3 and 
the children write the answer. They love this. Sometimes I 
let a child give the examples and 1 take his place in the group. 
They try hard to ‘stick’ the teacher. We play casino, and ‘21.’ 
Lately we’ve been having team competitions, and we have chal- 
lenged another third grade to an ‘arithmetic bee’ next Friday." 

Novelty adds interest and appeal. One teacher writes: 
“The tape recorder used in reading, speech, and music helps the 
child to hear and correct his own mistakes. It’s surprising how 
quickly he corrects them." Mental arithmetic drill is more ex- 
citing when one child works tbe problems on a calculating ma- 
chine as a gauge of speed and a check on accuracy. 

Workbooks are one means of letting a student see what prog- 
ress fie IS making. They are easUy and quickly checked. You 
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should from time to time go over what the pupil has done, not 
only to be sure that the work is correct but also to give him the 
encouragement of your personal interest. The bright pupil can 
also profit from studying the NEA pamphlets on reading, spell- 
ing, handwriting, and arithmetic, and by checking himself 
against the standards proposed there. It b most important 
that he devise or adopt some method of measuring his own 
progress, week by week and month by month. Hb own graph 
of number of mistakes compared with number of correct re- 
sponses will impress and stimulate him mote than general prabe 
from you, as necessary and effective as this is. 

Teachers generally find that one of the best methods of 
drilling a bright pupil b to make him responsible for drilling 
someone else. Occasionally two bright pupib who are working 
on the same level drill each other and compete to see which can 
catch the other out. More usually the bright pupil drills a 
slower pupil and learns at the same time. This b a particu- 
larly good way to ensure the overlearning that makes knowledge 
long-lasting, t^ause it avoids the dullness of mere repetition. 

Knowing that he b going to be responsible for using knowl- 
edge accurately b a great stimulus to a pupil's learning. One 
seventh-grade teacher reports: 

One of my brighter pupils came from out of state last fall. He 
had a record of good marks, but his spelling was poor and his speech 
slipshod. I had him work orally with me before class and in hb 
free periods. I'd point out hb roislakes and he'd try to correct 
them. The class would also correct him when he made a mistake 
in grammar. As the weeks progressed he improved somewhat, but 
the real progress came when the class asked him to write up some 
short articles on sports for the class’s weekly newspaper. He was 
so iivtcrested that he voluntarily used the dictionary and double 
checked his spelling. Being intelligent, he put speech and spelling 
together and soon found cut that some wonds can be sounded out 
and others have to be recognized. 

Finding time to give individual drill to a bright pupil may 
be a big problem. Some of our reports from teachers mention 
using periods when the class b studying raateriab that the bright 
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tensely nervous and sat testing his b^. His reading measured 
below first-grade level. He bad a decided tendency to reversals of 
letters and words. The psychologist then tested him for handed- 
ness and found he was left-handed and left-eyed, though he bad 
been trained from early childhood to use bis right band. He showed 
signs of being emoUonaUy upset. HU sense of personal worth was 
low. He felt he was often unjustly punished, and that he never got 
a square deal. He walked and talked in his sleep. He was con- 
stantly tired, though the physical examination disclosed no defects. 
He was placed under a remedial teacher, who encouraged him to 
use his left band. Within the year he was sleeping well, feeling 
self-confideot, and making good progress in bis regular grade. 

Remedial teachers are not trained to study a child to the 
extent that psychologists do, but they are experts in cause-and- 
effect relationships in their special subjects. They can give you 
good advice not only about the kind of help a particular child 
needs with a specific problem but also about bow to avoid ag- 
gravating any emotional difficulty there may be. 

If you do not have access to atVvet psycholo^cal or reme- 
dial-teaching services, you will have to do the best you can 
without them. We take up the common reasons for bright 
pupils’ underachievement in the next chapter, and some of their 
emotional difficulties in the chapter after that. 



IX 


Motivating the Underachievers 


George had a reputation for being a nonworker. 
He would sit and daydream, chew pencils and rulers, 
cut up paper, gel down on the floor and study the 
cracks or dig out the dirt. He over the desk lop — any- 
thing but put his name on a paper. He was pushed 
through Grades I and U by the hounding of his mother 
end the thankfulness of his teachers. But in Grade III, 
in early October, when I gave the Weekly Reader read- 
ing test, he had S9 out of dO answers correct. 

— A Teacher. 

Pete's teachers agree that he is bright but lazy. He 
never finishes his work in class, and hands in incomplete 
assignments. I talked with his father, who is highly dis- 
turbed by the boy's lack of drive. When the father talks 
with him about his report card, Pete fust says, "I passed, 
didn't I?" 

— A High-School Counselor. 


We know of no thin g more provoking than to have a very 
able student who refuses to do good work. The teachers from 
whom we have reports on underachievers apparently share our 
feelings. A typical account ends, ”And now I’m at the end of 
my rope.” And parents come to us in despair, saying, “What 
can we do? Walter is bright, but he’s gelling all C’s and D’s 
and tvill never get into Harvard.” 
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CAUSES OF UNDERACHIEVEMENT 

Several scholars have compared bright and gifted students 
who did good work in school and college with equally bright 
students who did poor work or failed, Strang has dbcussed 
their findings very helpfully.* Notable studies are those by 
Tcrman,* Robert J. Dowd,* Jesse A. Bond,* and J. C. Gowan.® 
Wc ourselves have analyzed our teachers’ reports on pupils who 
are weak in fundamentals or who are underachievers in relation 
to their ability. We have also studied the educational records 
of underachievers in college. 

All observers agree on one mala fact about underachievers: 
boys greatly outnumber girls. Otherwise there seems to be no 
common denominator. No one cause and no pattern of causes 
appears in all cases. But certain types of difficulty do occur 
more or less frequently. 

Many underachievers come from broken homes or homes 
where there is considerable strife and strain. Teachers often say 
that the parents of an underachiever either do not discipline him 
effectively or disagree over discipline. Children from homes 
like these may be emotionally upset and fail to adjust to school. 
We shall discuss these topics in the next chapter. 

Poor physical health, many moves from school to school, 
and marked immaturity are occasionally said to cause under* 
achievement It must be remembered that many well-adjusted 
high-achievers have overcome these specific bandi^ps. But the 
safe first step in worldng with an underachiever is to arrange 
for a thorough physical examination, including checks on vision, 
hearing, and metabolism. Sometimes the only trouble with a 
boy is that he is tuing all his energy in physical growth — he's 
“shooting up.” 

Many underachievers describe themselves and are described 
by their teachers as lazy, as lacking in persistence when faced 
with a dull, routine, or hard task, and as given to preferring 
pleasure to work. They are prone to subordinate study to ex* 
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tracurricular activities of all lands, though Gowan found the 
underachievers whom he studied “self-sufficient and unsociable.” 


,.S{udv-habits-areLJtolon'ousl vb ad-among-underachievers:~ 
Man y s^clLptip i ls- finri it p e_xt to impossible to s ettla_idmvn-to- 
wojji.— .When they are supposed to be studying they sit and 
watch TV, listen to records, or daydream. The^dcLDOt.know- 
how to distribute t tipjr TTi^ Yil) ‘ippr^ pypry available — 

min ute on a sub ject they like and leave _iheit-Other..hocihs .un^- 
o'pffied. They ignore the recommendations of the study man- 
uals~aBout schedules, quiet, note-taking, and review. Their 
reading habits are poor, and they do not know when — or how — 
to locate information or to skim, or when — or how — to read 

Bad study habits or the absence of the habit of study seem 
to be of long standing with many underachievers. Terman’s 
gifted subjects who dunked out of coUege commonly explained 
that “in high school they bad made high marks without doing 
any serious work and that in coUege they underestimated the 
amount of work necessary to secure passing grades.” * Simi* 
larly, some high-school students fail b«ause they never bad to 
work in elementary school and did not learn how. The high 
standards of their secondary schools and the competition of other 
students of superior ability who are good workers prove too 
much for them. 


Dowd found that most of his college-level underachievers 
had had poor high-school records and were weak in the funda- 
mentals, especially in the mechanics of English and in reading 
skills. And high-sebool teachers frequently complain that the 
lower schools send on pupils who do not teow basic facts and 
processes. One Latin teacher says, “I have to begin by teach- 
ing my classes the alphabet so that they can use the dictionary.” 

High-achievers are not stereotyped any more than are un- 
derachievers. But comparison of the two groups reveals three 
possible generalizations, which have implications for motiva- 
tion and thus are important to anyone trying to help the under- 
achiever. 
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First, the high-achievcr is more likely than the under- 
achiever to have made a definite choice of a career. He is 
working toward a known goal. Moreover, bis chosen career is 
in line with his interests and aptitudes. Not only is the under- 
achiever less likely to have picked a career, but, if he has made 
a decision, it is often the result of parental pressure and is out 
of line with his interests and aptitudes. He is either drifting or 
sailing against the wind. 

Second, the bigh-aebiever is more likely to be accelerated 
by a year or two than is the underachiever. Acceleration seems 
to motivate achievement in several ways. Principally, we think, 
it marks an individual in his own mind and in the min ds of his 


classmates as bright. He has a reputation to live up to. And 
the pupil who is accelerated is more consistently challenged. 
He Icams to use his mind by using it 

Third, the parents of high-achievers are more likely than 
are the parents of underachievers to be studious people. They 
read more books. They are often engaged In a profession 
which demands continuing study. They like to go to museums 
and galleries and they take their children with them. In brief, 
they set an example of intellectual activity which provides their 


children with a good model. The children do not thinV “brains" 
and “eggheads” are queer. 


:ONFERENCES WITH A PUPIL 


If you can talk intimately with a bright underachiever from 
time to time, you have excellent opportunities to discover what 
his difficulties are and to help biia overcome them. As one 
teacher writes, “Occasionally during the noon hour or after 
school a child becomes confidential and tells a great deal about 
himself; his troubles and worries, bis interests and bis hobbies, 
his aims and his ideals.” Moreover, as you and the pupil come 
to know each other better, the mutual antagonism which so often 
exists between the underachiever and the teacher tends to evapo- 
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rate. You and the pupil begin to like each other. You want 
to help him. He wants to work for you. 

Unless you are fortunate enough to have a schedule that 
permits periodic private conferences with all of your pupils, you 
will probably have to ask the underachiever to come in early or 
to stay after school so that he can with you about his work. 
Teachers, counselors, and principals all agree that a conference 
of this kind succeeds best when there has been careful advance 
preparation. 

Preparation does not take many minutes and in tbe long 
run it saves much time and makes the time spent worth while. 
Take a look at the pupil's cumulative record to refresh your mind 
on the evidence of his abili^. Note any interests listed. See if 
there is any clue to what may be causing his difficulties. Keep 
in mind the mala causes we have discussed: trouble in the home, 
poor physical health, poor study habits, lack of purpose, and 
lack of challenge. You will not be able to check on all of these 
in one conference, but you should be alert to anything the pupil 
says which will give you specific information about any of them. 

Try to plan the conference for a place and time when you 
are assured of privacy and freedom from interruption. 'Too 
many of our reports on conferences tell of taking a pupil into tbe 
hall or of taking him to one side of the room during class period. 
These reports show that hall and “aside” conferences usually 
last longer than the teacher expected, that the pupil is embar- 
rassed and silent, that tbe class gels restless and curious, and 
that the results are rarely favorable. Of course, you frequently 
stop by a pupil's desk or call him to yours to help him with his 
work, and in the process you gain valuable insights into his prob- 
lems. But when you want to have a real talk, pick a time when 
neither of you has confiicting responsibilities. 

An experienced principal writes: “A conference progresses 
more harmoniously for all concerned if there is a relaxed at- 
mosphere and if everyone is at his case to discuss the problem. 
A friendly manner and an open mind go a long way to ironing 
out the difficulties for all concerned.” You can aeffieve both a 
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friendly manner and an open mind if you determine ahead of 
time not to scold and not to pretmh. Tell yourself that you 
want to help the pupil help bimself and that scolding and preach- 
ing will only make matters worse. Ask yourself, “How can I 
convince John that my real purpose is to help him?” The best 
answer is generally, “By not offering advice until he asks for it” 

The effectiveness of letting the pupil do most of the talking 
cannot be overemphasiaed. It is amazing the way a person of any 
age who lallcs to a sympathetic listener gains an objective view 
of Putting his thoughts in words gets them out where 

he can take a look at them apart from his feelings, He sees 
what is foolish. Sooner or later he hears bimself saying what 
he knows he ought to do. This “nondirccling counseling” is 
particularly effective with a bright students His insight helps 
him realize a situation and discover the path he should follow. 
He begins to direct himself instead of hall^cartedly following dl* 
recUons. 

There are a few stock questions and comments which help 
you guide the conversation, if you think you are not getting any- 
where. The record may give you a lead on some of these. A 
question about a brother or sister, particularly one who is so 
much older or younger that there is no suspicion of invidious 
comparisons, may elicit information about home life. “Who 
are your best friends?" leads to disclosures about social adjust- 
ment. Reference to some past illness or absence opens up the 
mattei of health. “Where do you study at home?” “What do 
you like most to do out of school?" “Have you any idea what 
you will be?” “What’s your favorite subject?” arc questions of 
obvious import, but nonetheless useful. Remember that you 
cannot expect to leant everything in one session. 

Try to find out how the student rates his own ability. If 
necessary, ask him, “How much better do you think you could 
do if you tried?” Then, without telling him his IQ or using 
technical terms, talk with him about any evidence you have 
that he is really bright. A student who is convinced that he has 
the ability to lead his class has a standard to live up to. It is 
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much better to show him he could be at the top than to scold 
him because he is not doing as well as he might. 

The conference should close with an agreement for a later 
meeting. Because the pupil knows he will talk with you again 
soon, he keeps thinking about his proposals for improvement 
and tries to earn your approval. The later meeting can be very 
brief. A minute or two before class is enough for him to tell 
you how he is getting along and for you to let him know he is 
improving. If he is not improving or if you think you need more 
information or that he needs support, make a definite date for 
another full-fledged conference. 

One high-school teacher writes: 

Irv wasn’t doing nearly as well for me in American History as 
he had done two years before in World History, and I remembered 
that even then I’d thought he wasn’t working anywhere near up to 
his ability. In the present course he bad failed several weekly tests 
in succession. I asked him to drop in after school. Before he 
came I went to the counselor’s o£Bce and had a look at bis record: 
IQ 122 (Otis), but reading only average, and vocabulary and spcll- 
ing both below average. When Irv came in 1 asked him how be 
explained his failures. He replied be didn't know. I asked him 
where he studied at home. He said he didn't, not much. He got 
by, by listening carefully in class, but he guessed he'd have to study 
some for me. Then I went over his achievement-test scores with 
him, and suggested that he set up a daily routine that would include 
special exercises to increase his vocabulary and improve his spelling. 

I arranged to schedule hini for a special remedial period three times 
a week during his regular study-ball period and for him to spend 
the time with me. He resented this at first. Cradaally, however, 
he began to add words from his history reading to bis vocabulary, 
and his comprehension improved- He was encouraged and his in- 
terest perked up. He didn’t become a miraculous scholar but be 
did pass my course. 


GROUP CONFERENCES 

Sometimes the best approach to an underachiever is through 
a class or group discussion. When be icalizes that others in the 
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group have problems like his owo and hears what they are doing 
to overcome them, he feels that he might do likewise. More* 
over he may listen to what the group says and adopt suggestions 
which they make much more readily than he will heed you. The 
group discussion is probably more effective if you refrain from 
mentioning the individual. If be is bright, he will know that the 
shoe fits. 

Our reports of group discussions of desirable behavior and 
attitudes are mainly concerned with matters of order. But there 
are enough on topics like efficient study, scientific thinking, stand- 
ards of promotion, the practical uses of Latin, and the proper 
place of extracurricular activities to show how effectively a free 
exchange of opinion establishes high standards and builds good 
morale. When a group as a group decides that the class should 
be on its good behavior to help a substitute teacher or that 
everyone should hand tus assignments in on time, the previously 
noii*co*cp«caUve pupil usually (alls in line. If he docs not, 
talk with him privately. 

Bright pupils should take turns as discussion leaders. An 
underachiever who finds be is to be in charge of a meeting on how 
to study has a pressing reason to Icam how. 

Group conferences require extra-careful preparation. J. 
Jeffery Auer and Henry Lee Ewbank, in their Handbook for Dis- 
cussion Leaders, say that most unsuccessful group meetings are 
the result, not of what happens at the meeting, but of what did 
not happen before. Auer and Ewbank offer much practical 
help, and you and your older students should study the Hand- 
book.^ 

A high-school teacher reports: 

We devote one home-room period a week (45 minutes) to dis- 
cussion. Students take turns as leaders, and I am just another mem- 
ber of the group, but I am an active one. Topics have included 
smoking regulations, need for study, how to study, need to support 
extracurricular organizations, and need to have fathers attend Par- 
ents’ Nights. The students realty do grow in responsibility when 
they have a chance to reason out their attitudes. It’s a sort of 
“group therapy.” 
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MOTIVE POWER 

Robert S. Woodworth, in his Psychology, presents the 
formula, ability X motivation = achievement * Instead of this 
we might say, IQ X motivation = achievement If you put 
this into figures and vary motivation on a scale of 100, you see 
what an enormous diSerence strong motivation makes. 125 X 
100 = 12,500. 125 X 0 = 0. 

Of course there is no living creature without some motiva- 
tion. If we did not respond to hunger and thirst, the zero re- 
sults in the way of food and water would end in death. And 
there is probably no such thing as perfect motivation, if only 
because there are so man y motives that they are sure to conflict 
sooner or later. We may want very much to finish a detective 
story, but if we are veiy hungry we cannot continue to con- 
centrate on it. 

The net strength of a given set of motives, balancing out the 
pluses and minuses, vaiics from individual to individual and 
from sltuadon to situation. The art of pedagogy is the art of 
discerning how best to motivate your pupils to achieve the ob- 
jectives you think worthy. But you are limited in man y ways. 
The psychologist in the laboratory can make a chimpanzee strive 
desperately to solve the problem of bow to get at a dish of food. 
All the psychologist has to do is to withhold other food so that 
the animal has to starve until it succeeds. You can hardly keep 
a pupil hungry until be learns bis lessons. When you work 
from the other direction, when you try to increase the reward, 
you are up against the fact that most of your pupils are already 
to some extent satisfied or have other means of gaining satisfac- 
tion. A student who craves recognition may be getting more 
by misbehaving than be could by working hard. Moreover, the 
rewards of learning axe more or less remote. It may be very 
hard for even a bright student, particularly if be is young, to 
see how doing bis lessons will have a result be will like. 

Individual diilerenccs in motivation still puzzle psycholo- 
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gists. Why do two people with the same intelligence and simi- 
lar backgrounds dl^er in what they wish to accomplish or, if they 
agree on a goal, in the effort and persistence they show in trying 
to gain it? And why do girls very generally try to finish their 
assignments when many boys refuse to take the same assign- 
ments seriously? How can teachers discover and mobilize a stu- 
dent’s existing motives? Can a teacher instill a new motive? 

So far no one has answered th^ questions in a way that 
gives the classroom teacher rules to follow. Psychologists are 
working hard on the problem and may sometime be able to 
offer specific guides. In the meantime, the best you can do is 
to be aware of some of the common motives which experience 
has proved arc powerful, and to adapt your methods so as to 
enlist these. 


CURIOSITY, MANIPUIATION, MASTERY 

Put a mecbaalcal puzzle on the tabic where a bright child 
can see it, and he is practically sure to start playing with iL 
Even if there are no directions, be will turn it Ihb way and that 
until he thinks be can sec what be is supposed to do. Then he 
will keep trying until he succeeds. Note that you do not have 
to assign the puzzle as a task or teach the right method of at- 
tack or grade the result. 

A great deal of the world’s progress has resulted from hu- 
man curiosity and the human being’s tendency to handle— 
manipulate— objects until he understands — masters — thcoL 
Teachers can utilize the motive which underlies this trial-and- 
eiTor type of learning to induce their pupils to acquire more 
knowledge and to work harder. One elementary teacher writes: 
“I set my room up to appeal to the students’ curiosity. There is 
a science table, an art cupboard, a library table, a bulletin board. 
I change the materials from time to time, and the children bring 
in appropriate materials of their own. Whenever a pupil has 
free time, he's at liberty to investigate. Sooner rather than later 
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he’ll settle on some topic he wants to know all about." A high- 
school history teacher says, “IVe learned to distinguish between 
the casual Vby’ and what I call *1116 hot-and-bothered why.’ 
When a student is disturbed to the point where he feels he has 
to find out something, I know he has a good topic for his term 
paper. And what an incredible amount of work he’ll do!’’ 

Many underachievers begin to want to learn when they 
manipulate objects. The teacher of beginning arithmetic em- 
ploys blocks — or apples. The teacher of spherical trigonometry 
has a sphere that comes apart The student who “plays” with 
blocks or a dismembered sphere begins to get concepts of num- 
ber and space. When a pupil is given an opportunity to design 
and to build — to use tools, clay. Erector sets, science kits — the 
teacher has an opportunity to put matter in a subject, to show the 
pupil how study serves a practical end. 

Curiosity is easUy stirred, but it can be killed oil Just as 
easily. The most lethal method 1$ by smothering with meaning- 
less detail. There is a high mortality in foreign-language courses 
which start by requiring the students to memorize words, forms, 
and derivations apart from meaningful prose. But students who 
first meet a language in a passage whose meaning is already 
familiar, for example the Lord’s Prayer, begin to ask what each 
word means, how analogous English word came to its present 
form, and why the word order is dUTereoL They are eager to 
learn. 

The problem approach stimulates both curiosity and the 
desire for mastery. If the solution o! the problem involves 
“manipulation,” e.g., building a model to demonstrate a point 
or performing an experiment to test an h>’potbesis, so much the 
better. But the problem must be one that appeals to the pupil. 
There is all the difference in the world between the first-grader’s 
experiment with germinating seeds that be means to plant in a 
garden and the high-school senior’s going through the motions of 
performing a chemistry experiment when he knows he can read 
about It in bis texL Tbs lab course b extremely interesting to 
the science major, who knows he must become an expert teeb- 
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nician and wants to practice “measuring and mixing.” But the 
student who is not working up to his ability in science because 
he expects to be a writer needs a different challenge. If he can 
be led to read Fabre’s essays and can see how good writers and 
good experimental scientists share a passion for accurate ob- 
servation and the recording of specific detail, he may then want 
to test his own powers by repeating, say, an experiment to prove 
Pascal's Law: “Pressure apph'cd to a confined fluid at any point 
is transmitted undiminished through the fluid in all direc- 
tions. . . We know one wise science teacher who catches 
the interest of bis underachievers by having them read accounts 
of the practical applications of principles. He gives them de- 
scriptions of four-wheel brakes first and Pascal's Law second, 
and, if they don't want to experiment, be is content to let mat- 
ters rest. 


BUILDING ON INTERESTS 

Experienced teachers have found that the most successful 
way of getting an underachiever to work harder is to build on 
some established interest. The case of George, the nonworking 
third-grader who is described at the opening of this chapter, is 
one of our favorites. His teacher tells bow, encouraged by the 
discovery that George was a good reader, be managed to change 
the boy’s attitude toward school. 

1 live in the neighborhood in which I teach. There's a Gsbing 
pier across the street from my house, and I often saw George there 
along with his mother, father, and grandparents. Soon after school 
opened he brought me a present of two thrcc-inch fish. I asked the 
librarian for all available material on fishing and marine life and 
collected everything other teachers in the building could lend me. 
I just scemin^y carelessly left some of this lying around. George 
began to nibble at the bait and in a few days was hooked hard. I 
asked hint if he wanted to plan his year’s work about fishing. His 
mother came to school and we had a three-way conference about the 
fundamentals of fishing and about fishing and the fundamentals. 
The reading was easy. An upper grade had lent us an encyclopedia 
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and he spent much of his time reading it and the books from the 
library. His research led him into science, social studies, and art 
Each week he was required to report to the class. He kept his 
studies secret so as to surprise them. When they were studying 
Maine he reported on lobster fishing. They enjoyed his reports, 
which enriched their own work. He kept a notebook and illustrated 
it Nvith beautiful detailed drawings. His family took him to the 
Mystic Marine Museum, and he came back thrilled at having been 
on a real whaler. 

Arithmetic posed a problem. He kept records of the time be 
spent fishing (and separate records for each other member of the 
family) and of what was cau^t, total wei^t, and market value. 
He went to the wholesale market to find out about this. He wrote 
fish stories involving the fisherman’s habit of multiplying his catch. 
Before the end of the year be was drilling cheerfully with the class, 
even though there wasn’t a fish in sight 

George had some guppies at home and we splurged with class 
funds and bought an aquarium, which be stocked. We all watched 
them multiply. 

He began a shell and rock collection and made it a good one. 

Even in music— ~he found some old sea chanties, which we all 
enjoyed learning. 

I have never had so much fish in one year, but it did help turn 
a real nonachiever into an achiever. George is in Grade IV now 
and still working, though his teacher thinks not quite to capacity. 
After all, one can take just so much fish. 

Luckily, most bright pupils do have special interests, which 
are easily discovered. As wc pointed out when discussing the 
relation of hobbies to enrichment, all you have to do is to give a 
pupil a chance to talk, or assign (he class a paper on the topic, 
“\’^at I most like to do out of school." But you should not re- 
gard an interest as fixed for ail time. You can overdo a good 
thing to the point where you and the child are both tired of it. 
We have even known fishermen who liked to play ball for a 
change. And you may feel that a particular interest, valuable 
though it may be as a hobby, is not chaUcnglng a pupil to use his 
full abilities. You will want to do what you can to help under- 
achievers discover and develop new interests, particularly an in- 
terest in a school subject. 

The genesis and growth of an individual's special interest 
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The dance. Young&icri Nvho are interested and laleniej in ballet may 
have to seek private instruction. This (toup is enrolled in Miss Merle 
Marsieano's class at (be Norfolk Summer Art School, Norfolk, Conn. 


Landscape palntins. Study 
of painting heightens every 
bright youngster's appre- 
ciation of art. He may, 
tike SVmslcm Churdutl 
and Duight Eisenhower, 
hnd painting an absorbing 
recreation, and he may 
discover a talent which 
justifies a professional ca- 
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almost has to explain the connection to the class, and so will see 
it clearly himself. And the »perience of working hard both 
for his own sake and out of pride in his hobby may be what he 
needs to convince him that careful preparation has values in 
itself. If the class receives his report well, he gains a status 
that he will want to keep. The able but lazy student can be 
energized by giving him a role which requires skill and effort, as 
in the case of the boy who learned to spell and punctuate when 
he began to write articles for the class paper. Sometimes a 
bright imderachiever who is assigned to tutor a slower pupil 
reacts, like other be ginnin g teachers, by preparing himself thor- 
oughly. One seventh-grade teacher reports: “Lou was very 
good at math and worked bard in math period, but was lazy 
and inattentive in every other period. I placed his seat next 
to that of Giff, a very nice but not very bright boy. I asked 
Lou to help Giff with bis math. Rather to my surprise he soon 
made himself responsible for helping Giff in all his subjects, and 
began to pay attention in class and study hard out of class to 
be sure he was right.” 


COMPETITION 

A teacher of typewriting reports: “I have no problem with 
motivation. Students like to see their progress. Class charts 
and individual charts are posted. Timed tests for accuracy and 
speed are given regularly, but entries are placed on the charts 
only when the scores are better than the preceding scores. Thus 
the student competes with himself as well as with his classmates. 
And the class as a whole strives to better its average.” 

Educators have been known to argue ffercely about com- 
petition. We think it is possible to see where the danger lies 
and where the merit and to avoid the former while taking ad- 
vantage of the latter. 

The danger in compedtion between school children is that 
some are almost doomed to failure and the evils of frustration 
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while others win success with little effort. Moreover, the fruits 
of victory, even though temporary, are sweet. Children can be- 
come excessive in their striving and overstrain themselves or 
resort to questionable methods to assure success. As Viktor 
Lowcnfeld points out in Creative and Mental Growth, they may 
sacrifice originality and suppress self-expression in order to 
imitate the standards by which they expect to be judged.* 

The merit of competition is that it docs rcilcct a usual con- 
dition of adult life, llierc always have been and presumably 
always will be positions open only to those who have proved 
both ability and stamina by compelition. True, the competition 
is rarely formal, and failure rarely final, but the element of 
comparison is there, in business as in sport. And the idea of 
proving oneself against strenuous competition certainly induces 
individuals to exert great and prolonged effort 

The evidence seems to indicate that the bright child who 
does not compete at least informally with other bright children 
tends to underachieve when he comes face to face with a dif- 
ficult task. He fails to “measure up**— up to the job and up to 
his ability. He suffers from overrating himself and overcon- 
fidence. And when be sees others succeed where he has failed, 
he does not know bow to take his disappointment. He may, in 
life and in games, become a bad sport, one who does not know 
how to win generously or lose gracefully. 

Conant, in The Citadel of Learning, says; 

The spirit of competition is not, to my mind, something to be 
deplored. If kept in bounds by a spirit of “fair play,” it is a healthy 
aspect of our (remeodous emphasis on sports. There is no reason 
why the same type of motivatioo could not be utilized in the study 
of mathematics and foreign lan^iages, provided, as in athletics, selec- 
tion of the naturally talented is accepted as a matter of course; and 
provided that public opinion becomes convinced of the importance 
of the undertaking.*® 

Competition implies rewards and recognition — Conant is 
thinking of advanced standing in college and of college scholar- 
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ships — but you can kindle the spirit of competition in an undcr- 
acMever without resort to any formal contest or to the giving of 
prizes. One way is to be sure he realizes that he must do as 
well as his peers if he is to be grouped with them. One fifth- 
grade teacher reports: “Otto was about the brightest boy in the 
class but be wasn’t concentrating on his drill in arithmetic and 
was actually holding back the top group. I said nothing but 
just transferred him to the middle group. When he foimd they 
were solving problems faster than he could, he very soon got 
down to work.” 

Whenever a subject offers possibilities for quantitative 
checks on achievement simil ar to those on speed and accuracy 
in typing, you can encourage students to compete with their 
own records and with other students. Teachers report this kind 
of competition in spelling, arithmetic computation, reading speed, 
vocabulary building (especially in foreign languages), and read- 
ing the books on a list. The list may relate to any subject where 
extra reading is desirable. In this type of situation the pupil 
recognizes that by extra effort be can surpass the average and 
perhaps prove hl^elf superior to his classmates. Note that no 
promise of extra credit is necessary. The hope of achieving 
what the ordinary person does not do is enough. 

A challenge in and of itself serves to stimulate the high- 
achiever. The motive is that which prompts men to scale moun- 
tains. When asked why he wanted to climb ML Everest, Mallory 
answered, “Because it’s there.” But the bright underachiever, 
confronted by a challenge, may just daydream of what be 
will do. He sets his “level of aspiration” unrealistically high 
for one of his past performance. Do not belittle him, but try to 
get him to make a start. Set him a you know he can finish 
in the week, encourage him from day to day, and see that his 
record for the week (if be is successful) is duly acknowledged. 
Then he may set out to do better in the next week. Once he 
begins trying to surpass himself, the battle is won. And in the 
meantime he will have learned not to fool himself. 
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REWARDS 

The desire for recognition, to be known as a person in one’s 
own right, is one of the strongest of huDiao motives. Most psy- 
chologists consider it a universal need. It can be satisfied in 
many ways. The individual wants the other members of the 
group to recognize as valuable the contributions which he makes. 
When be achieves this, his satisfaction is reinforced by the feel- 
ing of security which he gains. But if the group does not value 
a constiucrive e&ott, the individual makes himself conspicuous 
in other ways, perhaps by going to extremes in some particular, 
for example, in not working. Similarly, a child wants the ex- 
pressed approval of his parents and his teacher. If he cannot 
earn approval he will at least compel attention, probably by 
misbehaving. 

One of the strong arguments for grouping bright pupils to- 
gether is that to do so increases the chances that the group will 
honor intellectual effort and actuevement, whereas a regular 
class may not be able to appreciate these. In the regular class a 
bright pupil may study hard only when he cannot gain distinc- 
tion in any other way — he would rather be an egghead than a 
nobody. Acceleration, too. places the mark of recognition on 
brightness. The student continues to strive for high achievement 
because it is lus clsum to fame. 

Teachers have always used rewards to stimulate learning. 
Quintilian, the master of Rome’s first public school, wrote nine- 
teen hundred years ago, 'The young pupil must be questioned 
and praised and taught to rejoice when be has done well. . . . 
At limes also he must be engaged in competition and should be 
allowed to believe himself successful more often than not, while 
he should be encouraged to do his best by such rewards as may 
appeal to his tender years.” In 1956, one first-grade teacher 
wrote, “When a child completes a library book, be brings it to 
school, receives a star, and has the opportunity to tcU the story.” 

Critics of marking systems, honor rolls, and contest prizes — 
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what Havighurst calls “extrinsic motivation” — say that the stu- 
dent too often works merely for the prize and so fails to develop 
any permanent interest in a subject, that as soon as he has seen 
his A for the year recorded, he thinks he has finished with what 
he has learned and rapidly forgets most of it. There is un- 
doubtedly truth in this, and the effect is doubly bad in the case 
of the bright student who gets his A without trying. But, though 
gold stars are generally out of fashion, most teachers would 
cheerfully award a galaxy if they thought the bright under- 
achiever would work harder. The trouble is that too usually he 
will not. He either does not care or rejects the reward as not 
worth the effort. He distinguishes himself from his bright fel- 
lows by making a cult of laziness. 

If you have a student like this, your best chance of rousing 
him is to help him realize that working hard enough to earn an 
A now may be the only way he can achieve a goal which he 
thinks desirable. A boy whose main interest is swimming may 
be neglecting his schoolwork and getting poor marks. If be can 
be shown that his best hope of becoming an Olympic star is to 
go to Yale or Michigan or another college with an excellent 
swimming coach, he may beg^ to study harder in order to gain 
admission. A boy who already wishes to go to college can be 
shown that the probability of being admitted to the college of 
his choice will increase if be raises his average. Call a mate- 
rialistic youngster's attention to the comparative lifetime earn- 
ings of high-school and college graduates: $165,000 for the 
former, $268,000 for the latter. 

We must confess that all kinds of rewards seem to cany 
more weight with young people who are good students anyway 
than with the underachiever. The good students gather in the 
honors in stride. They may try a little harder to be sure of 
making Phi Beta Kappa, but they try hard anyway. We do not 
mean that there is no worth in honor societies, the New York 
State Regents’ Cold Seal Diploma, the annual dinner tendered 
to senior-high-school honor pupils by the Woonsocket, R. I., 
board of education, and other devices for giving public rccogni- 
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UoQ for good work. These may not change the attitude of the 
habitual underachiever but they do affect the large body of stu- 
dents. If good work is known to be honorable and honored, 
more bright students will do tbdi best from the beginning. 


PUNISHMBMT 

Parents of a stubborn underachiever often resort to punish- 
ment in the effort to get him to work. Favorite punishments are 
to forbid extracittricular activities, watching TW, or going to 
parties; extra tasks may be imposed or an allowance reduced. 
School authorities take similar action when they appropriately 
can. The denial of a privilege to a student who has not earned 
it is just and reasonable. It often forces a failing student to 
work hard enough to pass. Occarionally it wakes an under- 
achiever up to bis own foolish sbortsightedoess. But punish- 
ment is more effective in teaching a child what not to do than 
it is in stimulating study. If a boy who is punished for not 
working is not to bate the very idea of study, his teachers must 
maintain friendly reUdoos widi him and convince him that they 
are willing to work as hard to help him as they expect him to 
work for his own benefit. The cessation of p unishme nt when 
the required standard is achieved may make a child try to main- 
tain that standard. But if be is to rise above it he must have a 
poative goal wluch he wishes to icacb. 


GOALS, IMMB>iATE AND REMOTE 

There is no discenuble common denominator in under- 
achievement, but high achievement is always accompanied by 
purpose. As Wrightsionc said, “Purpose is the motive power 
of the learning process." 

The ability to fix upon a distant goal and plan bow to reach 
it and persist in efforts to reach it is an attribute of maturity. 
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And the more distant the goal, the more mature a person must 
be to see it clearly. Gordon W. AUport, in his book Becoming, 
writes, “The possession of long-range goals, regarded as central 
to one’s personal e:dstence, (Ustinguishes the human being from 
the animal, the adult from the child, and in many cases the 
healthy personality from the sick.’’“ Just as you do not ex- 
pect a younger child to have a long span of interest, you do not 
expect him to look far ahead. But every time you help him 
plan how to do one thin g in order to achieve another you are 
building his sense of purpose. Consider the difference in learn- 
ing to spell words because they are the lesson for the day and 
learning to spell in order to write a correct letter. 

To have one central puqxjse is valuable, but there should 
also be both minor purposes and intermediate purposes. The 
minor purposes need not necessarily be related to the major 
purpose. A student profits when he is trying to fill out a series 
in ^ stamp collection, even thou^ his true ambition is to be 
an en^eer. When the major goal is a relatively distant one, 
the steps toward it must be recognizable. Plans for a project in 
the elementary school should provide both for a culminating re- 
port and also for intermediate reports which, fairly complete in 
themselves, will become parts of the grand finale. The older 
student who is planning to become a doctor takes courage as he 
completes each step in his education. 

The underachiever may think rather vaguely, “I’d like to 
know more about aviation," or even say, “I want to be an 
aviator." But he is not serious enough about either to make 
plans or to survive a difficult. Give him a book about flying 
and he will drop it when he meets a sentence or a mathematical 
formula which he cannot understand. 

If you have an underachiever with an infant ambition, 
nourish it carefully. Talk with him about it. Ask his family 
to arrange trips connected with it Ask the librarian to give 
him an exciting book about it. Have him do a term paper on 
it or make a special report to the class. Praise him for any 
sincere effort he makes and Cor any evidence be gives of special 
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knowledge. Do not worry over whether or not his goal is one 
worthy of a lifetime interest. Changes in purpose do no harm. 
The virtue, at least in the case of the underachiever, is in the 
eSort. The work is its own reward. 

There are underachievers who suddenly find themselves and 
see where they want to go and how to get there. Some acquire 
a new and abiding interest apparently by chance. They make 
new friends or stumble on a new hobt^ or read a biography, and 
know, “This is it.” The youngster’s conviction is as irrational 
as love at first sight. But you must arrange for the pupil to 
catch a glimpse of the possibility — propinquity is Cupid’s 
weapon. You can do your part by being sure t^t an under- 
achiever has the opportunity to read biographies of leaders in 
different fields, to make interesting friends, and to share these 
friends’ hobbies. Not a few underachievers wake up when a 
teacher takes time to be nice to them. They like the teacher and 
begin to realize that school need not be as dull as they bad 
thought. They may take the teacher as a model and bMome 
academic-mioded. 
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On the playground, he wanders off by himself, 
finds a place to sit, and stays there. He never engages 
in games unless forced to. When he tires of staying by 
himsel/ fie ptcfcj up a bug and /njhiens the ^rfs. Or he 
goes to the boys' game and kicks the boll. When I ask 
why, he replies, "1 don’t know,” 

— A Teacher. 

Often my friends refer to me as “Shortie,” and this 
hurts me a great deal. J suppose such a problem cannot 
be helped since it is up to the individual to help himself. 
Yet, why can’t some people have regard for the feelings 
of others? / have tried to combat my Inferiority com- 
plex, but the lack of consideration shown by some of 
my friends only increases my unhappiness. I have never 
written about this or told anyone how / feel. Maybe 
now someone will understand my problem and perhaps 
sympathize with me. 

— A High-School Senior, 
writing on “My Mafor 
Problem,” 


All authorities agree that, on the average, the mental health 
of bright individuals is somewhat better than that of the popula* 
tion as a whole. As a group they have fewer breakdowns, are 
less likely to be hospitalized for mental illness, and have a lower 
suicide rate. Moreover, those who do become seriously malad- 
justed or mentally ill have a higher rate of recovery than less 
bright people who have suffered similarly. 
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MENTAL ILLNESS AND M^TAL HYGIENE 
Unfortunately the average incidence of mental illness in our 
general population is so high that a group which is merely “better 
than average” is far from immune. At present it is estimated 
that as many as 12 per cent of the total population may expect 
hospitalization for mental illness for a longer or shorter period. 
There are many more who will be maladjusted to the point where 
they are extremely difficult to work with and to live with. It 
is estimated that as many as 20 per cent of the total population 
are maladjusted to this extenL 

The effects of mental illness or serious maladjustment are 
tragic wherever they occur. They are particularly tragic in the 
case of a bright individual with high potentialities. The loss 
is not only his and bis family’s, but the world’s. Consider that, 
if as few as S per cent of the top 10 per cent in intelligence of 
our population aged 20-d0 suffer from mental illness, we are 
losing the services of 410,000 superior people. Probably at 
least another 820,000 are too maladjusted to fulfill their poten- 
tialides. If all of these people were functioning at capacity 
there would be smaller shortages of scientists, engineers, teachers, 
doctors, and other professional workers. Furthermore, there 
are only a few hundred people alive in the United States today 
who have IQ’s of 180 or more. If their mental health is only 
slightly better than average, some of them will be disabled, at 
least temporarily, by mental illness, and some will be malad- 
justed to a point where they function at much less than capacity. 
One of these might have been another Shakespeare, 

Depressing as are the statistics on mental illness, there is 
hope in the large and increasing proportion of individuals who 
regain health and fill positions of responsibility. Tennan re- 
ported that by 1945 about 5 per cent of his gifted subjects (then 
aged 25-44) had suffered from serious maladjustment at one 
time or another, but more than balf of these had materially im- 
proved under treatment. He concluded, "Superior intelligence 
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does not appear to be a causal factor in mental disorder as 
found in this group but seems, rather, to have helped those af- 
fected to overcome their difficulties. The insight and intelli- 
gent co-operation shown by those who became mental patients 
has almost certainly contributed to the improvement noted in 
several of the cases.” ^ And since 1945 there have been notable 
advances in the treatment of mental patients. 

The same high intelligence which helps bright individuals 
overcome mental illness helps bright children solve problems 
that, if not solved, might have serious effects. Observers and 
the young people themselves agree that brightness often entails 
difficulties in adjustment and that these troubles grow lighter as 
the children grow older. HolUngworth, in an article, ‘The Child 
of Very Superior Intelligence as a Special Problem in Social 
Adjustment,” says, “Apparently these superior organisms toler- 
ate well the strains put upon them by reason of their deviation 
from the average. However, that an organism stands strain 
well is no reason for putting or leaving strain unnecessarily 
upon it.” * la an article, “Haaards of the High I.Q.,” a psy- 
chiatrist, Douglas A. Thom, and his collaborator, Nancy Newell, 
though agreeing with HolUngworth, have commented, “Never- 
theless . . . early environmental experiences leave their mark 
in conditioned reactions which, by repetition, become permanent 
traits.”* The moral is that you should not leave the bright 
pupil to solve his emotional problems by himself any more than 
you should let him take care of himself in academic matters. 


A WORD OF CAUTION 

You will probably be both happier and more efficient if, in 
your attempts to help your bright pupils make a good adjust- 
ment, you tlunk of yourself as a teacher, “first, foremost, and all 
the time.” As a teacher, you work constructively to help aU 
children, including your bright children, learn and grow. You 
correct mistakes so that the child will realize for himself what is 
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expected of him and will strive to achieve the highest standard 
of learning and of human reladons possible for him. The psy- 
chiatrist or therapist, on the other h^d, is concerned with diag- 
nosis and treatment of maladjustment and mental illness. 

Much that you do as a good teacher gives to the normal 
child strength to resist strain and to the maladjusted ctuld 
strength to overcome the results of strains that have been too 
great But if you trespass on the province of the psychiatrist, 
not only are you being unethical — because you do not have the 
requisite knowledge and traimog — but also you are making 
trouble for yourself and your class. One psychiatric team, 
after years of work with classroom teachers, pointed out that 
the therapist must accept and permit the expression of infantile 
demands and drives, wWle the teacher must work for the socially 
acceptable control of these, and that the therapist, working with 
an individual, does not need to restrain behavior that might be 
contagious and disrupt a classroom. The team concluded that 
“understanding the child docs not entail giving up the control 
functions'* and that “mental hygiene's contributioo is to help 
teachers become more effective teachers, not part-time thera- 
pists.” * 


THE ROLE OF THE TEACHER 

We do not mean that you should not be well grounded in 
the psychology of mental tUness and mental hygiene. On the 
contrary, soiuid knowledge lets you play an important part in 
peeveatioa. There U increasing evidence that many signs of 
impending maladjustment appear in quite young children. 
Teachers arc the only agents of the community who have the 
opportunity to observe children under conditions which disclose 
such behavior. If you are aware of the symptoms and recog- 
nize them in a child, you can mobilize the resources of your 
community and your state to assist him and his family. 

Moreover, whether you wish to or not, you influence the 
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emotional and social developmojt of every child you teach. If 
you know something about the causes of maladjustment you can 
make a special effort to help a child who has a bad background. 
Studies of well-adjusted d^dren from bad environments show 
that the saving factor has cdten been a teacher who took time to 
be interested and to help. When you cannot act constructively 
you can at least try to avoid any action that might aggravate the 
causes of difficulty. 


CRACKED AND BROKEN HOMES 

Resecirch into the background of disturbed children has 
shown that from 35 per cent to 50 per cent of them come &om 
homes where strong emotional tension is evident. A 13*year> 
old girl writes: 

I don't consider my problem very major because many girls have 
the same one. My mother and father were divorced when I was 
three. Last year my father remarried and my mother followed suit 
It’s a little difficult loving two mothers and two fathets at the same 
time. When I visit my father and come home and tell my mother 
what fun I had she tries to contradict me. She and my stepfather 
are very jealous of my real father and vice versa. Sometimes I 
hardly think about it but at others it seems it’s unbearable. Some- 
times 1 dream my father is killed or something awful is happening. 

The importance of home conditions in the cases of malad- 
justed bright children is reficcted in the article by Thom and 
Newell cited earlier. It reports a follow-up study of 43 chil- 
dren with IQ’s of 130-166 who had been referred to Massachu- 
setts child-guidance clinics between 1927 and 1934. The in- 
terval between first contact and follow-up averaged eleven years. 
By the time of the follow-up, 21 of the children had made a 
successful adjustment. Ihe other 22 “had achieved only medi- 
ocre success or were definitely maladjusted or unhappy.” Of 
the less successful group, 12 had come from homes where there 
was domestic conflict, and "only one child had had security, 
l^naony, and good tiaaing,” Tha homts fiom width the sut- 
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cc&sful group came “were predonuoaotly good or had improved 
during the interval between first and second contacts.” But 
<and this is important to remember) in 7 of the successful cases 
“early training had been lax and inconsistent, or there bad been 
antagonism and friction in the home.” These 7 children, "with 
increasing independence of family influences, were able to make 
a successful adaptation.” * Another Massachusetts study shows 
that of a group of S7 antisocial children, of whom 20 were su> 
perior, only 9 came from “a cohesive family group.”* 

Frequently homes arc broken or cracked because the par- 
ents are themselves maladjusted. In such cases there is little 
or nothing you can do directly with the home. You are not 
a marriage counselor any more than you ore a therapisL And 
experience has shown that maladjusted parents rarely co-operate 
well, if at all, with a teacher, lliey break all kinds of promises 
and very generally refuse to take a child to a guidance clinic. 
Out there ore helpful measures you can employ in school when 
you know or suspect there is trouble in the home. 

When the parents arc divorced or when parental relations 
are strained the child feels very iusecure. You can help him 
by taking time to give him some individual attention. Do every- 
thing you can to make him feel be is somebody in his own right, 
that he can win your respect and liking. Give him things to do 
for you, and express your thanks. If be talks to you about 
conditions at home, reassure him as to his own future. If be 
thinks a divorce is pending, explain that be will surely be taken 
care of. Get him to discuss his own vocational plans, and 
show him how he can still cany them out. 


FAULTY HOME DISCIPLINE 

The bright child is very quick to see how he can take ad- 
vantage of a parent who spoils lum or whose rhscipUne is incon- 
sistent, He is equally quick to play one parent against the 
other when they disagree about what should be done. And the 
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child may not be above trying to play the home against the 
school. One teacher writes: 

Sid is in Grade VI. He has an IQ of 139. His parents are 
both very bright They’ve read a lot of psychology and psjxhiatry 
and have decided that complete permissiveness is the best policy in 
child rearing. Sid never fishes an assignment Anything he sees 
in the classroom, for example a science kit, he regards as bis own, 
whether he is using it or not. He lies about school to the parents 
and they believe anything he says. One of his tricks in school is 
to sit pencil in band but doing nothing, until the first child finishes 
his work. Then Sid drops his penal and says, “Mother says Fm to 
work only till the first pupil finishes.” 

Another teacher writes: 

Hal gets anything and everything be wanu. His mother tries 
to drive him bard; bis father, pleasant and good-natured, begs her 
to let up, SmUing, affable Hal sits back and lets the squabbles roll 
over hicD. He just can’t be bothered with anything unpleasant, 
least of all work, in home or in school. 

Thom and Newell, in the article cited eailier, say that, oa 
first referral to the clinic, 22 of the 43 children “were ^ing han*^ 
died with incoasistent methods.” The discipline improved under 
the clinic’s guidance of the parents, and behavior problems had 
practically disappeared by the time of the follow-up. “In gen* 
eral,” Thom and Newell say, “the early misbehavior may be at- 
tributed to the aggressiveness and the self-assertion of the brilliant 
child who is testing his wit and srill against the forces of his en- 
vironment.” ^ 

Luckily, most bright children are as quick to respect firm 
consistent discipline as they are to challenge that which is lax 
and inconsistent When they see that misbehavior always re- 
sults in a penalty, they know that good behavior is the part of 
wisdom. Their reasoning powers enable them to recognize the 
justice of the punishment that fits the crime. One teacher 
writes; “Yates came to school the first day armed with a water 
pistol and doused another boy. I promptly took the pistol away. 
The next day he didn’t finish his adthmeiic, though I’d told hiin 
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once or twice to get to work. I helped him after school until 
he had done all the examples and had them concct. Since then, 
there's been no trouble. His parents say they can't control him 
at home, but he's good as gold in school." 

Bright children who misbehave at home often seem to wel- 
come the stricter discipline of the school. Their insight lets 
them know that continued misbeha’dor is foolish, but if they have 
started misbehaving they find it hard to stop. They arc grateful 
for the support of your firm hand in the effort to control them- 
selves. The occasional bright child who, despite your efforts, 
persists in aggressive rtusbehavior in a:hool U probably deeply 
disturbed. His best hope lies in treatment at a good child- 
guidance clinic. 


SI6UNG RIVALRY 

The extent to which jealousy of a brother or sister may up- 
set bright children shows how subject they are to strains which 
affect all children.^ And in some situations brightness may ag- 
gravate sibling rivalry. 

When the fiist-bom child is bright, he attracts not only the 
attention and admiration of tus parents but also of their friends. 
He early becomes a companion of bis parents on a level that is 
out of the reach o! a slower child. If there is no new baby in 
the family until he b five or six or older, he becomes quite used 
to depending on his parents for company and entertainment. 
Then, when a new baby comes and his parents devote a great 
deal of time to the new arrival, be feels that he is being willfully 
neglected. The following is a severe but typic&l case. 

Ivan, Grade III, age 7 years and 8 months, IQ 134, bad a 
splendid record through second grade. His achievement in all sub- 
jects was well advanced. His social adjustment was good, though 
his teachers commented on the fact that his manners were those 
of an adult rather than a cbilcfs and he seemed to use rather stilted 
words and phrases. Nonetheless, the other children liked him and 
he played well with them. In Grade 111 he went all to pieces. His 
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work, espedally his handwriting, deteriorated badly. He was rude 
to the teacher and constantly fought other children. The school 
social worker visited the home and found that Ivan had acquired a 
new baby brother during the summer. His mother reported that 
when she was in the roost Ivan was extremely solicitous foe the 
baby’s comfort, but that once, when she had left him alone with the 
baby, she came back to find him slapping it And he began to be 
cruel to his dog. Ivan was given an emergency refeii^ to the 
child'guidance clinic. After some weeks, during which the psy- 
chiatrist saw Ivan and his mother regularly, the boy began to return 
to normal. His work and his behavior improved. There were no 
more incidents of cruelty. 

When a bright child has a brother or sister who is still 
brighter, or who does better work in school, be can hardly escape 
comparisons. Not seldom both Us parents and his teachers ask, 
*TVfay don’t you work as bard as Matty?" The result may be 
sullen rebellion and refusal to work at alL A psychologist 
writes: 

Line’s high-school home-room teacher called me one night and 
asked if 1 could make time to test him. She had bad his older 
brother, a brilliant student, and wondered why Line didn’t do as welL 
She was almost sure be wasn’t stupid, but forcing him had so far 
done DO good. When Line came into the office for the test he 
looked cross. He didn't respond to my attempts at friendliness, and 
I decided to start the test right away and began to shoot questions 
at him. Almost in spite of himself be got interested and did very 
welL 1 didn’t calculate his IQ, because 1 was short of time. He 
w-as clearly superior and I thought Fd better have a talk with him. 
1 explain^ that be was bright and asked why he didn’t do better 
woric Little by little it came out (hat he thought no one liked him, 
that all they did was to compare him with his brother. I said, 
’’Now look, a home-room teacher doesn’t go to the trouble of call- 
ing me up after hours and anan^g a special test unless she’s inter- 
ested in a student and wants to help him.” It was a new idea to 
him that be could be worth special attention, and it was the turning 
point in his higb-school career. 

A youngster who feels that he is at least as bright as his 
brother or sister but that be is bdng deprived of a college educa- 
doa because at being the oldest oc youngest oc the wrong set:. 
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may be very forlorn, A high-school senior writes: “My parents 
as of now are planning to send me to college if I can win a 
scholarship. But if I can’t, I can’t go, because my younger 
brother is the main one who needs to go to college.” 

When you have a student whose sibling you know, try not 
to compare the two in any way, directly or by implication. 
Praise your present student for things he does well. Praise him 
particularly for things he may do better than his brother or 
sister, but without a hint that you are comparing them. In this 
way you can give a jealous pupil a sense of his own worth and 
a degree of self-confidence. Both are necessary for high achieve- 
ment. 

When a parent, in consulting you about a student's poor 
work, happens to compare it with superior work done by a 
sibling, you can discuss the need of self-confidence and the dan- 
ger in comparisons. A mother writes: 

We have two bright daughters: Dotty, quick and impulsive, and 
Betty, slow and methodical. In talking together, Betty's teacher 
and I discovered that we were both putting pressure on the child to 
burry up. The result was that she was domg very little and was 
manifestly unhappy. We decided that we’d be careful never to 
compare the two work, and that we'd praise Betty for the 
meticulously perfect work she did when she was given time. She 
cheered up immediately, and her teacher thinks that later this year 
some work with the reading consultant can be arranged which may 
help Betty learn some short cuts. 


WHEN BOTH PARENTS WORK 

Parents who recognize that ihdr child is bright are tempted 
to make as much money as they can to provide for his higher 
education. They sometimes feel that they are sacrificing them- 
selves for the good of the child, when there is more than a 
possibility that they are sacrificing the child. We are not saying 
that mothers should not work, even when there is no stark neces- 
sity for it. But great care ought to be taken to keep the child 
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from feeling neglected or rejected. A 13-year-old girl in Grade 
VIH writes; 

My major problem is that my mother and father both work 
and home just isn't what it used to be. We used to sit home eve- 
nings and talk together and enjoy our home. Now Mom is work- 
ing she doesn’t get much sleep and is irritable and impatient and 
hollers more. I've asked her to quit but she says they need the 
money for me and I'm old enough to take care of myself, I’d rather 
have my mother borne and not go to college. I broke down and 
cried 2 or 3 times. I just don't know what’s going to happen. We 
would all have a better home life if she quit working, 

Stuart [writes his teacher] came into my eighth-grade home 
room with a somewhat bad reputation. Iris work bad never been 
good. We give standardized tests in ei^th grade as a help in guid- 
ance, but not until then- I was surprised to see Stuart’s scores: 
IQ 127, achievement all at least up to grade level, and matheoiatica 
ninth-grade level. One afternoon when he'd dose everything but 
work 1 asked him to stay and talk with me. This is the conversa- 
tion 38 I remember it: 

“Stuart, this wasn’t one of your good days. What’s the 
trouble?” 

“Went home this noon. Had a tuna-fish sandwich. No one 
at home. Came back bcre. You weren’t here, either.” 

“Would you bke someone at borne at noon?” 

“Yeah, but my mother works. My brothers work and they've 
got ^Is. They ate cot interested in me. No one is.” 

"Would you Uke me to talk with your mother?” 

“Yeah, but it won’t do any good. She says I’m old enough to 
take care of myself." 

“Would you to come and visit with me at noontime after 
you’ve had lunch?” 

“Yeah, 1 guess so.” 

I went to see his family at once. It took some time to con- 
vince them that Stuart deserved more attention. But bis mother 
did give up her job and gave Stuart a hot lunch every noon. An 
older brother volunteered to help him with his homework. His 
father is spending some time with hhn and has taken him to New 
York to the Natural History Museum. Stuart’s attitude to school 
has changed. His classwork has improved by leaps and bounds, he's 
making friends, and he gave the an enthusiasuc account of his 
trip to New York. He’s not back at noontime to visit with me now, 
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but he frequently slops after school to see if he can help me — and 
to talk! 

Not all cases turn out as well as Stuart’s. But even one 
success makes a teacher's He worth living. 


SHYNESS ANO WfTHORAWAL IN SCHOOL 

From the bright child’s own point of view his principal prob- 
lem in school is that of making friends. The bright adolescent 
may suffer from a motc-than-lypical shyness. A l3-year-old 
writes; “I am self-conscious, so I am afraid to meet new 
people. I am afraid they may look at me continually and I feel 
funny. I’m even afraid to stand up and recite for my class- 
mates." And again and again both girls and boys describe 
themselves as ’^unable to find anything to say when I meet 
strangers, particularly of the opposite sex.” 

Exaggerated shyness in a bright child is sometimes a result 
of being younger or smaller than the other children in the class. 
Sometimes it seems both the result and the cause of an undue 
amount of solitary activity. The child finds reading more pleas- 
ant than g^oup play and so does not have much experience in 
give-and-take with other children. When ho discovers that he 
does not know how to get along with them, even though he may 
be eager to. be withdraws into a world of his own. 

Quiet children often escape their teachers' notice. Thom 
and Newell say of their group that “the more retiring studenU 
had often been overlooked and, from the ctinical point of view, 
had lacked guidance in utilizing their abilities and in making 
personal adjustmcnls." • 

Elementary teachers should endeavor to sec that all bright 
children do make many biends, share fully in group activities, 
and learn to stand up before the class. Secondary-school teach- 
ers can help by bolding home-room discussions on etiquette and 
on making and keeping friends. Senior high schools which have 
conducted short courses In etiquette during activity period or 
after school have found them extremely popular. 
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When a pupil at any level fails to overcome his shyness 
quickly, when he constantly withdraws from contacts with other 
pupils, and especially if he seems to be daydreaming to excess, 
he needs careful handling. Rapid forcing of contacts with many 
pupils or of activities like speaking before the class may ag- 
gravate matters. The safer course is to arrange for the pupil to 
do a considerable amount of work with two or three other pupils. 
The group can be established on the basis of mutual interests 
or of a sociogram. 

Classes willingly write answers to questions of the type on 
which sociogiranis are based, such as, “Whom would you like 
to have on your team? — in your reading group? — to play with 
you at recess?” The answers help you locate the bright child 
who is isolated by his classmates. Then, even though no one 
has chosen him, you can assign him to work and play with some 
of the children he has chosen. Be careful to change the coni- 
position of the groups from time to lime and for different activi- 
ties. Be careful, too, not to force him constantly on any one 
popular pupil, because that might cause the star to resent him. 

Move slowly in accustoming the self-conscious pupil to oral 
reports. Let him report several times to small committees be- 
fore you ask him to stand on his feet before the class. 

You can expect the shy pupil to take some time while he 
gains confidence. He may have occasional relapses to a tongue- 
tied state and may be inclined to treat these as a sign that be 
can never speak before the class. Do not accept a failure as 
final. Join his group on occasion and draw him out on topics 
you know he has studied. If he responds well, ask him then 
and there (so he docs not have time to worry) to give the same 
explanation to a somewhat larger group. 

The habitually shy pupil, the one who continues to with- 
draw from contacts with others despite your cautious and con- 
tinued efforts to help him, may be in great need of skilled 
psychological assistance. Bxc^uve withdrawal b often a symp- 
tom of incipient mental illness. The sooner an expert deter- 
mines whether ticA the is ia danger , the better . 

Usually the bright pupil shows insight into the problem of 
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his own shyness and applies himself to overcome it. A high- 
school boy writes: 

My major problem is In making friends easily. Shyness can be 
used as an excuse but it prob^Iy [crossed out] isn't that at all. 1 
know the solution is to stop thinking about yourself and being sorry 
you don’t have more friends. The only way to have friends is to 
be sincerely interested in them. Of course you also have to decide 
what you want in friends: a flock of casual acquaintances or a few 
good friends whose friendship will deepen in later years. The main 
thing to remember is not to forget to be friendly and interested in 
everyone, especially in high school, and that is what 1 am going to do. 


MATURITY AND IMMATURITY 

The bright child is deposed to coofusion and strain, when 
he develops at dilferent rates physically, Intellectually, socially, 
and emotionally. He may be big for Us chronological age but 
small for his mental age. His social development tends to be 
ahead of his chronological age, especially if be has associated 
much with adults or older children. He probably reads adult 
books, and so has an intellectual acquaintance with situations 
and problems which are for beyond his experience. He has 
little means of judging whether the problems are universal or 
not, and he cannot know that hosts of people in real life survive 
situations by which people in books are overcome. And con- 
fusion is confounded when his friends are either behind him in 
intellectual development or ahead of him in physical develop- 
ment. Parents who fail to understand the gap between their 
child's chronological age and mental age increase his difficulties 
when they treat him like a baby. 

Moral problems depress some bright teen-agers. They 
struggle with questions like “Why does God permit evil in the 
world?" “Is personal or merely a Force?” “If our religion is 
true, why should we tolerate unbelievers?” “Why are people so 
prejudiced?” and “Why can’t everyone have enough to eat?” 
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More concretely, they are upset when they see their contem- 
poraries smoke or drink or pet. They decry cliques in their 
schools. They bate to see classmates join outlawed secret so- 
cieties. 

You can help young people face these problems by having 
general class discussions of them. You can also encourage the 
pupils who consult you to join an active church group. When 
they find other people have the same doubts and worries and are 
struggling to act constructively, they feel less alone. Do ail you 
yourself can to confirm your pupils in high ideals. Show them 
that a person can follow an idetil without judging other people 
and that if he desires to be of service he should not start by throw- 
ing stones. 

Dating may pose problems for bright girls rather earlier 
than for most of their contemporaries. All girls tend to mature 
earlier than boys, and bright girls earlier still. While IZ-year* 
old boys in Grade VIZ are complaining that their 14-year-old 
friends prefer dating to baseball, the 1 2-year-old girls in the same 
grade can be beset by conflicts with their families and triangles 
in their love affairs. One writes: ‘The problem I have in 
friendship is I like two boys at one time. One of the girls at 
school liked one of the boys who liked me. He came to me and 
wanted me to choose, but I didn’t say anything because the other 
boy would get mad. Besides I’m too young to get serious about 
one boy.*' Another writes: "If my mother finds my boy &iend 
in the house, she calls me and tells me to get him out of the 
house. l.ast night he was just playing cards and Mother told 
me if he came in the bouse again I couldn't have him even in 
the yard. I think Mother is mean, don’t you? I will try to 
overcome this problem although my sister can have Boys in the 
house, I don’t sec why I can’t.” 

It seems cruel to laugh at young people’s growing pains, but 
luckily bright youngsters can usually laugh at their own. If 
they do not make fun of themselves at the moment, they will next 
month or next year. And time and one’s own laughter are 
marvelous therapeutic agents. 
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PRESSURE 

Between home and school, bright boys and ^Is can be 
subjected to great pressure to do many dUIcrcnt things. 

Younger children commonly have more free time than 
older, unless their parents ate insisting on long hours of practice 
on a musical instrument. If the child concerned is not really 
talented and is not interested in music, he can be filled with 
unhealthy resentment. We confess to sympathy with the child 
who wrote; “My mother males me take violin lessons, which I 
hate. I think I should have more time to play with the other 
children.” 

Teen-agers, at a lime of life when they need enormous 
amounts of energy just for growing, sometimes do so many things 
that they suffer constantly from fatigue. A high-school junior 
writes: "My major problem is how to be able to keep the few 
friends I have and do my scboolwork and help my mother and 
take part in extracurricular activities and find time for my paint- 
ing and still not be so tired as to fight with my family.” An- 
other says, “Homework, chores, a part-time job, my girl— each 
demands some time each day. I have to keep my marks up so 
as to get into college, and that means never sli^t homework. 
But the teachers always pile it on together. Why can't they 
synchcomze and spread it out a bit?” 

Communities which have Parent-Teacher-Student Councils 
have done a good deal to “synchronize.” The Council reaches 
agreement on a desirable schedule and suggests standards. Par- 
ents agree not to demand more than a certain number of hours 
of chores each week. Students agree not to go out on weekday 
ni^ts. Teachers agree on ma ximum amounts of homework 
and arrange to distribute tbb evenly over the week. 

A simple bit of arithmetic will convince you that homework 
can make unreasonable demands on even the bright student. If 
he is taking 5 subjects in a 5-hour schoolday and each teacher 
gives him homework that requires an hour of study, he will put 
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in a lO-hour day on schoolwork alone. Overwork is one of the 
strains that can result in maladjustment. We hope that, when 
parents and teachers are co-ordinating their demands on young 
people, they will provide an hour or two a day for sheer loahng 
and one morning a week to “sleep in.” 


EXPLOITATIOM 

The talented or gifted youngster who gives public per- 
formances at an early age may benefit or may suffer. Much 
depends on how talented be really is. If his performance is 
worthy of attention on its merits and not just because it is unusual 
from one so young, he deserves to be heard. And his audiences 
profit too. It would have been foolish to deprive the world of 
Menuhin’s music until be was 21. Moreover, public appear' 
ances, whether on the concert stage, the theatrical stage, or on 
TV, stimulate high endeavor. 

The danger in early exhibition comes when it serves adult 
cravings for money or fame at the expense of the child’s sound 
development. Parents, and sometimes teachers, may exag- 
gerate and sensationalize a chUd’s unusual abilities. He then 
learns to look on himself, not as on honest performer earning a 
career through the use of his talent, but as an infant prodigy. 
When his years overtake his achievement, as they inevitably will, 
he finds he has little to offer. In the meantime he has become 
accustomed to easy success. He is as handicapped as a badly 
spoiled child. 

One principal describes bow a child can be exploited within 
the school. He writes: “We foolishly let out the news that one 
boy in our school had an IQ of 184 on a Stanford-Binet test. 
We quoted Symonds to the effect that an IQ as high as this oc- 
curred only once in three million children. The newspapers 
sent a reporter and a photographer to interview the child, and a 
teachers college wanted him to come talk to a class. It wasn’t 
the right sort of attention, and his parents and I slopped it 
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short.” One teacher's quick realization of danger and real regret 
over an episode also illuminate the possible ill eSects of misusing 
a child’s abilities: “Alex could already read when he entered my 
first grade. He had an IQ of 142. He was still very babyish- 
looking but got on well with the others. The sixth-grade teacher 
asked to have him read to her children. She did it, I'm afraid, 
to show them up and to make fun of their poor work. I felt it 
was an unhealthy situation for my boy and for her children, too. 
I never allowed that again.” 

It seems hardly necessary to say that the students who ap- 
pear on school programs over local broadcasting stations or bold 
a panel discussion for the Men’s Oub are not being exploited. 
They represent the school. The attention stimulates them and is 
a reward for good work. But it is wise in nominating a pupil 
for this type of performance, and in coaching him for it, to make 
sure that be understands he will be serving the school as well as 
himself. It is also wise not to use the same individuals over 
and over again. One talented young pianist writes: “I always 
have to play for assemblies and at dances. I’d like to dance, 
too.” 


UABIUTIES AND ASSETS 

Of the 5-yeat-old Jim who is devoted to dinosaurs, his 
kindergarten teacher says: “He exceeds most of his contempo- 
raries in imagination and knowledge. Consequently his ideas of 
fun are somewhat removed from theirs. When he suggests 
hunting for fossils or dinosaur remains, they don’t know what he 
is talking about. So he tells them what they should do." 

The bright pupil cannot help but feel diilerent from his 
average age mates. He is different He knows and uses words 
which they cannot understand. He is interested in events and 
problems with which the other children have no concern. He 
thinks ahead and sees possible results which make him want to 
persist in a game or a project when they want to quit. Equally, 
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he sees dangers where they blithely rush in. If he has no com- 
panions who are as bright as he is, he begins to feel apart from 
the group and alone. 

One result is a tendency to solitary pursuits, to reading, 
collecting, and scientific experimentation. The occupations are 
themselves desirable and satisfying, and therein lies much of 
their danger. They reward the bright child who devotes himself 
to them, and so solitariness may be coaditioncd as a character 
trait. 

The solitary child misses out on group games and especially 
on rough-and-tumble play. He falls behind in physical skills, 
and when, by chance, be finds himself in a baseball game, he feels 
awkward and inadequate. As we have seen, a bright pupil, be- 
cause in nonphysical activities be is accustomed to easy success, 
is veiy likely to exaggerate any weakness at sports and to avoid 
them. 

But the typical bright youngster has assets which give him 
specific help in facing these situations and adjusting to them. 
His insight lets him know bow other children feel. His breadth 
of interest lets him enjoy a wide range of activities. His superior 
physical development makes it possible for him to bold his own 
even with somewhat older children U he will only try and prac- 
tice. He is capable of applying his intelligence to human rela- 
tions and of analyzing and solving his problems. But if be 
is not to suSei strain in the process, be nee^ assistance from you. 


THE PROPER STUDY OF THE TEACHER IS THE CHILD 

Just as systematic observation of each pupil in your room 
contributes much to your identification of bright children, so also 
it lets you know which children need most help in adjusting. 
Run over your class list, thinking about each child as you go. 
Is he too much alone? A daydceamer? Overaggressive? Do» 
he play for attention? Does he follow you around as though he 
felt a special need for afiection and support? Does he have 
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unusually frequent ot severe bursts of temper? Does he take 
part in group sports and games? 

Remember that children change, and that conditions in the 
home and group also change, sometimes with great rapidity. 
So be alert to any unusual behavior on the part of a child, and 
check through your class list once a month or so. 

Some more formal methods of exploring the adjustment of 
your pupils supplement your judgment, the way standardized 
tests supplement your opinions of intelligence. The sociogram 
and other sociometric devices are popular with teachers and are 
useful instruments.’*’ Pupils’ essays on topics like, “My Major 
Problem at School,'' or, ” — at Home," can be very reveal- 
ing. And papers on more general topics, like “Friendship,” say 
much between the lines. 

When you think a pupil is not adjusting as well as he might, 
you should consider the possible sources of difficulty. You will 
find outlines for a case study in Blair's Diagnostic and Remedial 
Teaching ’’ and in our Practical School Discipline and Mental 
Hygiene}^ Points to keep in mind include: the child’s health 
hlstoty, with special reference to birth injuries, brain injuries, 
and encephalitis; the emotional tone of the home; attitudes to- 
ward brothen and sisters; sources of prolonged strain or worry, 
e.g., over the health of a parent or over the family’s economic 
condition; and any violently distressing incident that may con- 
tinue to prey on the child's mind. And, as we have said so 
many times, you must be sure that the bright child is being 
challenged by his schoolwork. 


HELP FROM EXPERTS 

If you discover a puiril whose behavior — either aggressive 
or withdrawing — seems to be unusual for his age and unusual 
in intensity or duration, you should begin at once to get what help 
you can. Most school systems have established procedures for 
calling in experts. The priwipal is normally and properly the 
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first person you should consult. Do not delay because of over- 
confidence in your own abilities or fear that you might be con- 
sidered an alarmist. The sooner a child in trouble is helped, the 
better the prospect of a rapid and complete recovery. If your 
system does not employ a school psychologist or a school social 
worker, and if there is no psychiatrist readily available, you may 
be able to secure help from your local Family Welfare Society or 
from the state departments of education, mental health, or wel- 
fare. Do not forget that the family doctor is familiar with all 
sorts of emergencies. If be cannot be of direct assistance he 
will know what steps to take. 


MENTAL HYGIENE IN THE CLASSROOM 

Therapy is the specialist's business, but mental hy^ene is 
everyone's business. Your classroom practices can do much 
toward helping your pupils keep emotionally well. Here ate 
some principles which are important guides. 

Liking. Long before t^re was so much emphasis on the 
cluld’s need to be loved, everyone said, ‘The good teacher likes 
children,” You cannot love every chUd in your room. But you 
can try to respond warmly when a pupil shows he likes or ad- 
tuires you. He may be hunting for affection which be is denied 
at home, or he may be making a normal transition to independ- 
ence of bis family. You help him when you call him pleasantly 
by name, smile at him, and give him an occasional pat on the 
back, physically and metaphorically. And all of these things are 
even more important when you have a pupil who holds himself 
aloof. 

Acceptance. Boys and ^Is often think that the way they 
feel and the way they behave must estrange them from their 
friends and other people. This is especially true of the bright 
child who feels different. You can help him by letting him 
know you know how he feels and that you thinl- he is all right. 
Even when you disapprove something he does and have to con- 
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tfol his behavior, he responds to an understanding, “I know how 
you feel, I’ve felt that way myself, but if we all gave way to our 
feelings we’d never get anything done.” If you accept the in- 
tellectual activities of a bright cWld as desirable in themselves 
and for him, you reduce his feeling of being different and actually 
make it easier for him to associate with other children. But if 
you laugh at the words he uses, the books he reads, and his 
fondness for chess, you hurt him, perhaps irreparably. 

Recognition, Recognition reinforces acceptance. The 
bright child thrives on working bard to achieve a goal which he 
knows you and the class respect. Achieving the goal is in itself 
satisfying, but it is even more satisfying to hear well-earned 
prmse. 

Security. Firm confidence that one is a fully accepted 
member of the group is the foundation of good adjustment. 
Here again the bright child’s feeling of di^erence is a hazard. 
You can counsel him on how to avoid imtating his friends. 
You can show him the necessity for taking part in group activi- 
ties, and especially in those in which he does not excel. And 
you can arrange for him to do things with children whom he 
likes and who share his interests. 

New experiences. Exploriog and adventuring grow out of 
security. The insecure child is afraid to venture on new projects. 
But he must have new experiences if he is to mature emotionally. 
So encourage your bright pupils to follow their natural bent and 
venture into new fields, intellectual and material. 

Expression. Everyone needs to express his feelings. We 
have discussed how you help a child when you let him talk out 
his troubles to you. Play, dramatics, painting, writing, com- 
posing, and all ^ds of creative activity are excellent means for 
bright children to express what they feel. The fact that the 
activity has a goal of its own, that it “sublimates'' the feeling, 
is all to the good. You do not have to be versed in “play 
therapy” and "role-playing” to promote healthy and hedlh- 
giving expression on the part of your pupils. Give them the 
opportunity, and leach them proper techniques when these will 
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facilitate expression. Let a child, if be wishes, explain mean- 
ings which are obscure to you. But do not pry into hidden 
meanings or try to interpret them psychoanalytically. 

Classroom atmosphere. If your classroom is a bright, 
cheerful, friendly place and you ate a bright, cheerful, friendly, 
understanding teacher, you are building good mental health in 
your pupils. You may be formal or informal, provided that 
you enjoy your work, that you feel pride in seeing your pupils 
develop, and that you stand ready to help each one make the 
most of himself. One teacher writes: 

Despite the fact that so many people think of the gifted child 
as an unadjusted one, my expeiieDce has been to the contrary. 1 
have known and worked with many gifted children who have been 
extremely happy well-adjusted individuals as children and have re* 
mained so. Dolly Is an example. Now an adolescent, she is tak- 
mg that difScult period in stride just as she has met and weathered 
other years in stride. Popular with her peers and with adults alike, 
she is kindly disposed to those not as alert as she. Talented in 
music, accelerated a grade, she leads a wholesome life because it is 
a balanced one. 
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Character Development 


The Scholarship Commiiiee {of students at Wood- 
MW Wilson Hiih School. Middletown, Connecticut] has 
been in existence since 1948. The nine students are se- 
lected by the Student Council with provision for con- 
tinuity. The Committee sponsors fund-raising activities 
and works toward an Interest-bearing reserve. It formu- 
lates and administers the standards for selection of can- 
didates, and selects the winner. There has never been a 
leak In informaiian or a pr<m<i(ur« rumor. The faculty 
have kept a "hands oB" ^icy. They have a high regard 
for student leadership and obieetivliy In the manage- 
ment of the endeavor. The cspetitnee noticeably en- 
hances the social concern of student for student, gives 
genuine experience In banking and investment pro- 
cedures, and fixes reiponsibiliiy on an adult decision- 
making level. The pupils actually gain saiitfaction in 
terms of service. 

—Robert Stoughton. Re- 
port on ProvisioDS for the 
Giltcd. Con/ieericwf State 
Department of Education 
BuUeitn.* 


Bright boys and girls who arc bigh-achicvcrs arc conunonly 
characterized by their teachers as responsible, persistent, and full 
of initiative. They get along well with their fcUous, and arc 
natural leaders. A picture o( good early development is drawn 
by one sixth-grade teacher. 

Cole is 1 1 years old and has an IQ of 139. HU grade Icscls on 
the Stanford Achiesement Test are to 4Vi y-ears ahead of hU ac- 
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tual level He has always been slight and small for his age but be 
is healthy and full of energy. He has a younger brother and sister, 
also very bright. His father left high school at the end of his junior 
year because his family needed finano al support. He is a sldlled 
mechanic and a foreman in the factory where he works. Cole’s 
mother is a hi^-school graduate and was a clerk in a factory office 
before she was married. The parents know their children are bright. 
Both the father and mother have fine senses of humor. They do a 
great deal vrith the children. Each tries to spend some time alone 
with each child each week. Cole’s father coaches him in baseball, 
plays chess with him, and takes him and his friends on Saturday ex- 
cursions — sometimes to a museum, somerimes to a hall game. 

Even when he was in kindergarten Cole was independent. Al- 
though he had to cross the railroad tracks, he begged his mother not 
to accompany him to and from school, and she didn’t. His kinder- 
garten teacher described him for the record as ‘‘bright but too seri- 
ous-” The first-grade teacher said be ‘is well-adjusted socially and 
emotionally and is very co-operative; works hard.” He always re- 
ceived straight A's except ia arithmetic and physical education, and 
since his fifth-grade teacher told him he'd have to know mathematics 
to be a scientist he's bad an A in arithmetic, too. 

He’s known he wanted to be a scientist since he was 5. He 
says sow he cannot decide whether he can help people more by be- 
coming a doctor or a chembt His parents have given him a 
microscope and a chemistry set I’ve turned my old college chem- 
istry books over to him. He’s specially interested now in algae. He 
collects rocks and stamps, makes models of all sorts, is very creative 
with crayons, charcoal, paints, and clay. He reads a lot. mostly 
science and history. He enjoys making up poems and stories, has a 
lovely soprano voice, plays the accordion. He often does extra 
work and reports on various subjects without being told to do so. 
He persists in anything he undert^es. Lastly, he is very much in- 
terested in a girl named Lily and enjoys square dancing with her. 

He’s only fair at baseball, but knows every rule of the game, 
and the other children often ask bin» to act as umpire. The children 
also choose him to be a discussion leader and a committee cbaiiman. 
But he's a good follower in both sports and the academic groups — 
he’s always ready to listen to otbers. He has a good sense of humor 
and can laugh at himself — as when he fell over the dog who uas 
asleep behind third base. 

Certain features stand out in this account of Cole. His 
home life is happy and his parents are handling him wisely. He 
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has already decided on bis general field of specialization (sci- 
ence), and, though he has an extremely wide range of interests 
and an almost uniformly high level of achievement, much of his 
reading and several of his activities are related to science. He 
has a sense of humor, despite having been a serious kinder- 
gartner. Lily is an indication that he will have a good heterosex- 
ual adjustment. The otho^ children recognize him as a leader, 
but he is neither conceited nor bossy. The question is, how can 
one boy be developing so well while others, as bright or brighter, 
are underachievers academically and unpopular personally? 


CONCEIT, SNOBBISHNESS, BOSSINESS 

A junlor-higb-scbocl girl writes: “I make friends easily, but 
after a while they think I am conceited and they arc not friendly 
any more.” 

A bright child can find it very hard to meet his contem- 
poraries on their own level and take an interest in what they say 
and do. It is not necessarily that the individual is conceited or 
that he feels superior in any way. On the contrary, be is more 
likely to feel inferior, because be longs to be one of the gang. 
But some of the time be is, as one teacher says of a pupil, “bored 
with everything he has to do and with everyone with whom he 
comes in contact and he shows he's bored and that's that. He 
presents a pathetic picture.” And when a question in which he 
is interested does come up, be very probably knows the answer 
and gives it before anyone else can. Then he gets the reputa- 
tion of being “cocky.” The classmates of one gifted boy who 
always bad the right answer ducked him in a pond. He asked 
why they’d done it: ”I was right, wasn’t 1?” “That’s it," was 
the reply; “you’re always rigbL" Years later, one of the boys 
who had ducked him was visiting a big mental hospital. The 
know-it-all, a patient, was assisting in the information booth. 

We are not suggesting that cockiness is a symptom of in- 
cipient mental illness. But where a youngster is for any reason 
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excluded by his group, he suffers a coatioumg emotional strain. 
He needs assistance in discovering the cause of his unpopularity 
and the remedy. 

When a bright pupil shows signs of developing conceit, you 
can as a rule lead him to convince him self that conceit is foolish. 
One teacher, who has several very bright pupils working as an 
independent group in a regular class, writes: “One of the prob- 
lems has been building tact among a few of the group. Only a 
few of them exhibited a tendency to deride the efforts of the less 
bright, and I simply pointed out to them in private that that was 
not an accepted method of behavior. Then I had them explain 
to me why it wasn’t acceptable. They have not recently ex- 
hibited such an attitude here at school, and 1 am hoping it will 
carry over into other situations.” 

When a student strikes you as conceited, it may be bard not 
to belittle him, not to try to take him down a peg. A mother, 
who is also a teacher, writes: “In October I asked Sam’s kinder- 
garten teacher how he was getting along. She said be had won 
her completely and she wished she bad more like him. I was 
very pleased. A month later I spoke to her again. ‘Oh, Sam 
has straightened out beautifully.* ‘Ob. I didn't know he was a 
problem.’ ‘Ob yes, be is much too enthusiastic. We have to 
tone him down. We have to make him conform, }'ou know.’ 
I was too annoyed to say anything.” Sarcasm, toning down, 
and pressure for conformi^ may undermine the bright child's 
sense of worth. If be is to strive to live up to his abilities he 
must not be made to think be has none. He will not be con- 
ceited if you let him know that much is expected of him because 
he has much to give. 

Sometimes the bright child makes the acute observation that 
his contemporaries dislike him because he prefers older children 
as playmates or otherwise shows he is old for his age. A girl 
writes: “I am a seventh-grader. My best friends are in eighth 
grade. Next year the eighth-graders will go to high school. I 
will be lost without them. The seventh-graders thinV l am a big 
snob. I’m not. a soob. I hke exeiyone, but i£ they think. Vm 
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snobbish they will not be friendly with me. Next year I will 
have no friends. What can I do to prove to them I’m not as 
snobbish as they think I am?” And a high-school boy writes: 
"1 understand human nature to some extent and know how to 
get along with people. But I’m inclined to be moody, perhaps 
because I tend to act and think as an older person would. I 
often feel mentally too mature in tastes and ideas.” 

When a bright pupil’s natural friendship for older boys and 
girls is reciprocated, and if be is otherwise qualified, you should 
consider recommending him for acceleration. In the meantime, 
try to get him to see the good qualities of slower students. En- 
courage him to engage in some activities in which the slower 
students equal or excel him. Have him use bis abilities to help 
others. 

The bright pupil in a class where bis abilities are not chal- 
lenged and where he has no worthy competitors tends to be 
bossy. Such pupils say of themselves, *'I like to have my own 
way too much,” and, ‘*l hke to ran things.” Often they say, 
“I’m always talking and give no one else a chance.” These 
habits do not endear a pupil to his fellows or to his teachers. 
Thom and Newell speak of a boy who “tossed ol! his lessons with- 
out effort and then relieved his boredom by attempting to run 
the class, which annoyed the teacher and provided him with some 
interesting diversion.” * A fifth-grade teacher writes: 

Charlie Is a brilliant child. However, he feels that you cannot 
have a decent discussion if you have to wait for everybody to have 
his say. He emhusiasiicaUy bluiu out terrific contributions to the 
class. He has up to this point been a self-contained, lonely boy. 
I am so glad to see him contnbute (bat I do not like to reprimand 
him for not waiting for the othen. When I talk with him about any- 
thing from taking turns to improviDg his handwriting, he says, “I 
see your point, but it ruins diMussion," or, “I see your point, but 
1 can use a typewriter,” and proceeds to do as he will. The other 
members of the class resent Charlie's “getting away with things.” I 
have gone further in cslablisbing a good relation with him than has 
any other adult outside the family. However, he is still very distant 
and hard to reach. 
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If talking privately with the precipitate, bossy pupil does 
not convince him that he is unfair to others and in danger of 
developing an unpleasant habit, try having the class as a whole 
consider the problems involved in a good discussion, and see if 
they will not agree on some guiding principles. If they do, the 
overtalkative pupil may follow these. Another device is to 
make the pupU the discussion-group secretary, with instructions 
to record the name of each speaker. If his appears too fre- 
quently, you have his own evidence to the point. 

In any <^p^aVin£ with. bossiness and overtalkativeness, remem- 
ber that they may be symptoms of insecurity. The pupil may 
need the attention which he seizes. The wise procedure here, 
and a good one in any case, is to release the pupil sometimes from 
the discussion of topics he knows well and to enrich his program 
in a way that gives him scope for his energies. He can report 
to the class on a special topic of interest to them and so gain the 
recognition which be nee^. 


ALL-ROUND DEVELOPMENT 

The bright child is always in danger of developing bis per- 
sonal intellectual interests at the expense of relationships with 
other children. He may set a difficult goal for himself and be 
very persktent in his effort to reach it. The early achievement 
of significant results, which an intense all-consuming interest 
sometimes produces, may justify one-sided as opposed to all- 
round development. The musical genius and the creative scien- 
tist perhaps should not spend time, which is inevitably limited, 
on amenities which do not even appeal to them. The sacrifice 
of human contacts will probably not be permanent, because as 
the individual grows in 1^ specialty be will meet more and more 
people who can understand and appreciate him. 

But we feel that anyone who is less than a genius stands to 
gain greatly if, as a child, he learns to get along with all sorts of 
people, li be participates actively in group sports and other cx- 
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tracurricular activities, and U he learns to use tools and to pre- 
pare himself for the mundane oblig^ons of a family man — 
or housewife. Not only will he become a better-rounded per- 
sonality, but his intellectual work will also profit because he will 
be better adjusted; he wU fed more secure, more self-confident, 
and more a member of the group. The good effects start im- 
mediately and last through life. 


PROMOTING CHARACTER DEVELOPMENT 

In an important book. Children's Social Values,* Arthur W. 
Foshay and Kenneth D. Warm discuss how the teachers in 
Sprio^eld, Missouri, studied their pupils' responsibility (“fol- 
low-through”), independence, initiative, coosiderateness, shar- 
ing, and democratic behavior. The teachers discovered that 
these traits were “related to the child’s group acceptance and his 
feeling of his own importance” and to his feeling of security. 
The well-adjusted, self-confident, secure children were superior 
in the traits. The child who was insecure in his group mem- 
bership, the one who felt inferior, and the one who was emo- 
tionally insecure, because of difiQculties at home or for any other 
reason, behaved in ways that revealed a lack of these traits. 

The Springfield teachers found that a pupil gained in re- 
sponsibility and other desirable traits as he was helped to a 
higher standing in the group and to a feeling of greater security. 
They also found that they had uedetestimated the extent to 
which the class’s opinion of a chUd and his opinion of himself 
were favorably affected by teacher approval. When a teacher 
expressed approval of a pupil, the group tended to reflect this 
approval and accept hint , and his feeling of importance in- 
creased. When teachers gave a pupil opportunities to be of 
service, his feeling of security iocieas^. They were aware that 
giving responsibility and prairing generously were time-honored 
methods, but felt that sometimes these are given only Up service 
and that sometimes they are not applied in the case of the child 
who might benefit most. 
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Dale B. Harris and his colleagues in the Laboratory for 
Research in Social Relations at the University of Minnesota have 
made a special study of respon^bility and its development and 
have published a series of reports.** •* •* * They say that respon- 
sibility tends “to be positively correlated with such aspects of 
adjustment as good family relations, good school marks, and 
leadership.” This is in agreement with the Springfield studies. 
On the development of responsibility, Harris says, “There is 
little evidence that routine tasks, such as washing dishes, caring 
for pets, house cleaning, preparation of food, repairing the 
house, are associated vritb an attitude of responsibility.” In 
other words, a child who regularly docs bis chores proves him- 
self responsible, but merely assigning chores to an irresponsible 
child will not make him responsible. 

No one changes bis character traits automatically. The 
pupil who rarely shows initiative and rarely carries out what be 
has agreed to do must learn new and positive ways of behaving. 
The conditions prerequisite to learning hold here. The pupil 
must believe be can learn, he must intend to learn, be must try 
to learn, be must see that he is progressing, and be must fed 
satisfaction when he progresses. 

You must, therefore, if you are to promote good character 
development, attach such values to desirable traits as will con- 
vince the pupil that they arc in fact desirable to him. For ex- 
ample, he must be convinced that “honesty is the best policy.” 
Private conferences with the pupil, group discussions of, e.g., 
why behaving responsibly is the right course in a ^ven situation, 
the example of admired adults— his parents, you, his favorite 
heroes — all serve to inculcate a trait. Along %vilh a growing 
belief that it would be good to behave in a certain way, the pupU 
needs many opportunities to behave in that way. When be 
does, you must praise him and do what you can to see that be 
wins approval from the group. When he fails to behave as he 
should, you help him see any undesirable consequences. 

There is always a question of how to generalue a lesson 
learned under particular circumstances. A pupil may keep at 
the chore of cleaning the blackboard until he has removed 
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every trace of chalk but never finish sweeping the floor when it 
is his turn for this job. He may work and work to get the right 
answer to a mathematics problem but never concentrate on his 
spelling. Luckily, bright children are quick to make general- 
izations. You can help them by holding class discussions of 
proverbs (“If at first you don't succeed, try, try again”), fables 
(“The Hare and the Tortc^”), and a trait as an abstract ideal 
(“persistence”). Ask the class to cite examples from their own 
experience. Drive the moral home by reference to a famous 
man's life (Bruce and the qtider). 

Of course, there are parallels between schoolwoik in one 
year and the next, and between school and life, and many of 
these are so close that transfer is automatic. The child who is 
offered and takes opportunities to engage in activities which re- 
quire initiative, responsibility, and persistence is learning bow 
to carry out similar activities in the future. Experience does 
teach. 

The great merit of instructional techniques which involve 
projects, units, and the problem-solving approach is that they 
aSord exercise for all the traits which we have been discussing. 
If they are used from the beginning, as they are in Geve* 
land's Major Work Gasses and in Colfax’ Workshops, there is 
every hope that the majority of the pupils taught by them will 
develop well The student who comes to them late will need 
careful induction, especially if be does not have an established 
goal or at least a powerful interest which will be served by his 
studies — but better late than never. 

Extracurricular activities, including chores, have been, a 
perennial means of giving pupils scope to display good charac- 
ter traits. One teacher writes: 

Roberta, age 13, Grade VII, IQ 130, does neat, accurate work 
and her assignments are done way ahead of most of the others. She 
loves to read, but if she thinks she can be of any service she is 
right there asking me bow she can be of use. This year she look 
entire charge of the school insurance collection. She went to each 
teacher’s room each day, and if the teacher bad neglected any d&- 
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tail, e.g., grade or room number missiog on the fonn, Roberta would 
attend to it if she could. If not, she’d return and ask the teacher. 
When polio shots were to be ^ven she distributed the forms, listed 
the pupils, and stapled the permission slips to the forms. After the 
shots were given she made a list of all the pupils who were absent. 

We believe that activities like this can be undertaken with 
profit by all bright pupils and that, when teachers express their 
appreciation of work well done, the experience actually helps 
develop good traits. Teachers have long known that giving a 
misbehaving pupil a special duty helps reform him, both fay giv- 
ing him a chance to earn recognition and by teaching him to 
discipline 


SPORTS AND EXTRACURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 

The bright child’s feeling that he is not as good at sports as 
at studies may keep him from realkiog that he could nonethe- 
less be very good. If be does not expect to succeed be will not 
try very bard and be may not try at all. Point out to boys and 
girls who are normally healthy and not underdeveloped phys- 
ically for their age how well bright youngsters can do in sports. 
If you can give examples that are familiar to your pupils, so much 
the better. If not, here arc two pertinent news items. The 
Wabash College track team has won 41 out of 52 meets id 6 
years, and has set 2 state and 8 college records. During that 
time 4 of the 6 captmns have been members of Phi Beta Kappa. 
The Bronx High &hool of Science, limited to superior students, 
has won all but 7 of its swimming meets in 10 years. One grad- 
uate has been captain of the Columbia swimming team, and 
other graduates have competed at City College, New York Uni- 
versity, Cornell, Colgate, Colorado, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Michigan, Rensselaer, Swarthmore, and Union. 

The American emphasis on spectator sports, and particu- 
larly the prominence of basketball as a high-school sport, narrows 
the opportunity for sccondaiy^hool students to participate. 
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When a team consists of five pla>CTS and a squad is liniitcd to 
fifteen or twenty members, the natural athlete gets all the exer- 
cise. The nonaihlctcs may not even walk to school. Jean 
Mayer, of Harvard’s School of Public Health, has pointed out 
that, in comparison with European boys and girls, Amciican 
youths are, on the average, underdeveloped physically just be- 
cause so many of them arc spectators rather than players. The 
bright student will be quick to appreciate Mayer’s point and 
to see the value of tennis, swimming, golf, and other sports 
which be can continue after he graduates from high school. 
He may even take to heart Mayer's remark that, “boring though 
they may bo to some, humble calbtbcnics arc still the most 
convenient way to get into shape and slay fiL" * 

The undersized or physically handicapped bright child 
need not despair of athletic success. Doris Hart was crippled 
os a girl, but in 19S5 won both the Wimbledon and the United 
States tennis championships in bdics’ singles. The struggle to 
overcome a handicap can be the best of all training in persist- 
ence, because the child wants to succeed, makes progress, and 
feels satisfacUon in the result One fitvi-grade teacher tells of 
a well-set-up gifted girl who is cross-eyed. “But she's working 
systematically and patiently with a private doctor to overcome 
the dUliculty — and this attitude is typical of her approach to 
any problem.” 

Participation in extracurricular activities apart from ath- 
letics is a natural road to recognition for most bright students. 
In 1955, the 97 honor students in the senior class of Garfield 
High School, Seattle, had participated in an average of 8.1 ex- 
uacurticulat activides apiece.* If you have a student who needs 
more standing with the group, lead him to talk about the ex- 
tracurricular activities in which be might do well. Try to steer 
him into one that engages a fairly large number of students. 
And be sure that he knows the value of being a good follower. 

There ore scores of nonacademic accomplishments which 
bright youngsters can acquire if they will and which will be of 
value now in helping them gel along with their fellows and 
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later in family living and as recreational interests. Knowing 
how to use the common tools, to cook, to sew, to dance, to 
draw and paint, to sing, to play an instrument — all tb^e and 
many more are cultivated by bright boys and girls without any 
special talent for them. When your school offers subjects like 
these, advise your bright pupils to lake them, either as electives 
or as extra subjects. When no instruction is available in school, 
encourage the pupils to take advantage of any local bobby 
groups there are and, if their families can afford it, to take pri- 
vate lessons. More than one bright student would have been 
happier if he had been a good dancer in his teens. 


LEADERSHIP 

Bright children who live up to their promise will be called 
upon throughout their lives to serve as administrators and lead- 
ers. They will need to be fully matured emotionally. They 
vnll need to know how to help people set worthy goals and work 
together to attain them. And the world has much to gain if 
they grow up to cherish high ideals. 

Responsibility for forming ideals is shared by the school, 
the fanuly, the church, the press, and other agents which mold 
public opimon. We ore not minimizing the school’s share in 
this responsibility when we point out that the school has a 
unique opportunity to teacb the techniques of working in and 
for a group and of carrying through with group-made plans. 
And we are not minimizing the importance of having good civic 
leaders, including good school administrators, when we say we 
think it is a mistak e to consider only public office in discussions 
of leadership. Most of our leaders in the United States serve 
their apprenticeship, not in government, but in a profession or 
business. 

You can teach many things which good leaders and good 
administrators should know. These range from speeffic funda- 
mentals, like the rules of order, to abstract principles, like the 
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rigbts of nunorities. Every time you hold a group discussion, 
whether you teach in first grade or in college, you have the op- 
portunity to give your pupils practice in exchanging opinion, in 
expressing themselves in public (so important for the bright but 
shy), and in the art of reaching right decisions. Every group 
project represents, in a microcosm, Uie processes of adminis- 
tration. If you help your pupils evaluate (Uscussions and proj- 
ects by criteria of good govemmeot. you train them to apply 
these in broader fields. And. as always, if you can lead them to 
generahze just how and why fundamental principles hold true 
in varying situations, you increase the probability that the prin- 
ciples will guide their conduct. There are many books which 
w^ help you think through the problems and methods of teach- 
ing leadership, ground you in the techniques of leadership, and 
propound ptfilosopbies of government.*®* **■ **• *• 

The good discussion leader must himself refiain from 
dominating the group and must see that no one else does. He 
has to be sure that everyone has an opportunity to criticize and 
to make suggestions so that the results reflect the best thinking 
of the group os a whole. But be does more than enforce 
Robert’s rules of order. He has to think quickly, analytically, 
and efficiently. Otherwise there is gicat d^gei that the group 
will lose tbe benefit of some individual criticisms and sugges- 
tions, even if there is an efficient secretary taking minutes. True 
group thinking develops best when tbe leader can, at the proper 
moment, restate the problem or summarize the plans with all 
accretions and deletions of value but in tbe simplest possible 
phrasing. This leqvuies high intelligence and much practice in 
thinking on one’s feet. 

Some high schools conduct courses in leadership. These 
are primarily for students who are officers in student govern- 
ment and other extracurricular organizations, but they may be 
open as electives as wclL The p?od teacher of a leadership 
course takes his students far beyond a textbook study of formali- 
ties, methods, and principles. He has them analyze the work- 
ings of the student organizations, with special reference to the 
ISB 
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way goak are established and affairs administered. He inte- 
grates bis course with the students* study of English, mathematics, 
and history. He has them viUt local and state legislative meet- 
ings and interview both elected and civil-service officiak. He 
arranges for them to study small and large business concerns to 
discover how policies are determined. He bolds out to them 
the ideal of sersdce in their own occupations and in Church 
and State. 

In the meantime, the students are learning by doing. A 
modem high school affords a large number of students the op- 
portunity to serve as officiak of one kind or another. If the 
organiaations are conducted democratically, and if there k a 
sincere attempt to evaluate procedures and results, the active 
members may leam as much as their elected officiak. But prac- 
tice in self-govertuneot should not be left to chance. I! you are 
a home-room teacher, you should consider organizing your room 
as a committee of the whole and letting the students manage the 
thousand and one coUecUons, questionnaires, and announce- 
ments which fall to your lot. The home room k an especially 
good training ground in leadership, because positions can be 
rotated and because the relatively small group can consciously 
evaluate performance as a means of learning and with little 
risk of rancor. 

Many young people’s organizations, both those aOlliated 
with the school and those which are sponsored by outside groups, 
give students responsibility on a high level. For example, one 
Neighborhood House recruits superior students from secondary 
schook as sports and group leaders in a recreation program in 
a slum district. The paid director supervises them, but they 
are responsible for making and carrying out plans with their 
own teams and groups. Members of the National Association 
of Future Teachers of America leam to take charge of classes. 
In one Pennsylvania school, when a bus mishap made all the 
teachers late, members of the NAFTA took over on their own 
initiative. When the regular teachers arrived, the school was 
running quietly and smoothly. 
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positions than do most people who have not been to college. 

Part of the superior success of college graduates comes 
through a process of sclectioiL The weak are weeded out. But 
there can be no doubt that in most cases a college education 
helps the individual develop. He learns to study, to seek in- 
formation and apply it, and to express hims elf. And, perhaps 
above all, be gains in perspective and sets high standards for 
tumself. So when a bright student cannot or will not go to 
college or stay in college, everyone stands to lose. 


GUIDANCE IS NEEDED 

The fact that each year 500,000 of our better students fall 
by the educational wayside was mentioned in Chapter I. L^ck 
of money and lack of motivation were cited as the principal 
reasons. Good educational guidance can help students over* 
come the Unancial obstacles and convince students who now see 
DO reason why they should go to college of the desirability of 
obtaining a college degree. And good guidance can help each 
student pick the courses in school and college which, all things 
considered, would be best for him. How eflcctive guidance can 
be is suggested in a study of 9,689 superior seniors from 478 
high schools.* Of the 4,920 boys, 66 per cent of those who had 
dimissed college with a guidance counselor intended to go. but 
only 21 per cent of those who had not. 


THE ROLE OP THE CLASSROOM TEACHER 

It students are to receive more guidance, classroom teachers 
must gi>e it Less than ooc-Iifth of the high schools in the 
United States have any staff member who gives half or more of 
his time to guidance. In the schools where guidance is avail- 
able, the ratio is one counselor to cs'ciy 524 students. Com- 
menUng on the shortage of guidance personnel, Henry Cbaunccy, 
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president of the Educational Testing Service, has said, “It seems 
inevitable that more and more of the guidance functions will fall 
to the lot of the home room teacher. This is by no means a 
last resort; there is a growing feeling that she should be the 
keystone of the guidance process t»cause she is in close contact 
with the student and gets to know him well.” * 

We would add to this that guidance ought to be a continu- 
ous process and one of the duties of all teachers from kinder- 
garten through graduate school. The principal techniques of 
guidance should be taught to all prospective teachers. Teachers 
in service who have not studied guidance in a course will find 
it helpful to read one of the many good books in the field.*' * 
Since classroom teachers will not ordinarily have the specialist’s 
knowledge or experience, they ought to have a specialist on 
whom they can call for advice. But, day by day and year by 
year, the pupil depends most on his regular teacher. 


CUMULATIVE GUIDANCE 

Long-range, continuing guidance, what we might call cumu- 
lative guidance, helps the pupil in several ways. When his 
successive teachers cooperate, there is less chance of mistakes in 
judgment about the pupil’s general ability and specific aptitudes. 
The advice he receives is the product of group thinlrfng and 
therefore probably superior to any that one teacher or counselor 
acting alone could give. When the bright elementaxy'SChool 
pupil and his family have their attention called to the desira- 
bility of his going to college, they get used to the idea and they 
may save money to help finance his higher education. Each 
teacher is made aware of plans that have been considered for 
the child and can correlate these or advise changes with due 
regard to his development. And, as a bonus, teachers find it 
refreshing and stimulating to emerge from the confines of their 
own classrooms and exchange information about their pupils’ 
backgrounds and progress. 
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lege, of the good times you bod there, and of what it has meant 
to you since. 

Make a special effort to interest girls in a college education. 
More girls than boys graduate from high school, but twice as 
many men as women graduate from college. If we could in- 
crease the number of women graduates we would do much to 
lessen the shortages in tcac^g and the other professions. 
Point out to ^Is that women college graduates have a marriage 
rate as high as the national average for women and a lower 
divorce rate. They ore better equipped to earn their living be- 
fore marriage and, in case of n^. after marriage. Most im- 
portant, the personal and cultural development which comes 
from four years of higher education will be a continuing asset 
for them and their children. 


GENfAAL EOaCAIfON AS PREPARATION FOR COaEGS 

Whether or not a pupil is now planning on college, you 
should try to see that he takes the courses and acquires the 
knowledge that will prepare him for college. Then, if he even- 
tually wants to go, be will be ready. 

Just as well-planned enrichment broadens a pupil’s knowl- 
edge of a specific subject and introduces him to additional sub- 
jects, so a Well-planned course of study avoids narrow spe- 
cialization. Most liberal-arts colleges, technological institutes, 
and tcachas colleges now require all students to take a con- 
siderable number of courses in the liberal arts. There b general 
agreement with the ideals expressed by President Harold W. 
Dodds of Princeton in his 1 936 Conuncnccnicot address, in which 
he said, *‘\Vc shall mauilaia the creative and generating power of 
liberal learning broadly conceived.** Even after specialization 
in a technical Geld has started, the wise student puis general train- 
ing in his subject ahead of details. Richard T. Whitcomb, dc- 
rigner of the wasp-nma fuselage for jet airplanes, addressed the 
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1956 winners of the Grumman Scholarships for students whose 
major interest is in aviation. He advised them to acquire a 
solid foundation in the fundamental laws of science. “Learn to 
handle problems rather than the details of current problems,” 
he said; “the things being taught now will be obsolete by the 
time you graduate.” 

Long before college, a bright pupil needs to be guided away 
from too exclusive a specialization. If he is not, he may early 
in elementary school begin to concentrate bis hobbies, his free 
reading, and his enrichment acUvides on a narrow subject. 
There is special danger of a potential engineer’s thinking that 
he can learn all he wants by going to a vocadonal school, and 
so cutting oS his chance of attending on en^eertng college. 

The pupil who explores a variety of subjects discovers 
whether or not any one of them has a deep appeal for him. If 
he already has a major interest, be tests its strength by becoming 
familiar with rival fields. If in each of the four years of high 
school he takes mathematics, science, a foreign language, £ng> 
lish, and social studies (the five studies are the components of 
most schemes of “general education”), be can satisfy the en- 
trance requirements of any engineering school or liberal-arts col- 
lege and so be free to postpone his choice of an institution. 
When the curriculum does not permit his scheduling five sub- 
jects a year, he can still meet the requirements of most institu- 
tions, regardless of type, if be takes three years of a foreign lan- 
guage, two of science, and four of mathematics, in addition to 
the usual English and social studies. 

A student should always familiarize himself with the re- 
quirements of the college he favors, and should keep himself 
posted on any changes that arc made from year to year. Seventh 
grade is not too soon for a bright student to write for college 
catalogues and begin to study them. Tell him to do this for 
himself and not leave it to yon or his parents or the guidance 
office. If be finds out that be con get into a particular college 
without taking a foreign language, point out to him that the 
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college in question will give credit for three or four courses in a 
language and that other colleges, one of which he may later 
prefer, demand them. 


RECOMMENDING A PRIVATE SCHOOL 

Parents frequently fear that if their child continues in public 
school he will not be able to get into college. This idea per- 
sists, though practically all the undergraduates in the best state 
universities are from public schools and in most of the Ivy League 
institutions public-school graduates outnumber those from pri- 
vate schools. Moreover, public-school graduates usually do 
much better scholastically in college than do private-school 
graduates. At Yale, where half the students come from private 
schools, 32 of the 40 members elected to Phi Beta Kappa from 
the class of 1956 had prepared wholly at public schools. The 
scholastic superiority of public-school graduates has been con- 
firmed by research studies at Yale, Harvard, Minnesota, and 
other institutions. 

Socially and athletics-wise, private-school graduates excel 
public-school graduates at Yale, that is, more of the private- 
school graduates belong to clubs and make teams. But the 
public-school graduates arc well represented in all types of ex- 
tracurricular activities, from football to the Junior Promenade 
Committee. The chairman of a recent promenade committee 
was a public-school graduate. A public-school graduate, a 
Negro, was one of the most popular football capUuns Yale bas 
ever had. 

You can give inquiring parents these facts about the general 
situation, and you can warn them that some private schools are 
pretty weak. Our book Bright Children: A Guide for Parents 
goes into the problem in more detail and sets up criteria to help 
parents decide between public and private school and select a 
private school if they so wish.* You cannot help them do the 
latter unless you happen to have personal knowledge of a given 
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school or are willing to take the time to visit several. But you 
can talk with them frankly about your own school. Tell them 
whether or not the graduates of your high school are successful 
in obtaining admission to the colleges of their choice, and about 
their scholastic and extracurricular achievements in college. 
And you can tell the parents how their child compares with the 
graduates whom you describe. 

A well-considered dcciaon to send a boy through public 
high school is reported in the following case: 

Vic’s father, a professor of physics at the University, took his 
B.S. and Ph.D. degrees there. Vic’s mother took a B.A. at Smith 
and an M.A. at California and tau^t English at California before 
she was married. Vic has an IQ of 135. When be was in the 
eighth grade, his parents decided be would be challenged more if he 
went to a private day school. This is an exceUent s^ool, but they 
SMn found that the work there was as easy f'r Vic as that in the 
eighth grade o! public school bad been. Vic missed bis old friends 
and wanted to come to our high school, and lus parents agreed. 
He’s working hard now. His course is planned for five subjects 
each year — English, French, history, nathemaUcs, and science. 
We’re lucky to be able to oBer a fourth year of French and the 
calculus, and he hopes to enter the University with advanced credit 
in both French and math. He wants to win a scholarship because 
he expects to go to graduate school and says that before he finishes 
his education his three younger brothers will bs in college, too. 

Not all public high schools have as good a college-prepara- 
tory curriculum as Vic’s. Many do not offer four years of 
mathematics or any physics or chemistry. If your school is one 
of these and if you have a student who needs the missing courses 
for college entrance or for his own development, you should 
certainly consider suggesting that he be sent to private schooL 
Other conditions that might make transfer to a private school de- 
sirable include lack of intellectual competition, acute sibling 
rivalry, and severe emotional strains in the home. You prob- 
ably will not feel free to suggest that a pupil go to private school 
unless you know the parents fairly well or unless a case seems so 
unusual to you that you would feel guilty If you did not try to 
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bring about a change. Of course, if parents ask for advice, you 
shodd say what you think, honestly and frankly. You can be 
entirely loyal to your school and to the principle of free public 
education and st^ know that for a given pupil under given cir- 
cumstances private school might offer great advantages. The 
best private schools are liberal in ^ving scholarships to outstand- 
ing youngsters. They are not prejudiced against a youngster be- 
cause of race, color, or creed. 

One teacher tells how she came to recommend a private 
school for a gifted boy and what happened. 

I first met Oliver in the nurse’s room. He was 4 years old and 
just starting our two-year kindergarten. There was a twinkle in the 
nurse's eye when she saw me. ‘Tell Miss Farwell about it, Oliver.” 
He held out a red little arm and said, ‘HThe rash !$ not contagious. 
It is an allergy to tomatoes. I'll stop at my friend the druggist’s on 
the way home. He will give me the ointment the doctor prescribed. 
When mother comes home she will pve me the money and I’ll take 
it to him.” My interest in Oliver was bora that minute and has 
never waned. 

Oliver’s father was a day laborer. His mother was a waitress. 
From the time he started klndersarteo, be had his own doorkey and 
got his own lunch. The family lived in an ’’old-law” rat-infested 
tenement. The mother and father were divorced when Oliver was 5. 
She remarried but continued working. Oliver has one half sister. 

NVfacn be was in kindergarten be used to relate the day’s news 
to the teacher. His mother read tbe paper to him each morning. 
His memory was astonishing. And even at 4 be could relate num- 
ber concepts to his own environment. When I saw him dressed in 
a new rain outfit he told me how much each item cost and bow hanl 
his mother worked to earn the money. 

By first grade he wns reading everything in sight. He had the 
some teacher through Grades 1 and It. She asked him to join her 
Sunday S^ooi Hass. She says be plunged into telipon as he did 
into any new subject It has remained a vital infiuence in lus life. 

A Binct-Slanfard test was pven in Grade II. Oliver's IQ was 
160. The examiner suU remembers how mature be was. 

Oliver came into my class when [ was teaching a combination 
fourth and fifth grade. He was 9 at tbe time. With the principal's 
permission 1 put him in the fifth grade. This meant he'd enter 
Grade VI at the age of 10 years 1 month. But wc ail fell that there 
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mradoas wealtli to offer its studcflts; booi^s in Widener Libraty; 
public lectures by the world’s great men; plays to see; friends to m^e. 
I wanted to maintain a high average but I didn’t want to sacrifice 
the richness of lUe. It 1 had done less I might have made Phi Beta 
Kappa, but I felt life was to be lived." 


FINANCING COLLEGE 

The cost of attending college varies from a minimum of 
about $500 a year in a lo^ publicly supported college with a 
minimal tuition fee to about $2,500 in some of the private col- 
leges for women. In addition to the cost, the student and his par- 
ents may have to consider that the young person loses four years 
of wages which would have eased the family’s burdens. But even 
at a cost of $10,000, four yean of college are a good invest* 
ment. The relatively high earnings of the college graduate may 
be due to the superior average ability of the college group. But 
since employers prefer the graduate, the degree b worth while. 

Foresighted families begin to accumulate funds for educat* 
ing their children as soon as the children are bom. If you 
feci that the parents of a bright child might have dilEcuIty send- 
ing him through college, suggest that they consult immediately 
both their bank and their Insurance agent. The bank can tell 
them how much they will have to save each year to have given 
sums available during the child’s college yean. Some banks 
make a specialty of "savc-{or<oUage" accounts. Insurance 
companies have policies which will provide for a child's college 
expenses even if a parent dies and payments arc stopped. Any 
insurance agent will be glad to explain the advantages of such 
a plan. When you are suggesting savings and insurance, point 
out that, though a pupil may «dn a scholarship, most scholar- 
ships do not pay all expenses. 

Many colleges and univeruties now give scholarship assist- 
ance to a large percentage of their undergraduates. The reg- 
ular policy has been to devote part of the income from each 
increase in tuition to aiding students who would sutler hardship 
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from having to pay the higher amount. The older institutions 
have accumulated large endowments for scholarships. In some 
Ivy League colleges, 50 per cent of the undergraduates are re- 
ceiving scholaustup aid and are also eligible for low-interest 
scholarship loans. Vassar reports that in 1953 17 per cent of 
its student body, 241 out of 1,408, were on scholarship and that 
the scholarship students proved their worth by winning almost 
half of the scholastic honors. 

Each year brings great increases in the number and the size 
of unrestricted scholarships, which allow the winners to attend 
the colleges of their own choice. Industry, aware that indus- 
trial development depends on a continuing supply of coUege- 
tt^ed recruits, is establishing large grants. For example, in 
1955 the Sears, Roebuck Foundation and Time, Inc., Joined 
■with tiie Ford Foundation in setting up the National Merit 
Scholarships, which total 51.000,000 a year. 

There are so many sotxrces of scholarship funds, and the 
picture b changing so rapidly, that each community should have 
a community scholarship committee with representatives from 
the schoob and from industry. The Idgh-school guidance coun- 
selor should be a member. The committee should keep an up- 
to-date file of all publications which list available scholarships, 
such as You Can Win a Scholarship.* The value of complete 
and up-to-date infonnatioa fa illustrated by the many “name 
scholarships.” For example, in 1884 a man named Leaven- 
worth left Yale a fund to pay $600 a year to a student in need 
of aid whose last name fa Leavenworth. This scholarship was 
vacant in 1955-56. The scholarship committee should be in 
contact with local and national business corporations which of- 
fer aid. And it should encourage gifts from residents of the 
community so that it will have funds to assist outstanding stu- 
dents who do not receive other awards. Incidentally, the rec- 
ommendation of a good coaununiQf committee carries greater 
weight with most college officials than does a recommendation 
from the school alone. 

The competition for scholarships is so severe that it is easy 
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to overlook the colleges’ competition for the best students. A 
really topnotch high-school student can do a certain amount of 
“shopping around,” though several leading colleges have now 
combined to set up a cleaiin^ouse which determines ho%v much 
aid a student needs and what he should be offered. The col- 
laborating colleges adhere to this figure so the student may pick 
the college he really wants to attend. When the good student 
has a choice between colleges of equal merit he should try to 
find out what the prospects are for scholarships in the later years. 
Some institutions deliberately channel their funds into scholar- 
ships for freshmen, hoping they will take care of themselves 
through the last three years. 

Bright boys and girls often cam a good part of their col- 
lege fees. Oliver, described earlier in this chapter, worked sum- 
mers when he was in preparatory school and worked all through 
college. Vic was saving his baby-sitting fees and already had a 
sizable bank account. But few can or should count on earn* 
ing their whole way. As Oliver said. “Life is to be lived,” 


CHOICE OF A COLLEGE 

If you are advising a youngster about his choice of a col- 
lege and if, one way or another, he can afford to attend any one 
he wishes, you should give main weight to how the college pro- 
vides for Ids special interests. If he has already made up his 
mind to enter a profession in which much of the technical train- 
ing is customarily given is college rather than in graduate school, 
c.g., engineering or music, the problem is greatly simplified: com- 
paratively few of the more than 1,800 colleges in the United 
States give technical training of a specific type. But when a 
student's interests are broad and when he either has no definite 
vocational plans or expects to receive his professional training 
after graduation, e.g., in medical school or law school, any one 
of several hundred colleges offers adequate instruction. 

For many students, the first decision will be between a junior 
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college and a four-year college. If possible, the bright stu- 
dent should plan to go to the four-year college from the begin- 
ning. He should certainly take a bachelor’s degree. Most 
coUeges integrate their CQUrses» and a transfer student is at a dis- 
advantage when he enters an advanced course. Moreover, 
much of the social life in any American college follows a pat- 
tern set in the first two years. Unless a student’s intellectual in- 
terests are intense enough to compensate for the lack of a normal 
share in extracurricular activities, he is happier if he can spend 
his four undergraduate years in the same institution. If, for 
reasons of economy or any other reason, a student does go to 
a junior college, he should make provisional arrangements for 
transfer to a specific senior college. Then he can be sure of 
the latter’s requirements for admission to an upper class and he 
can co-ordinate his junior-college councs with those he hopes to 
take in his last two years. 

Most of the famous universities, both private and state, have 
good teachers, libraries, and laboratories. They are not neces- 
sarily at the top in every field, but they are safe. A goodly 
number of small colleges actually surpass the larger in the quality 
of instruction and the availability of books and laboratories. A 
million books in a stack closed to an undergraduate are not of 
much use to him. Moreover, he will use a medium-sized li- 
brary in his donmtory mote than he will a main reading room 
one block away. But unfortunately a great many small insti- 
tutions arc not much more than old-fashioned academies with 
fixed curriculum, iU-tiained teachers, a textbook type of in- 
struction, and grossly inadequate facilities. 

The principle that “the individual must choose for himself 
holds firmly in the case of choice of a college. A student who 
accepts his father’s pushing or a teacher’s recommendation has 
a ready out when he does not want to work. One who makes 
his own choice has to do well in order to justify himself. But 
you can help by pointing out possibilities and by suggesting 
criteria. 

Your school library should have the American Council on 
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Education’s two volumes American Universities and Colleges ^ 
and American Junior Colleges.* The former describes 969 ac- 
credited universities and colleges and 2,016 accredited profes- 
sional schools; the latter, 531 accredited junior colleges. The 
student should read the accounts of institutions in which he is 
interested and then send for the catalogues of those which seem 
best for bis purposes. The catalogue will let him see whether 
the courses in fields he likes are varied enough and numerous 
enough to satisfy him. Me should be on his guard against 
courses in brackets — “[not offered in 1970]" or “[offered only 
if elected by 10 students].” A visit to the college is strongly 
recommended. One brilliant high-school senior wanted to go 
West to college. He narrowed his choice to Reed, Stanford, and 
Pomona. After visiting all three, he said, “Reed didn't have 
enough student life. Stanford had too much. Pomona was 
just right.” (The judgments are his, not ours. We think very 
highly of all three.) The visit should include inspection of 
dormitories, classrooms, and laboratories as well as the stadium. 
Talks with a few faculty members can be very revealing. 

The location of a college is to be taken into account. We 
know one not-so-bright student who went to a Canadian college 
because be liked to ski; when be got there be found it located in 
the midst of a city on a level plain. Colleges in big urban 
centers offer advantages in the way of museums, concerts, the 
opera, and the theater, to say noting of restaurants where the 
student can hear French or Greek spoken by natives and eat the 
national dishes. Colleges far from home add breadth of ex- 
perience. And there are Canadian colleges where the winter 
sports as well as the science and philosophy departments are 
superb. 

^Vhen cost and nearness are deciding factors in a student's 
choice, we hope you will call his attention to state teachers 
colleges in your state and in nrighboring states. Teachers col- 
leges arc now paying their faculties better than are many pri- 
vate institutions; they are building good laboratories and have 
good libraries. Many arc reridentlal colleges, complete with 
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donmtorics and football teams. They seem to us to offer a 
superior education at the lowest possible cost. The student 
who is talented in art or music may well find better instruction 
in a teachers college than he will in any old-line university or 
in many a special school. And he will be able to earn a living 
by teaching his specialty, when many of his talented contem- 
poraries will be leading a baod-to-mouth existence. 


ARTICULATION WITH COLLEGE 

The number of bright students who drop out of their fresh- 
man year at college — sometimes as much as 25 per cent — con- 
stitutes one of the greatest wastes in education. Granted that 
this is mainly the responsibility of the college, there is lots you 
can do to soften the impact of the first weeks and months. 

Almost every college has graduates in every state. The 
alumni registrar will be glad to send you or the student the 
names of alumni who live near you. These alumni will surely 
be glad to meet and talk with the student. 

One college club in a small city makes a custom o! arrang- 
ing college visits for high-school seniors. The members, be- 
tween them, have a wide acquaintance in a large number of 
colleges and con see that the student is met by a member of the 
faculty and shown around. These voluntary clcerones often be- 
come friends later. At least the new student feels he has some- 
one to whom to turn in case of need. High-school teachers have 
similarly wide contacts and could well follow this club’s example. 
Some schools run chaperoned trips to different institutions. The 
college officials may co-operate more fully udth a school official 
than with an individual student and his parents. But, in any 
case, do what you can to help a student visit the college of his 
choice at least once in the year before he enters. He will feel 
much more at home when he actually starts. 

The trials, both scholastic and social, of college freshmen 
are not much different now from what they were in your day. 
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A study of 500 freshmen in 27 leading colleges * shows that, 
while most of them praise their high schools and their colleges, 
they find fault with both. Thqr complain about the way the 
high school taught English composition, the reading skills, the 
use of the Hbiaiy, and nole-taking. They say they were unused 
to doing the quantity of reading and writing demanded in col- 
lege. They did not know how to budget their time and to 
organize study. They were unprepared for the freedom of col- 
lege life and for the responsibility the colleges expected them to 
exercise both in academic work and in their social contacts. 
Some were gravely disturbed by problems of drinking, sex, snob- 
bishness, and anti-intellectualism. 

Talk frankly with your students about what to expect when 
they start college: the freedom and responsibility, the load of 
work, the types of people they wUl meet, and the problems of 
dating, drinldag, and sex. If a student is forewarned that some 
of his college classmates are sure to abuse their freedom, he will 
be better prepared to manage his own affairs wisely. And 
do not forget to mention the cultural side. One old alumnus is 
still grateful to a high-school teacher who praised a college art 
gallery. No college instructor ever mentioned its existence. 


A NOTE ON MILITARY SERVICE 

The probability of military service confuses a great many 
high-school boys. And bigh-school girls may wonder if the 
Waves would not be a good way to get employment and further 
training at the same time. 

The official attitude of all the services stresses the desira- 
bility of good students’ continuing their education through col- 
lege and graduate school. Deferments ate regularly granted for 
this purpose. When a student is in any doubt, he should secure 
the official literature from the nearest recruiting officer. 

The services have published a handbook to help high-school 
teachers guide their students. This can also be secured through 
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a recruiting olScer, or you can write to the Pentagon or to 
your congressman for it. You should own a copy and study it. 
You will note that the services offer excellent training in a wide 
variety of specialties, and that the ambitious student can enroll 
for extra courses offered by the Information and Education 
Service — a $40.000, 000-a*year program. A newspaper story 
tells of a sailor who had joined the Navy on graduation from high 
school. He kept taking courses and m thirteen years earned the 
degrees of B.S., M.S., and Ph.D. in psychology. He explained, 
“I saw a poster that said, ‘Join the Navy and Learn.’ I took 
them at their word.” 
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Cultivation of talent and on interest in an engi- 
neering career should begin in the /iigAer elementary 
grades. 

— iohn T. Hetialiata, Pres- 
ident, Illinois Institute of 
Teehnology."^ 

A boy y/ho wants to study seienee end who will 
make personal saetifiees to study it. Is far more likely 
to (urn Into a good scientist ilian cnc who has to be 
persuaded to study it. . . . The world also needs lead- 
ers in many other fields. 

^James R. KilUon, Jr., 
President, Siassachuselts 
Institute of Technology.* 
It seems to me that elder people do nor think of 
us and the future together. They are only interested in 
the present and at most a year into the future. Some- 
times I become engrossed In my future life and then 
people refer to it as daydreaming. If only they could 
understand how muck it means to us, Tm sure they'd be 
glad to discuss our problems with us. 

~A High’School Junior, 


Three general principles should govern the employment of 
the bright, gifted, and talented: the individual’s occupation 
should give scope for the full exercise of his ability and talent; 
it should be of intense personal interest to him; and it should 
serve the common good. 
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THE GUIDANCE COUNSELOR 

The trained guidance connsetor has detailed knowledge of 
the duties involved in the main types of occupation. He is like- 
wise expert in the giving and interpreting of achievement, apti- 
tude, and interest tests. He has experience in interviewing 
youngsters. He can lead them to see in which occupation they 
might use their abilities to the best advantage and in which ones 
they might suffer from their disabilities or dislikes. In this way 
the counselor helps the individual to choose for himself. The 
individual r emains personally responsible for the decision. 

If your school has a guidance counselor you will of course 
co-operate with him in every way. He will be glad to have all 
the information you can give him about a student’s interests, 
abilities, aptitudes, and character. And he will want the student 
to talk problems over with you, both before and after the coun- 
seling interview. 

If there is no guidance counselor in your school, there may 
be a guidance clinic within reach. A list of acneditcd climes is 
av^able from The American Personnel and Guidance Associa- 
tion, 1534 O Street, N.W., Washington 5, D.C. Find out 
whether the most convenient clinic accepts high-school students 
for vocational guidance, and bow much it charges. 'The profes- 
sional counselor has so much to offer all students, and especially 
the undecided student, that every effort should be made to take 
advantage of available services. 

When you cannot get expert advice for the student, you 
will have to do what you can without it. As a matter of fact, 
your close knowledge of the student’s ability and character, your 
experience as a teacher, and your common sense combine to 
make you an excellent adviser. You will be on safe ground as 
long as you confine yourself to helping the student sec how his 
parficolar abilities and dlsal^ties accord with the evident de- 
mands of an occupation, and then leave the decision to him. 
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SUITABLE OCCUPATIONS 

The individual who cams his living at an occupation that 
does not give scope for the exercise of to abilities may be very 
unhappy. But there is no occupation that is unsuitable for a 
person just because he is bright or gifted. Genius can make a 
career irv any field. You may laugh first-graders who say 
they want to be policemen. But consider the achievements of 
Dr. J. Edgar Hoover and the requirement that the F.B.I.'s opera- 
tives be lawyers or certified public accountants. Consider too 
that the world's great chefs are bright and talented, have under- 
gone rigorous professional training, and are creative artists in 
their own right (Might not the shortage of chefs be more of 
a threat to civilization than the shortage of scientists? We 
should gladly exchange the atom bomb for a bombe noisette 
concocted by a cordon bleu.) 

Nonetheless, when a bright teen-age boy seems inclined to 
an occupation in which college graduates do not normally en- 
gage, try to make him see the importance of being very sure of 
to choice. To what extent will he be able to use bis abilities? 
If he is successful, what will his position be in twenty years? 
Will he be saUsfied with the pay and the recognition? 

A rough guide to suitable occupations is afforded by the 
actual occupations which college graduates favor. Of the men 
in Terman’s study of gemus, 46 per cent were engaged in a pro- 
fession, 26 per cent in business or executive work, and 20 per 
cent as salesmen, real-estate and insurance agents, clerical 
workers, or workers in skilled trades.* Of the members of the 
Yale class of 1946, ten years after graduation, more than 45 
per cent were engaged in a profession, 17 per cent were in sales 
and insurance, and 16 per cent in manufacturing, finance, ad- 
vertising, and militar y service.* 

Of the 40 mcm^rs of Phi Beta Kappa in the class of Yale 
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1956, 35 expected to continue their studies in graduate school. 
Of these, 9 were going to law school, 7 to medical school, and 
1 to divinity school. Eighteen were going to do graduate work 
in the fields of the liberal arts or sciences, as follows: 7, physics; 
2, foreign languages; 2, mafliematics; 2, literature (including 
one “literature and music”); 2, economics; 1, history; 1, anthro- 
pology; and 1, biology. Of the 5 who were not going to grad- 
uate school, 2 were going directly into teaching, 1 into insur- 
ance, 1 into business, and 1 tvas undecided. (One of the 
prospective graduate students in mathematics said that after tak- 
ing his Ph.D. be expected to work for an insurance company.) 
These figures are notable not only for the preponderance of pro- 
fessional work among the choices, but also for the fact that only 
one of these seniors had not decided on his occupation. In con- 
trast, an estimated 22 per cent of die total class had not made 
definite choices by the spring of senior year. The possession 
of a vocational goal may, to some extent at least, have motivated 
the outstanding scholastic achievements of the Phi Beta Kappa 
members. 

Teaching cldms a fortunately large percentage (about 28 
per cent) of female college graduates, both mairied and unmar- 
ried, who are employed. X^ge numbers are also occupied as 
office workers, partly because this is traditionally woman’s work 
and partly because it makes a convenient temporary job for 
those who are waiting to many. But the day has long passed 
when teaching and office work were the only fields open to 
women. The Smith College Vocational Office reported that in 
1956 they received more than two hundred calls for science 
majors at starting salaries of $4,500 to $5,000 a year. How- 
ever, only 8 seniors entered scientific work, as compared to 66 
in office work and general business, 43 in teaching, 20 in ad- 
vertising and editorial work, and 17 in banking and insurance. 
You can certainly advise a teen-age girl who asks you about a 
career in science or business that both fields arc wide open. 
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PROCRASTINATORS 

As we said in discussing motivation, many high-achievers, 
both scholastically and professionally, make their vocational 
choices early. This may tempt you to urge the late decider to 
make up his mind. But pressure may make an already worried 
youngster desperate and not bring him to any certainty. 

The worry over uncertainty is the principal harm of long 
indecision. The youngster who can cheerfully continue in the 
general-education courses which were described in the last chap- 
ter does not positively have to make a decision about an oc- 
cupation until he graduates from college. He may even try one 
or two fields before be finds the right one. John Endcrs, who 
shared the Nobel prize for his part in propagating the polio 
virus, did not begin graduate work In biology until he was 28 . 
But for every one who makes a successful shift there are hun- 
dreds who would like to change but cannot. 

If you have a student who is worrying over the choice of a 
vocation, or hesitating as to whether he should commit himself 
(lor example, by going directly from high school to a college of 
engineering or a school of art), do all you can to arrange an 
interview for him with a trained guidance counselor. If this 
cannot be done, encourage him to talk to you about the subjects 
which be likes best and least and the implications these have for 
his choice. You might also have turn take the Kudet Preference 
Test. If you do, go over with him the directions for giving and 
interpreting the test. This will help him understand the way the 
results should be used. 


THE OCCUPATIONS COURSE 

Most junior high schools and a few high schools give a 
formal course in occupations as part of the curriculum. Many 
high schools have informal courses or club programs and invite 
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representatives of different occupations to speak to the students. 
In theory, a good occupations course ought to give many stu- 
dents clues to what they would like to do, or, and this is almost 
as important, what they would not like to do. But in fact, 
many bright students say that the course is the least interesting 
and least helpful o! any they have taken. The usual difficulty 
seems to be that too much time is devoted to occupations which 
the bright students know they do not wish to follow, and too 
little time to the few occupations which have an appeal. We 
believe the course would be more profitable if the classes taking 
h were grouped according to aWlity and if th^ were taught by 
a method which allowed each youngster to concentrate on a 
few vocations. Then he would learn a considerable amount 
about those in which he was interested and something of a 
number of others from the reports of his fellow students. 


VERIFYING A CHOICE 

Lots of youngsters isolate themselves from any real thought 
about a career by saying confidently, “I want to be a writer” — 
or a doctor, or lawyer, or an Air Force pilot. They have a 
ready answer to anyone's questions, even their own. But when 
the time comes to make a crucial decision, they find they have 
no solid basb for their choice. They quickly abandon their old 
ambition and have nothing to put in its place. 

Your knowledge of a student’s strengths and weaknesses in 
his various school subjects makes it possible for you to help him 
stop dreaming and face reality. For e.Tamp]e, the boy who says 
he wants to be a journalist but whose themes are always doll, 
ungrammatical, poorly organized — and late — may yet learn to 
be a writer. Show him how his present mistakes would dis- 
qualify him for work as a ncwelist, journalist, or advertising copy 
writer. Tell him how he can improve. Quote Stevenson on 
the value of exercises in iimtadofn, smd Sberidarfs “Easy writing's 
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curst hard reading.” If he then puts his mind on learning the 
fundamentals and begins to practice writing he may be serious 
in his choice. If he does not improve, see if he can tell you 
how be e;tpects to overcome his disabilities and his disinclination 
to do the necessary work. 

When it seems to you that a student’s tentative choice is a 
good one, is work which is worthy of a bright individual and 
which the particular student could do well, encourage him to 
find out all he can about h. Practical information is available 
in the guidance monographs which exist for virtually every oc- 
cupation. If the student cannot find what he wants in the 
school or public library, suggest that he write to The Science 
Research Associates, 37 West Grand Ave., Chicago 10, III. 
They publish an excellent series. Note that the student should 
hun^ll hunt out the book or write the letters, rather than leave 
it to you to do. If he acts for himself be will have more interest 
in the outcome. 

The youngster who thinks be may be mterested Jo a specific 
occupation does well to talk with someone who is engaged in It. 
Men and women are usually glad to talk about their work, to de- 
scribe their everyday duties, and give interested youngsters an 
on-the-)ob demonstration. Some community committees on the 
gifted have made a specialty of arranging this type of guidance 
conference. If there is no list of people who are willing to co- 
operate, you can probably think of a qualified person among 
your friends. Or the student may know one. In either case, 
suggest that he write and ask for an interview. He should let 
the adult know what kind of advice he needs: i.e., about duties, 
training, openings. He should be serious enough about enter- 
ing the field to have done a good deal of investigating on his 
own. Only then will he be able to appreciate the adult’s com- 
ments and to know what questions to ask. This test of serious 
interest is important from all points of view. If every student 
who had an idle thought of studying law tried to call on the 
town’s leading lawyer, the lawyer soon would withdraw the 
privilege. 
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PART-TIME EMPLOYMENT 

The student who can get an after-school or summer job in 
line with a vocational interest is extremely fortunate. The job 
will probably be very minor, and perhaps less lucrative than 
lawn-cutting or baby sitting. But the youngster will see enough 
of the humdrum routine side of a business or profession to keep 
him from having falsely romantic ideas. He will gain some 
familiarity with the different kinds of work which go on in an 
office or plant, and he will learn the everyday terms that arc 
used. When he is ready for full-time employment, prospective 
employers with whom he has interviews will welcome his ability 
to understand their descriptions of openings. And he will know 
whether & job which he may be offered is what be really wants. 
Furthermore, there is always the chance that the student and 
his temporary employer will develop a mutual liking that tvill 
result in permanent employment later. 

One of the best city ^ton whom we know began work as 
a newsboy for bis present paper. By the time he had finished 
college he had been given part-time employment in every de- 
partment of the paper, sometimes running errands and sometimes 
doing odd jobs. He spent his college vacations as a relief re- 
porter wlulc the regular reporters took their vacations. When 
he graduated he was able to start as a fuU-Sedged reporter. He 
moved up quickly. 

A few able and enterprising youngsters manage to set 
themselves up in business. If you know any who have done 
this, ask them if they arc members of Junior Achievement, Inc. 
This is an organization which helps boys and girls model their 
business on the lines of a regular corporation. Each junior 
company is pven a sponsor. One high-school group in Hous- 
ton, Texas, formed the Metal Engineering Company to make 
charcoal grills. They cleared $593.93, and received awards 
from their sponsor (the Humble Oil Company) and from the 
New York Stock Exchange. Information can be secured from 
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Junior Achievement, Inc., 345 Madison Avc., New York, N. Y. 

About one-quarter of all high-school students hold jobs out- 
side of school hours. A 19S6 survey of forty-six Connecticut 
high schools showed that 37.7 per wnt of the juniors and 55.5 
per cent of the seniors were employed. Even when students’ 
work is not prevocational, th^ can derive many benefits. The 
money they make may help pay their college expenses. Being 
able to earn gives them a feeling of self-confidence. And the 
awareness that carelessness means no work and no work means 
no pay is a great builder of responsibdity. 

The drawback to a student’s holding a job during the school 
year is the amount of time it takes. According to the Connect- 
icut survey, 17.5 per cent of the seniors were employed from 
21 to 30 hours a week. Because a paid job usually takes pre- 
cedence, a student may cut down on study or on extracurricular 
activities. He may try to do everything and overwork badly. 
V/hen you know a student has a paid job, talk with him about 
schedule. Do not discourage employment, but give him a sense 
o! proportion so that be will not slight study and school afiairs 
in favor of his job, He will not like to be told that be is only 
young once— he may now think it once too often— but he can 
see the virtue of an occasional good time. 

The Future Nurses Club, the Future Teachers Club, the 
4-H Club, and similar ocgamzalioos give some bright students an 
opportunity to try out their interests. When a student is inter- 
ested tocclly or indirectly in an occupation related to such a 
club, encourage him to join. For example, a future scientist 
might learn something about practical laboratory work while 
testing the acidity of soils as a member of the 4-H Club. 


RESEARCH 

Bright and gifted students with an intense interest in a sub- 
ject may not visualize the vocatiotjal possibilities of research. 
They may think that the only way they could earn a living as a 
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specialist would be by university teaching, and may not feel that 
they would be good teachers. 

You can make the young chemist, physicist, mathematician, 
or engineer aware of the research openings in industry by show- 
ing him the advertisements in the financial and employment sec- 
tions of a metropolitan newspaper. The demand seems insati- 
able. Industries are also eager for ptychologists and economists. 
The United States civil service employs practically every type of 
specialist from agronomists to zymologists. The airlines need 
more meteorolo^sts. And the increasing number of senior 
executive officers in big corporations who hold the Ph.D. de- 
gree shows that the research specialist can find room at the top, 
financially as well as Intelleclually. 

The youngster who might make a career in research needs 
educational as well as vocational guidance. He should plan 
early to take a doctor's degree. He has to be sure that the col- 
lege he attends has the facilities and offers the courses that be 
will need, and that the best graduate schools accept its students. 
Only 8,995 doctoral degrees were conferred in 1954. We could 
have used 100,000 individuals with graduate training. The 
main hope of securing more in future years rests upon good 
guidance by classroom teachers. 


THE SERVICE PROFESSIONS 

Bright and gifted youngsters are typically idealistic, and 
most of all they cherish the ideal of service. But our Amer- 
ican civilization stresses money as the symbol of success. Many 
able young men and women enter fields, such as that of medi- 
cine, in which both objectives can be attained. But many 
forgo riches and find true wealth in serving others. 

If you are happy as a teacher, you can with good con- 
science encourage bright youngsters who want to become teach- 
ers. And you can speak confidently of the rewards of serving 
others when young people ask about becoming, for example, li- 
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brarians, social workers, or clinical psychologists. We recognize 
that not only the call of service but also increased salaries, better 
working conditions, and more opportunities for research and 
creative work are necessary to attract more people to these pro- 
fessions, and we are confident that improvement in these respects 
can be obtained. But th^ will never be the real reward. 

That teachers, at least, do find satisfactions in their work 
is shown by a study which we have made of 125 teachers’ re- 
plies to the questions: When and why did you decide to become 
a teacher? Do you regret it? Do you advise your good stu- 
dents to become teachers? 

Only 7 of these teachers had even occasional feelings of 
regret. Three typical opinions are: “After twenty-six years I 
can truthfully say I’ve loved every minute”; ‘Tve only taught 
three years but I can’t wait for September”; and “If I regretted 
going into teachiog, I certainly would not remain.'’ 

If everyone were as happy in bis vocation as these teachers 
ate, the world would be a better place. So their replies as to 
when and why they decided on their profession offer valuable 
clues to guidance. 

Well over half of these teachers bad wanted to be teachers 
since before they graduated from high school. More than a 
quarter made the deebion when they were in elementary school. 
Remarks like, “1 can’t remember when 1 didn't expect to teach,” 
are common. One teacher writes: T used to come home from 
kindergarten and play teacher.” Of a total of 29 late deciders, 
12 made up their minds as seniors in college, 5 while they were 
in the Army, and 12 after trying other kinds of work. (Of the 
7 who had regrets, 3 were among the 12 who decided as college 
seniors.) These figures accord with the principle that, whereas 
an early vocational deebion b desirable, a late deebion is not 
necessarily a handicap. 

The two leading reasons for becoming a teacher were a 
liking for children and a desire to be of service. A large num- 
ber of the replies abo menUon the influence of example. One 
teacher writes: “I decided to be a teacher before ever going to 
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school. Then 'heroine worship,* the personality of a very won- 
derful first-grade teacher, confirmed my predisposition.” An- 
other says, “My seventh-grade teacher, a nun, was a living 
personification of everything associated with scholarship and an 
understanding love of children.” 

The “predisposition” to teaching was thoroughly tested by 
many of these teachers before they made their final decision. 
One writes: “Baby sitting convinced me. I liked it so much 
that I did all I could. And I began teaching Sunday School as 
soon as they would let me.” Certainly an actual trial, even 
though the conditions are not those of responsible employment, 
is about the best test of a vocational interest. Several of the 
late deciders deliberately kept open minds until they had had a 
period of practice teaching. And one Army veteran writes: 
“In my Army camp, I served as librarian and did a good deal 
of instructing and gradually realized bow much I liked to teach.” 

The answen to the question, “Do you advise your good 
students to become teachers?” show that these teachers have a 
good grasp of the principles of guidance. They know that the 
bdividual must decide for himself but that the adviser can help 
him gauge his abilities and interests. A typical reply reads: 
“I don’t urge any student to become a teacher unless he shows 
some interest. When one does, I encourage him to consider all 
sides of the question: his own personality (not just being a good 
student), Ids sense of humor, and his liking for children. I 
want him to think of other things be might do, too. But I make 
it very clear that I love to teach and am glad I am a teacher.” 
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"Children are not alwayt os bright as parents think 
they are." 

"Parents ere not aitvays as durnb as children think 
they ere." 

"Where do teachers come in?" 

—Overheard at an Insti- 
lute on the Clfied. 

I have a conference with each chMs parent as 
soon as possible after school opens. Before each confer- 
ence I review the child's record card and rrxake note of 
things to praise and points on which I'd like more In- 
formation. The parents always throve new light on the 
children's characteristics. It certainly helps me In my 
leaching. 

— A Teacher. 


The old slogan, “Home and school should work together,” 
has special significance in (be case of bright and talented chil- 
dren. The exchange of information and the co-ordination of 
plans facilitate practically every feature of a sound educational 
program. Accurate early identification, enrichment, motiva- 
tion, mental hygiene, educational and vocational guidance are 
all promoted by close co-operation between parents and teachers. 

Unfortunately, communication between home and school is 
severely limited by the practical rituation. Teachers and par- 
ents do not have much free time in common and both have many 
obligations. Fathers rarely meet their children’s teachers un- 
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less the children are in trouble. Good will and careful planning 
are necessary to break down the barriers. You will find help- 
ful discussions on the problem and on methods in James L. 
Hymes’s Effective Home-School Relations * and in Grace Lang- 
don and Irving Stout’s Teacher-Parent Interviews? 


CONFERENCES 

A surprising number of elementary-school teachers manage 
to have private conferences with the parents of all of their pupils. 
High-school teachers can hardly find time to meet the parents of 
every one of their students, but they can and do confer with the 
parents of the youngsters in their home rooms. Considering 
what a large proportion of parent-teacher conferences are about 
low marks or disciplinary difficulties, those about bright students’ 
achievements and plans can be a great relief. 

Face-to-face talks with parents are worth all the time and 
trouble involved. One teacher writes: “The chief value of these 
conferences Is the insight (hey afford me into the child's back* 
ground and personality. They help establish a friendly rela- 
tion between home and school.” This teacher arranges to meet 
parents before school in the morning and during the noon hour 
as well as after school in the afternoon. He occasionally visits 
a child’s home in the evening and in one case went to the 
father’s place of employment to talk with him. The conferences 
average about 20 minutes each — a total of about 12 hours for 
the 34 children in the room. In addition, he and all the other 
teachers in his school bold semiannual group meetings with the 
parents of their pupils. These meetings are held in school time 
and the pupils are disnussed. 

The parent’s first question in a routine conference is apt to 
be, “How is Johnny getting alongT* This gives you a chance 
to put the parent at his case, because you can surely find some- 
thing nice to say about the child’s work. It also leads naturally 
into the question of bow bright Johnny is. Your comments on 
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the child’s progress and ability will probably start the parent talk- 
ing. Take time to listen. Make a mental note of information 
that should be in the record. Once rapport has been estab- 
lished you can raise any question which you may have — ^for ex- 
ample, about hobbies, siblings, homework, or plans for the future. 

The wide range of topics that can be usefully discussed in 
a parent-teacher conference is shown by one teacher’s report on 
conferences with the parents of fifteen bright children. In a 
number of cases, parents gave him important information that 
was not in the record. For example: 

I hadn’t known that George’s father was blinded in the war. 
He’s never been able to see George. He’s now away from home 
taking a ichabilitadon course. (George’s wojt is salisfactoiy but 
he has been fighting a good deal. Ill pve him more attention and 
I suggested he be taught to box.) 

Fred’s father is dead. That explains why bu mother Is so 
anxious. I reassured her warmly about his work. 

It turned out that Maria’s family spoke only Italian at home. 
I told the mother that Maria wasn’t reading as well as I knew she 
could and suggested that since Mrs. Antonio spoke English so per* 
(ectly she should speak to her more often in English at horns — I was 
sure it would help her in her reading — but not to put aside Italian 
entirely. 

Three of the fifteen conferences described by this teacher 
concerned physical handicaps of which the parent had not been 
aware. Surprisingly, two of these were speech handicaps, and 
the conferences resulted in work by the parents and children with 
the school speech specialist. Tbe third was a visual defect. 
'The parent took the cluld to an oculist, who prescribed glasses. 
*1116 child “adjusted nicely and his work improved greatly.” 

Two of the cases were of children whose school behavior 
changed for the worse soon after the birth of a baby brother 
or sister. In each case the teacher’s suggestion that the school- 
age child be given more attention was gratefully accepted by the 
parents and worked well. Of another case the teacher wrote: 
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Bob has a high IQ but was doing badly. I met with his par- 
ents. After tactful questioning they admitted that perhaps the fault 
could be that Bob’s work was usually compaired with the work of an 
older sister who is very responsiUe and always turns in excellent 
papers. Right here could be the answer to Bob’s lack of interest 
and “What do I care” attitude. The parents agreed to help Bob 
with his homework, to show more interest in what he did in school, 
and above all to stop comparisons. I promised to give him more 
individual attention whenever I could. There’s been a good change 
in Bob’s attitude and work. 

Another bright boy had not been reading as well as his 
record indicated he should. The teacher wrote; 

Jake was referred to the remedial-reading teacher for special 
help. Soon after that I noticed that be was biting his nails and 
seemed very nervous and unhappy. I called in the parents. They 
said they’d engaged a tutor for J^e, that they didn’t know we had 
a remedial-reading teacher. Wc hadn’t known about the tutor, a 
former teacher whose methods conflicted with ours. Poor Jake was 
being told one thing at home and another In school and was nat- 
urally upset. We were all of us to blame for not conferring sooner. 
They agreed to let the tutor go, and evetythlog straightened out 
nicely. 

The remaining conferences described by this teacher were 
initiated by the parents to tell the teacher how pleased they were 
that their children were so happy and progressing so %vdl. But 
each of the conferences resulted in an exchange of information 
which both the teacher and the parents valued. 

In general, parents of bright children are co-operative and 
eager for help. Your professional knowledge of child develop- 
ment often lets you give them advice on points that might not 
have occurred to them. At least you can call their attention to 
some of the standard books for parents. When you have any 
reason to believe that there is a serious problem involved, you 
can suggest that they consult a specialist. Most often the prob- 
lems that are worrying them and the difficulties of which you are 
aware are matters on which you are competent to advise. The 
fact that you teach thirty or mme boys and girls each year gives 
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you a breadth of experience that parents seldom equal. We 
have records of parents who were helped by teachers’ advice on 
grade placement, acceleration, TV programs, bedtime, school 
behavior, attendance, recreation, playing football, transfer to 
private school, choice of college, choice of occupation, good 
books for children, and a wide variety of dilSculties and suc- 
cesses in different school subjects. 

How grateful a parent can be for a chance to talk over a 
problem and secure advice is shown by the report a mother, who 
is also a teacher, wrote after a conference: 

I spent half an hour with Katrine’s teacher, Mrs. T., going over 
K's achievement-test scores and oimulative record. I came away 
with a much better understanding of K’s strengths and weaknesses 
(high verbal, low arithmetic) and of what she should take in high 
school. I had a wonderful sense of srarking together with a fine 
capable teacher for my child’s benefit This teacher b experienced 
and motherly and loves every one of her pupils. Through many 
years in town she knows families, hbtories, and aspirations. Her 
cotfilerences, like her teaching, emphasize her love of children. 
There was no talk of acceleration — K b very happy in the class and 
the group b exceptionally able — but rather of enrichment and of 
what each of us could do. Mrs. T. said, '*T^ b the kind of con- 
ference I love to have and the kind of child it's a pleasure to teach.” 
On my part, I know K is a pupil willing and happy to learn, but I 
know, too, the place good teaching plays in her happiness and 
achievement. 

Home vbits are an eminenUy satbfactory way of bolding a 
friendly conference. They show your interest in a child as 
nothing ebe does. Parents and child are proud to welcome you. 
Vou gain firsthand knowledge of the child's background. He 
has a chance to show you Ms books and collections and toob. 
When you and the parents meet in their home you prove that 
school and home are working together. The values of home 
visits are so well-estabfished that some school systems give 
teachers lime off to make the vbits. If you are not lucky enough 
to work in a system like this, at Icist try to accept any invitation 
to visit that a child or parent gives. 
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File in the pupil’s cumulative-record folder any noncon- 
fidential information that parents give you which might be useful 
to his future teachers, delude a note on what you have told 
the parents about the child’s ability. Describe any attitude to 
the child or the school that seems unusual, for example, a tend- 
ency to exploit the child or antagonism to the school. Indicate 
whether or not the parents expect the child to go to college. 


DISCUSSING A PUPIL'S INTEUJGENCE WITH HIS PARENTS 

You want both the pupil and his parents to know that be is 
bright. Otherwise everybi^y concerned might be content with 
mediocre achievement and fail to make suitable educational and 
vocational plans. 

The pupil is rarely left in doubt of your opinion of his 
ability. Your praise of bis aebievemeots, your talks with him 
about his plans, your refusal to accept inferior work, and your 
suggestions for extra work combine to give him the conviction, 
“I can if I will and I’d better." But the pupil, particularly the 
young pupil, will probably not discuss with his parents what you 
think of his powers, and U be did they might consider it childish 
boasting. 

A report card which gives you a chance to comment on a 
pupil’s ability and to indicate whether or not he is working up 
to it leads parents to consider how intelligent their child is. 
But they almost surely think mainly in terms of how well he is 
doing now and, except in the case of parents who are already 
eager for a child to go to college, do not realize the opportunities 
which superior intelligence opens up. 

If you actually talk with the mother or father, you can be 
sure that they grasp both the problems and the possibilities of 
brightness. The amount and kind of information you give them 
will depend on their education and attitude. 

As a rule you are wise to avoid the use of terms like IQ 
and mental age, Experieoce hax shown that patents ate ex- 
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tremely sensitive about IQ’s but that they do not have any idea 
of the limitations of tests or of the hisignificance of minor dif- 
ferences in scores. You can avoid misunderstanding and still 
convey conviction if you will confine yourself to “bright” or 
“very bright” or, in the case of a nonacademic talent, “clever.” 
Both parents and pupils regularly refer to a superior student as 
“a bright kid” or “clever with his pencil.” Back up your 
opinion with anecdotes about how well he reads or remembers or 
how quickly he thinks. Specific detail gives life and meaning 
to your statements. 

When parents are very bright themselves, and especially 
when they are also well-educated, they may have trouble realiz- 
ing that a bright child of theirs is anything out of the ordinary. 
Their plans for his future are likely to be sound. But bright 
parents may not understand that their child has any feeling of 
being different from his less gifted age mates. They may not 
be doing all they could to help him develop a well-rounded per- 
sonality. They may take good marks at face value and not 
understand that the child is getting all A'$ without working as 
hard as he should. Your observation of the child in the class- 
room and at play gives you information on all of these points. 
When you feel that parents do not share your knowledge, talk 
with them frankly. 


REPORT CARDS 

The report is one of the oldest and still probably the most 
prevalent means of communication between school and home. 
Skillfully used, it serves several good purposes well. But some 
forms of report can do a good deal of harm if you do not guard 
against the dangers. 

One school that was organizing special classes for bright 
pupils prepared the way by a series of parents’ meetings. There 
was cordial agreement between parents and teachers on every 
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point except report cards. The parents insisted that the tradi- 
tional form be used, complete with numerical grades for each 
subject and for deportment. The school very wisely acquiesced, 
particularly as each parent promised to come to school semian- 
nually for a conference. 

Parents and students sometimes raise the question of bow 
the newer systems of reporting affect a student's chances for col- 
lege admission and for a scholarship. They fear that a student 
who has “a straight A record” in a school which marks on a 
five-letter system and without regard to effort may be preferred 
to one whose record notes what he might have done better. 
They may oppose placement in a high-ability group because they 
think the pupil will not receive as good marks as he would in a 
regular class. But most college committees on adnusaon arc 
far more influenced by a student’s scores on standardized achieve- 
ment tests and aptitude tests than by school marks. They are 
quick to note when a candidate's record shows he is in a high- 
ability group. They give great weight to teachers’ recommenda- 
tions. If parents or students are nervous about the markiog 
system you use, suggest that they write to a college or two and 
inquire about it. If your experience indicates that any college 
to which your school sends graduates prefers a marking system 
different from the one you are using, it is only fair for the office 
to equate the grades when sending on a transcripL 

Regardless of the type of official report, try to talk with 
each pupil individtially about Ws report befOTC you send it home. 
Get him to tell you what he thinks he has been doing well and 
what he might have done better. Give him your opinion on 
both points, and, if improvement in any subject or harder work 
or more home study is called for, m^e some joint plans for 
the weeks ahead. Some schools have each pupil write a brief 
summary of his report-card conference with the teacher, be and 
the teacher both sign it, and it is made a part of the report. 
"nUs method, whether it is used separately or in connection with 
letter grades, has the merit of avouting one danger in the gen- 
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erally helpful written report — keeps the teacher from using 
stereotyped phrases that, by repetition, become almost meaning- 
less. 

Parents give more thought to a note from you that accom- 
panies a report than they ^ve to the recorded grades. If your 
official report does not provide for rating in terms of ability, or 
at least for rating on effort, work habits, and progress, you will 
want to comment on these. If your report has to be critical, 
try to temper it with some praise. If you think the pupil has a 
problem that you and his parents should discuss, ask them to 
telephone you and arrange a conference. 

Many schools hold parents’ nights or group conferences 
either to bsue reports or soon after the reports are sent home. 
In high schools, each teacher stays in his own room and the 
parents seek out those of their youngster’s teachers with whom 
they wish to talk. One elementary school conducts a “get ac- 
quainted" meeting in early October and subsequent conferences 
after each marking period. A teacher from this school writes: 

Our principal plans these conferences with the whole staff to 
discuss what we want to accomplish and how we can best do it. The 
children take home cordial notes of invitation well in advance. The 
hour is set for 3-4 p.M. Children are dismissed, but the playground 
is supervised so that, if necessary, they can wait for their mothers. 
In line with the procedure we’ve worked out, I greet the parents 
and ask each one to dnd her child's desk. (Fathers seldom come.) 
On each desk is a folder with samples of the child’s work. I ex- 
plain the aims and objectives of the curriculum for my grade. I 
leave plenty of time for discussion, and there are always some good 
questions that let me give additional information and clarify some 
points. The confererKC certoinly sets up a cordial home-school 
relationship. All but 9 of my 32 children had parents at this year's 
meeting, and the parents of 6 of these made appointments to talk 
with me later, cither before school or during the noon hour. Mark- 
ing-period conferences arc scheduled every six weeks, but only those 
parents with whom I specially want to talk are invited. At the end 
of the year I have an individual conference with the parent of each 
child in my room to review the child's work and talk about the 
next year. 
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PARENTS' MEETINGS AND STUDY GROUPS 

If your school is making any special provision for its bright 
and talented pupils, giftedness is a good topic for a P.T.A. 
meeting. Plans for the meeting should be based on the prob- 
ability that a large proportion of the audience will have children 
who are not exceptionally bright and on the certainty that all 
parents want to ^ow how everything that happens in school 
may affect their children. The safe approach is through em- 
phasis on how methods which provide for individual differences 
help all children. Identidcation, particularly means which par- 
ents can use to estimate their children’s ability, is of particular 
interest to parent groups. Other good topics are the world’s 
need for educated brain power and what parents can do to en- 
rich a child’s early education and to plan for seeing him through 
college and professional school. The suggestions given b earlier 
chapters and those at the end of this chapter may be helpful. 

Some school systems, either directly or through the P.TA.‘. 
have organized study groups for parents. There is a good 
chance that one for parents of bright children can be formed by 
setting it up on a city-wide basis. Or giftedness can be included 
as a part of a more general subject like child psychology. In 
some cities, college or university extension courses on bright 
children are open to both teachers and parents. 

Parents who join together to study along a line of common 
mterest gain a great deal not only from books and lectures but 
also from, meeting and talking 'vith each other. A difficulty 
which parents face in raising children is that their experience is 
mainly confined to their own children. Parents of bright chil- 
dren are further handicapped when the children are brighter 
than the neighbors’ and when the parents themselves did not go 
to college or did not have other experiences which they would 
like their children to have. Comparing notes with other par- 
ents in a like situation enhances security and gives courage to 
instiinie far-reaching plans. 
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PARENTS* MISTAKES 

One great advatitage o! the study group is that the mistakes 
parents are likely to make can be discussed in an impersonal at- 
mosphere. For example, when a group considers the dangers 
of comparing a bright boy with his more responsible sister, no 
member of die group feels directly accused. The leader of a 
group can spend several sessions on a topic, or at least come 
back to it later when a parent for whom a lesson has struck home 
raises questions. The group will be mainly composed of people 
who want to learn and who are therefore willing to change their 
ways. 

tVben you are trying to help an individual parent correct 
mistakes, you have to move slowly and tactfully. Even when a 
parent as^ for advice about a problem which you are sure you 
could help solve, he may react very defensively when you tell 
him the truth. Remember that if you can only let him talk out 
his troubles he may himself see the right solution. If he does, 
he will be far more willing to apply it than he would be to fol- 
low any rule you might lay down. When a parent makes a con- 
structive suggestion, reinforce it by stating your approval, by 
saying, for example, *Th3t’s a good idea of yours, having Tommy 
do hb homework in private.** 

Books help many parents. Your public librarian will be 
glad to tell you what books the library has about child care and 
about specific problems. A parent b more likely to read a book 
which you recommend by name than he b to go to the library 
and make inquiries himself. Government pamphlets, c.g.. Your 
Child from 6 to 12,' and the books by CcselJ and Spock have 
contributed to the physical and emotional health of millions of 
children. Our own Brig/ir Children: A Guide for Parents takes 
up the major mistakes which parents of bright children make: 
faulty dbcipline, exploitation, forcing beyond capacity, overpro- 
tection and spoiling, and favoritbm.* 
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THE LOWER-CLASS HOME 

Although our public schools pride themselves on offering 
equal opportunities to all children, the bright child from a lower- 
class home suffers from several disadvantages. Perhaps the 
gravest of these is the limi t which the parents unconsciously place 
on their expectations for a child. They may have hopes that 
he will better himself, but these hopes are often confined to his 
doing better than they have in their line of work or to his making 
more money. They may not know that their child is excep- 
tional and that, granted a good education, “the sky is the limit.” 
They may even profess a scorn for book learning of any kind. 

When the parents have little or no educauon, the home often 
lacks the books, magazines, record coDeciions, and pictures 
which play such an important part in forming a child's taste and 
his attitude to intellectual activi^. And because most of the 
homes in the neighborhood are similarly lacking in good cultural 
influences, the child who shows a glimmering of interest may be 
regarded as queer by other children and their parents. Even if 
the mores of the group do not taboo reading and study, there is 
no readily available adult model to inspire the child. 

Crowded quarters and the family’s need for each child's 
help may interfere with reading, study, and hobbies. There is 
little room, less privacy, and no time for anything but the neces- 
sities of life. One teacher writes: “Vespucci School is located 
in a low-income neighborhood. Most of the seventh- and 
eighth-grade boys hold jobs after school, and the girls are needed 
to assist working mothers with ‘dishes and diapers.’ This means 
the children have little time after school hours to pursue hobbies 
and special interests.” 

Under these circumstances you have to exert extra effort to 
help your bright pupils. Make friends wth the parents. Con- 
vince them that their child is exceptional and that they should 
do all they can for him and that they must not stand in his way. 
Point out specific ways in which they can help him enrich his 
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oul-of -school life. Lead them to look ahead to the time •when he 
may be practicing a profession. 

Remember the great influence which adult models have on 
a child's development. Try to give die child a feeling of the 
meaning that books and the profession of leaching have for you. 
See if you can get his clergyman interested in him. Arrange for 
him to join the Scouts. If there is a community center with 
well-educated leaders, see that he spends some time there and 
ask the leaders to give him special attention. 


PROMOTING PARENTAL INTERBT IN THE SCHOOL 

When you talk with a group of parents or confer with par- 
ents individually, stress the go(^ effects on the child of their 
taking an interest in the school. 

Both father and mother, and most especially the father, 
should take time to talk with a child about what happens in 
school. They need not, probably should not, question him in 
detail about what he does each day, but when he wants to talk 
they should listen. Their own altitude to education in general 
and the child’s present schooling in particular forms his atti- 
tude. Discourage them from boasting about how bad they were 
in school, cither in behavior or in their studies or both. En- 
courage them to speak well of learning and to express admira- 
tion for people who have made their way in the world by study- 
ing hard. The story of Lincoln’s reading by the firelight gains 
force when a child senses his parents’ approval of it. 

If you send a good paper home, you give the parents an 
extra opening to praise the child. Hymes recommends an oc- 
casional one-or-two-line note from you about how fine a review 
a student has given or about how wdl he has done some specific 
task.* The note docs not take long to dash off, and the spon- 
taneity gives it appeal. If the student has been talking at home 
about the review or task, everyone will be extra pleased by your 
attention. 
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Ask parents to keep you posted about unusual events so 
that you can give the child a word of congratulation or of 
sympathy. Tell them how important it is to let you know at 
once if they notice any sudden change for the worse in the 
child’s attitude to school. Sometimes a difficulty that could be 
straightened out quickly in the beginning is not discovered until 
the pupil has a deep aversion to school. For example, one 
bright boy, somewhat young for his class, came to the point 
where he begged not to be sent to school. He would not ex- 
plain why to his parents. They finally consulted his teacher, 
who quickly discovered that two older boys from a higher grade 
were systematically bullying him. The older boys were trans- 
ferred to a junior high school, but it took the younger boy a long 
time to regain his self-confidence. 

Parents should realize how their plans for the future may 
affect a child’s schooling. For example, if they are to move to 
a neighboring district in October, it might be wise for the child 
to start in his new school in September rather than transfer later. 
More specifically, the bright child's parents should share with 
you their hopes and plans for the child's education and voca- 
tion. This makes it easy for you to be sure that they are aiming 
high enough and lets you advise them about choice of courses. 

When parents have a friendly interest in what the school is 
doing, they can assist in numberless ways. Parents of one girl 
taught a Polish folk dance to a social-studies group which was 
doing a project on Poland, and provided authentic costumes. 
A machinist whose son’s science group was studying steam power 
made the class a working model of James Watt’s original engine. 
Another father took a group of boys on a weekend trip to New 
York to visit the Museum of Science and the Hayden Planetar- 
ium. 

You can often point out how parents can supplement the 
school’s program by what Ih^ do with and for the child outside 
of school. To some extent what they do will depend upon their 
means, but many could afford to do more and would do more 
if you made some suggestions. Possibilities include more trips 
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and excursions on weekends and in the summer, space and 
equipment for hobbies, a personal Wpewriter, the be^nnings of 
a personal library (includkg reference books), and private les- 
sons in music, dancing, and sports. In fact, parents can and 
should carry further everything the school starts, whether it is 
an enrichment project or vocational guidance. 
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The Challenge 


The general objecls . . . are to provide an educa- 
tion adapted to the years, to the capacity, and the con- 
dition of every one, and directed to their freedom and 
happiness. . . . fVe hope to avail the state of those 
talents which nature has sown as liberally among the 
poor as the rich, but which perish without use. If not 
sought for and cultivated. 

•—Thomas JeSerson. Notes 
on Virginia. 

From the time of Socrates and before, thoughtful teachers 
have reasoned that the salvation of civilization depended on edu* 
eating all children and educating the brightest to become leaders. 
Plato called education “the one sufficient thing,” and proposed 
that the most intelligent and capable children be trained to be* 
come the guardians of his Republic. Sir Thomas More said 
that in his Utopia “all children are instructed in learning" and 
some are chosen to be scholars, namely, those “in whom from 
their very childhood they have perceived a fine wit, a unique 
ability, and a mind apt to good learning.” 

We in the United States have far surpassed the designs of 
the philosophers in establishing and maintaining universal school- 
ing. But we have fallen far short of the ideal of identifying our 
bright and talented children and providing them with an educa- 
tion adapted to their capacity. As a result we are faced with 
dire shortages of teachers, scientists, and other professionally 
trained people. 
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There is no immediate remedy. The low birth rate in the 
Thirties and the high birth rate in the decade 1946-1956 mean 
that there are not enough young people with the requisite ability 
to supply the demands in every field. But today boys and girls 
crowd our schools, and the brightest among them will rescue our 
tomorrows if only we give them the instruction and the guidance 
that they deserve. 

Consider what would happen if: 

AU teachers made a systematic attempt to identify all 
bright and talented children. 

All teachers used methods that helped all children 
make the most of their abilities. 

All teachers continued to think, study, and experiment 
with a view to improving the teaching of the 
bright and talented. 

All parents and all communities organized all of their 
resources with a view to providing the best school* 
ing for the bright and Ulented. 

All the bright and talented were educated to apply 
their gifts in the service of humanly. 
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Bibliography 


The books described below deal with the broad field of 
education of bright and gifted childreo. Books dealing mainly 
with special subjects or with methods of individualized instruc- 
tion arc listed in Appendix m. In both places books and pam- 
phlets rather than articles have been selected, as being more 
readily available to teachers. 

616UOGRAPHIES 

Edueeilon Index, The- Lists curreot books and articles under “Chil- 
dren, Gifted.’* 

Gowan, John Curtis, and May Seagoe Gowan, An Annotated BibUog- 
raphy of IVrltings on ike Education of the Gifted Child. Separate 
issues: 1935. 1956, Obtainable from John Curtis Gowan, Los 
Angeles State College, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Jewett, Amo, The Rapid Learner In American Sehoolj; A Bibliography, 
Swondary Education Qrcular Ho. 39S. Washington. D.C.: U.5. 
Department of Health. Education, and Welfare, Office of Education, 
May 1954. Of particular value to higb-tebool teachers. 

Martens. Elisc II., “ADOotated Bibliography on Gifted Children,” in 
The Gifted Child, cd. Paul Witty. Boston: D. C. Heath & Com- 
pany, 1951. 


SELECTED WORKS 

Birch. Jack W., and Earl M. McWilliams, Challenging Gifted Children. 
Bloomington, III.: Public School Publishing Company, 1953. A 
pamphlet for classroom teachers in elementary and secondary 
tebooU: it includes luggestioos for enrichment in ddlerent subjects 
at aU levels. 
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Cole, Charles C., Jr., Encouraging S^entifie Talent. Princeton: College 
Entrance Exami'aatfon Board, 1956. A study of America’s able 
students who are lost to college and of ways of attracting them to 
college and to science careers. 

Connecticut State Department of Educatioo, Edtieafiori for Gifted Chil- 
dren and Youth: A Guide for Planning Programs, Bulletin No. 77. 
Hartford, Conn.: The Department, 1956, A pamphlet with sections 
on identification, enrichmeRt. special classes, acceleration, and on 
the roles of lay and profesrional people in initiating programs. 

Cutti, Norma E., and Nicholas Moseley, Bright Children: A Guide for 
Parents. New York: G. P, Putnam’s Sons, 1953. A general guide 
for parents, with chapters on early Identification, out-of-schooI edu- 
cational activities, public and private schools, and guidance. 

Educational Policies Commission, Education of the Gifted. Washing- 
ton: D.C.; National Education Association, 1950. A pamphlet 
on the role of the gifted in a democracy, the current waste of 
talent, and means of identification and instruction. 

Fund for the Advancement of Education, Bridging the Gap between 
School and Coliege. New York: The Funi 1953. A considera- 
tion of articulation of school and college, with reports on projects 
for early admission and for adimsrioo with advanc^ standing. 

General Education in 5cAo<»f and College, A Committee Report by 
Members of the Faculties of Andover, Exeter, Lawmceville, Har- 
vard, Princetoo, and Yale. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1952. A practical report on the content of a liberal educa- 
tion during the last rwo years in high school and the first two years 
in college. 

Hal], Theodore, Gifted Children: The Cleveland Story. Cleveland: The 
World Publishing Company, 1956. A brief account of the Cleve- 
land Major Work Classes, with a vivid description of actual class 
periods. 

Havighurst, Robert J., Eugene Stivers, and Robert F. DeHaan, A Survey 
of the Education of Gifted Children. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1955. Introductory sections on identification, moti- 
vation, the use of community resources, and methods, and descrip- 
tions of programs in more than fifty schools and communities iQ 
the United States- 

Hildreth, Gertrude Howell, Educating Gifted Children at Hunter College 
Elementary School. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1952, A 
detailed account of the selecticMi of pupils for a special school and 
of methods of instruction. 

How to Educate the Gifted Child. By the Committee on Exceptiooal 
Children and (be Reporters of Ejurhange Magazine. New York: 
Metropolitan School Study CouncU (525 West 120th St.). 1956. 
A pamphlet with firsthand accounts of teachers' experiences with 
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ability groups and enrichment, and a teacher’s check list for the 
identificatioa Of the gifted, 

IcwcU, Amo, J. Dan Hull, and Otbm, Teaching Rapid and Slow Learn- 
ers In High Schools, Bulletin 1954, No. 5. Washington, D-C.: 
U.S. Departratmf of Health, Edacatioa, and Welfare, Office of Edu- 
cation. An analysis of the techniques which 795 high schools use 
in teaching rapid and slow learners in English, social studies, mathe- 
matics, science, borne economics, and industrial arts. 

Kough, Jack, and Robert F. Dellaan, Teacher’s Guidance Handbook: 
Part I, Identifying Children Who Need Help. Chicago: Science 
Research Associates, Inc., 1955. Usts of characteristics useful in 
identifying children with scientific atrility, talent in the fine arts, 
leadership abtUlies, and mechanical ikitls, as well as the generally 
gifted, the mentally handicapped, the physically handicapped, and 
those with emotional problems. 

Nicola, Ethel, and Diane Witte, The Rabbit With a High I.Q. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1955. Amusing illustrated verses favoring enrichment over 
acceleration. 

Passow, A. Harry, hflriam Cotdberg, Abraham J. Tannenbaum, and 
Will French, Planning for Talented Youth. New York: Bureau ef 
Fublicalioos, Teachen College, Columbia Univerrily. 19S5. A 
pamphlet, the first prepared by the staff of the Talented Youth 
Project of the Horace Mana-Uncols Institute of School Experi- 
mentation. which summarizes and interprets theory and research 
and raises questions to stimulate research in schools. 

Philadelphia Suburban School Study Council, Croup A, Guiding Your 
Gifted: A Handbook for Teachers. Administrators and Parents. 
Philadelphia: The Educational Service Bureau, School of Educa- 
tion, Univenity of Pennsylvania, 1954. A general handbook for 
teachers, administrators, and parents. 

Roberts, Helen Erskine, Current Trends In the Education of the Gifted. 
Sacramento: California State Department of Education, October 25, 
1954. An account of the author’# visits throughout the United 
States to elementary schools, secondary schools, and colleges which 
have special programs for the bright and gifted. 

Sehelfele, Marian, The Gifted Child In the Regular Classroom. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1953. A pamphlet with chapters on the methods and 
content of enrichment and on the teacher's role. 

Strang, Ruth, "Psychology of Gifted ChDdrtn and Youth," in Psychology 
of Exceptional Children and Yomh, ed. William M. Cmicksbant 
pp. 475-519. Englewood Clills, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc.. 1955. 
A treatment of the characteristics of gifted children, with special 
emphasis on mental hygiene. 
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Tennan, Lewis M., and Melita H. Oden, The Gifted Child Grows Up, 
Genetic Studies of Genius. Vol. IV. Stanford, Cal.: Stanford 
University Press, 1947. An analysis of the educational and voca- 
tional histories and the general adjustment of the 1,500 subjects 
through the average age of 35; the major research work in the field. 

Trailer, Arthur E., ed.. Selection and Guidance of Gifted Students for 
National Survival. Washington, D.C.: American Council on Edu- 
cation. 1956. Chapters on crucial issues, selection, scholanhips in 
private schools and in colleges, adjustment to college, and on the 
reading of gifted students. 

Witty, Paul, Helping the Gifted Child. Oucago: Science Research As- 
sociates, Inc., 1952. An illuslrawd pamphlet on how adults can 
discover and help youngsters with superior ability. 

, cd.. The Gifted Child. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 

1951. Chapters, by authorities in the field, on many phases of the 
education of the ^ted. 
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Tests 


If you do not have expert guidance m choosing tests, you 
will find help in the book by J. Wayne Wrightstone, Joseph 
lusttnan, and Irving Robbins, Evaluation in Modern Education 
(New York: American Book Company, 1956). The cata- 
logues of test publishers are also very helpful. The names and 
addresses of a few of the leading companies which specialize in 
tests are given below, Many of these, e.g., the World Book 
Company, the California Test Bureau, and the Psychological 
Corporation, are glad to send to teachers free materials about 
the choice and use of tests. The catalogues describe the services 
which the companies oiler. e.g., scoring tests and analyzing re- 
sults on a fee basis. Some of the companies, including the 
California Test Bureau and the Psychological Corporation, coun- 
sel students and adults on an individual basis. 

Because new tests and new revisions of old tests are con- 
stantly coming out, be sure your choice is made from a new 
catalogue. The tests which are listed below are to be regarded 
as samples of types which you yourself can give, rather than as 
recommendations of the particular tests. Orders for tests should 
be written on official schwl staUonety. 

There are a few points to keep in mind when you are choos- 
ing tests for bright and gifted youngsters: 

Pick a test which is difficult enough to shosv what the stu- 
dent can do. For example, in testing a fourth-grader, a test 
designed for Grades IV, V, and VI is better than one designed 
for Grades 11, III, and IV. 
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If a test has alternate forms, pick a fonn which has not 
been given in your school before. If the test has never been 
given in your school, start with the first form. 

Never coach a child on a test, and never give the parents 
test blanks which they might use to coach a child. Coaching 
defeats the purpose of a test, because the norms are based on 
tbe scores of cMdren who have not been coached. 

Study carefully the directions for giving the test and follow 
them meticulously. Any deviation from the directions destroys 
the uniformity of conditions which is presumed when the norms 
are established. 

Remember that test results are to be interpreted with cau- 
tion. Mistakes in giving the directions and in scoring, and 
inisundcrstaodings on the student’s part, are common and invali- 
date the results. A series of test results is more reliable than a 
single test result. 

Tbe cumulative record should contain full information 
about each test a student takes: the exact name and form of the 
test, the date given, the chronological age of the student and 
grade level at the time, and the name and title of the person 
who gave the test. The record should make It clear whether 
the result entered is a raw score, a percentile ranking, a grade 
level, a mental age, or an IQ. 

TEST PUBLISHERS 

Califonua Test Bureau, 5916 Hollywood Boulevard. Los Aogeles 28, Cal- 
Committee on Diagnostic Reading Test, Inc., 419 West 119th St., New 
York 27, N. Y. 

Educational Test Bureau, 720 Wasbiogtoo Aw., S.E., M/oaeapoIis, Mton. 
Educational Testing Service, 20 Nassau St., Princeton, N. J. 

Houghton Mifflin Company, 2 Park St, Boston 7, Mass. 

The Psychological Corporation, 522 Rfih Ave., New York 36, N. Y. 

Public School Publishing Co, 204 West Mulberry St, Bloomington. 111. 
Science Research Associates, 57 West Grand Ave., Chicago 10, 111. 
Western Psychological Services, J06SS Santa Monica Boulevard, West 
Los Angeles 25, Cal. 

World Book CoaipaDy, Yonkerson-Hudsoo, N. Y. 
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READING READINESS TESTS 

Harrison-Stroud Reading Readiness Tests, K-l, Houghton Mifflin Co. 
Metiopolitan Readiness Tests, K4, Wortd Booit. Co. 

GROUP TESTS OF MENTAL ABILITY 
California Test of Mental Maturity, K>Adul(, Callfomia Test Bureau. 
Cooperative School and College AWlity Tests, VII-XIV, Educational Test- 
ing Service. 

^Setendai Aptitude Tests, VIH-XH, Psycholo^cal Cotp. 

SRA Primary Mental Abilities Tests, K-Adult, Science Research Asso- 
ciates. 


GENERAL ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 

(Ihete eeme In “batttrit/' containing a lest in each of the subjects 
commonly taught In the grades far which the test Is designed. Some 
also include a test of work-study skills. The tests for a particular sub- 
ject are usually available separately.) 

California Achievemeot Tests, I-XIV. California Test Bureau. 

Cooperative Achievement Tests, VII-XVl. Educational Testing Sendee. 
Iowa Every-PupO Tests of Basie SUUs, 111-lX, Houghton Mifflin Co. 

SRA Acbieveineot Series, INDC, Scieoce Research Associates. 

Stanford Achievement Test, I-DC, World Book Co. 

DIAGNOSTIC TESTS 

(The separate tests In ike achievement batteries can alto be used to 
diagnose a students difficuliUs.) 

Diagnostic Reading Tests, Vll-XlII, Conunittee on Diagnostic Reading 
Test, Inc. 

Durrell Analyris of Reading Difliculty, I-VI. World Book Co. 

Gilmore Oral Reading Test, l-Vllf, World Book Co. 

Brveckner Diagnostic Arithmetic Tests, IV-VIII, Educational Test Bu- 
reau. 

BusweR-John Diagnostic Test for Fundamental Processes in Arithmetic, 
Public School Publuhlng Co. 

Los Angeles Dia^ostic Tests. Fundaincntals of Arithmetic, II-VIII; Rea- 
soning in Arithmetic, III-DC, California Test Bureau. 

TESTS OF STUDY HABITS 

Drown-Holtzman Survey of Study Ilalnts and Attitudes, DC-XVl, Psy- 
chological Corp. 

Wrena Study Habits Inventory, IX-XVI. Western Piycholopcat Service*. 
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Methods 


Almost all educational magazines, including those devoted 
to specific subjects, carry articles about the bright and gifted. 
Topics range from accounts of small projects to surveys of meth- 
ods^ and curriculums. A few minutes a week devoted to ex- 
amining professional magazines keep you posted. There are 
tremendous numbers of books about all phases of teaching. 

following list gives a few titles of boola that include prac- 
tical methods of individualizing instruction in large classes. 
The books have been chosen from those that describe books and 
materials which bright pupils find interesting. The NEA pam- 
phlets in the series W'/wt Research Says to the Teacher contain 
brief accounts of modem methods and excellent brief bibliogra- 
phies. They cost only $.25 each. 

GENERAL 

Alexander, William M., and Paul M. Halverson, EBeetlye Teaching In 
Secondary Schools. New York: Rinebart & Company. Inc., 1956. 
Baxter, Bernice, Gertrude M. Lewis, and Gertrude M. Croa, Elementary 
Education. Bostons D. C. Heath & Company, 1952. 

Curriculum Development in the Elementary Schools. Board of Educa- 
tion, City of New York, 1955. 

Dale, Edgar, Audio-Visual Methods in reoc^fn; (rev. ed.). New York: 
The Dryden Press, 1954. 

Paunce, Roland C. and Nelson L. Bossing, Developing the Core Cur- 
riculum. Englewood Cliff*. N. J.; Prentice-Hall. Inc., 1951. 

Hanna, Lavone A., Gladys U Potter, and Neva Hagamao, Unit Teach- 
ing in the Elementary School. New York: Rinehart & Company, 
Inc.. 1955. 
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National Society for the Study of Education, Adapting the Stcondary- 
School Program to the Nttds of Youth, The Fifty-Second Year- 
book, Part I. Chicago, The Sodety, 1953. Distributed by the 
University of Chicago Press. 

Near, Gertrude, The Junior High School — Today and Tomorrow. 
Englewood QiSs, N. 1.: Prentice-Hall, IoCh 1953. 

Ojemann, Ralph H., Pewonaftfy Adjustment of Individual Children, 
What Research Sa^ Series, No. 5. Washington, D.C.: National 
Education Association, 1954. 

Otto, Henry J-, ed.. Curriculum Enrichment for Gifted Elementary 
School Children In Regular Classes. Austin: The University of 
Texas. 1955. 

Rothncy, John W. M., Evaluating and Reporting Pupil Progress, What 
Research Says Series, No. 7. Washtogton, D.C.: National Educa- 
tion Association, 1955. 

Strang, Ruth, Guided Study and Homework, What Research Says Series, 
No. 8. Washington. D.C.: National Education Association, 1955. 

Trow, William Clark, The Learning Process, What Research Says Series. 
No. €. Washington, D.C.: National Education Association, 1954. 

ART 

D'Amico, Victor. Creative Teaching in Art (rev. ed.). Scranton, Pa.! 
International Textbook Co., 1953. 

Erdt, Margaret Hamilton, Teaching Art In the Elementary School. New 
York; Rinehart & Company, Inc., 1954. 

Lowenfeld, Viktor, Creative and Mental Growth (rev. ed.). New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1952. 

, Your Child and His Art: A Guide for Parents. New York: 

The Macmillan Company. 1954. 

ENGLISH AND THE LANGUAGE ARTS 
(See also Reading, Reading Lists.) 

National Council of Teachers of English, English Language Arts in the 
Secondary School. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 
1956. 

- ■ , Language Arts for Today’s Children. New York: Appleton- 

Ccntury-Crofts, Inc., 1954. 

Reports and Speeches of the Second Yale Conference on the Teaching 
of English. New Haven: Master of Arts in Teaching Program. 
Graduate School, Yale University. 1956. The leaching of writing 
and the teaching of poetry. 
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foreign languages 

Anderssoo, "nieodore. The Teaching of Foreign Languages in the Ele- 
meniaiy School. Boston: D. C. Heath & Company, 1953. 

Comelins, Edwin T., Language Teaching; A Guide for Teachers of For- 
eign Languages, New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1954. 

HANDWRITING 

Frank N., Teaching Handwriting, What Research Says Series, 
No. 4. Washington, D.C.: National Education Assoaation, 1954. 

MATHEMATICS 

Brown, Kenneth E., and Philip G. Johnson, Education for the Talented 
w Mathematics and Science. Bulletin 1952, No. IS. Washington, 
D.C: U.S. Department of Health. Education, and Welfare, Office 
of Education, 1953. 

Howard F., Teaching HighSchoof MoihematSes, What Research 
Says Series, No. 9. Washiogton. D.C: National Education Asso- 
aatton, 1956. 

Oord^ Garford G., Providing for Outstanding Science and Mathematics 
Students. Southern California Education Monopaphs, No. 16. Los 
Anieles: University of Soatbem California Fress, 1955. 

HJciersoa, J. Alien, Guiding Children's Arithmelie Experiences. Eagle* 
wood Cliffs, N. J.: Preotice-HaU. Inc., 1952. 

Morton, IL L., Teaching Arithmetic, What Research Says Series. No. 2. 
Washington, D.C: National Education Association, 1953. 

National Council of Teachers of Mathematics, Emerging Practices in 
Mathematics Education, Twenty-Second Yearbook. Washington, 
D.C.: The Council, 1954. 

National Society for the Study of EdocatJoa, The Teaching of Arithmetic, 
Fiftieth Yearbook, Part IL Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1951. 


MUSIC 

Mathews, Paul W., YOU Can Teach Music. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Company, Inc., 1954. 

Nye, Robert E.. and Bergclhon Bjomar. Basic Music for Classroom 
Teachers: An Activities Approrxh to Music Fundamentals. Eagle- 
wood Cliffs, N. J.: Prenlicc-Han, Inc., 1954. 

Thompson, Carl O., and Harriet Nordholm, Keys to Teaching Elemen- 
tary School Music. Minneapolis, Minn.: Paul A. &hmi« Music 
Company, 1950. 
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READING 

{See also English, Reading Lists.) 

Cates, Arthur L, Teaching Reading. What Research Says Series, No. t. 

Washington, D.C.: National Education Association, 1953. 

McKitn, Margaret G., Guiding Growth in Reading in the Modern Ele- 
mentary School. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1955. 
Reading ]or Today's Children, Thirty-Fourth Yearbook of the Depart- 
ment of Elementary Scbo^ Principals, National Education Associa- 
tion (The National Elementary Principal, Vo!. XXXV, No. 1, Sep- 
tember 1955). 

Robinson, Helen M., ed.. Promoting Maximal Reading Growth among 
Able Learners, Proceedings of the Annual Conference on Reading 
Held at the University of Chicago, 1954, VoL XVL Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press. 

READING USTS 

("There ere more book lists lor children than there are children"-^ 
Arbuthnol. The lour lists given here are helgful, but you should eon- 
suit your librarian.) 

Adamson, Catherine E., Inexpensive Books for Boys and Girls (3rd ed., 
rev.) (through Grade VUl). Chicago: American Library Associa* 
lion, 1952. 

Arbuthnot, May Hill, and Others. Children’s Books Too Good To Miss 
(rev, ed.) [through age I4J. Cleveland: The Press of Westens 
Reserve Univenily, 1953. 

Children's Catalog (through Grade DC). New York: H. W. Wilson 
Company, 1909-51, with supplements. 

Secondary Education Board, Junior Book List [through Grade DC); Senior 
Book List [Grades X-XII), annuals. Obtainable from ScModary 
Education Board. Milton 86. Mass. 

SCIENCE 

(See also Mathemailes.) 

Barnard, J. Darrell, Teaching Jllgh-School Science, What Research Says 
Series, No. 10. Washington, D.C.; National Education Associa- 
tion, 1956. 

Blough, Glenn O., and Albert J, Hoggett, Elemenlary.Sehool Science and 
How to Teach It. New York: The Dryden Press, 1951. 
Brandwein, Paul Fn The Gifted Student as Future Scientist. New York: 
Harcoun. Brace & Company, 195S. 
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Cole, Charles C, Jr., Encouraging Scientific Talent. New York: Col- 
lege Entrance Examination Board, 1956. 

Conant, James On Understanding Science. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1947. 

Richardson, John S., and C. P. Cahoon, Methods and Materials /or 
Teaching General and Physical Science, New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 1951. 

SOCIAL STUDIES 

^^^«n>CTter, Helen McCracken, ed.. Skilb in Social Studies. Twenty-Fourth 
^^*wk (1953) of the National Council for the Social Studies. 
Washington, D.C.: National Education Association, 1954. 

kDchaelis, John U.. Social Studies for Children in a Democracy (2nd 
ed.). Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prenticc-HalL Inc., 1956. 
fporis and Speeches of the First Yale Conference on the Teaching of 
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APPENDIX IV 


Needed Research 


You may not think oC yourself as a research worker. But 
you have exceptional opportunities to locate essential problems 
in teaching, to collect firsthand data, and to form and try out 
hypotheses. You and your 1,000,000 colleagues in United 
States classrooms are potentially the greatest research team in 
the world. 

The problems listed below are but a few to which better 
solutions are needed if we are to improve the teaching of bright 
and gifted children. As in the cose of all research, advances 
on one front will bring advances on all fronts. For example, 
anything that you discover about the motivation of superior stu- 
dents will improve our knowledge of motivation in general. 
A. Harry Passow and his colleagues, in Planning for Talented 
Youth, list many topics about which we need more information. 
You and your fellow teachers might use Passow’s suggestions as 
a guide to “action research.” Whether you work alone or with 
the other teachers in your school or as a member of a city, state, 
or national commitCcc, you will find that research is good fun in 
itself and that it increases your interest in teaching. 

Write up any study that you think may be generally valu- 
able and submit it to your favorite educational magazine. If 
one editor turns you down, try another. There arc more than 
two hundred educational publications indexed in The Education 
Index and countless local and state publications. You will like 
to sec your ideas in piiat. and cOber ienebers wifi like to try 
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them out. Moreover, every good account that appears in print 
adds to the data that other workers can use to establish new 
theories. 

If you want to find out what others have done, you will find 
^irrent books and articles on the bright and gifted listed in The 
Educaiion Index under “Children. Gifted.” Research in the 
field was reviewed in the June 1944 issue of the Review of 
^ucational Research (Vol. XIV, No. 3, pp. 224-30) by Eliza- 
beth L. Woods, and in the December 1953 issue (Vol. XXni, 
0- 5, pp. 4 1 7 - 3 1 ) by T. Ernest Nesriand. 

Only the teacher can observe pupils in a normal classroom 
setting. And education desperately needs more detailed ac- 
counts of how bright children and all children act and react 
Under given conditions. Your observations will have added 
value if they become a part of an extended case history, if you 
or a pupil’s later teachers can see whether the way he behaves 
one year can be used to predict how he will behave in later 
years in school and in life. Education also needs much more 
|u the way of information which will help account for changes 
ui pupil behavior. What makes a la^ student into a worker, 
versa? As matters now stand we seem to know more 
3 ut the characteristics of the pupil who is either generally 
superior or generally inferior than we do about what causes shifts. 


SOME PROBLEMS 

.. ^^^niipcaiion. How often and why do screening devices 
^ke group tests fail to identify the bright and pfted? How often 
n why are bright children from underprivileged homes mis- 
judged by their teachers? 

The curriculum. What are the best methods of enrich- 
ment? What type of project— class, grotip, indiridual — ^pro- 
. *be best results under what conditions? How do pupils 
m an enriched program compare with others on total achieve- 
ment? on the fundamentals? — in creativity? 
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Organization. How have ability grouping, acceleration, 
and chronological grouping aHccted pupils? Why? 

Motivation. What diflcring patterns of motivation are 
there among high-achievers? What ways are there of giving a 
child a mental set to achieve? — to exercise his creative talents? 
What accounts for the "drop outs" among bright high-school and 
college students? 

Mental hygiene. Granted the general superiority in the 
mental health of bright students as a group, what are the roost 
frequent specific causes of strain and of failure to adjust? \Vhat 
are the most frequent danger signals? 

Guidance. What proportion of bright students of given 
ages have made a vocational choice? What proportion of these 
carry out their vocational plans by securing appropriate edu- 
cation?— 'by actually engaging in the chosen vocation? What 
happens to "drop outs”? 

The challenge. What arc the aiUiudes of teachers, par- 
ents, students, and the community to the education of the bright 
and gifted? How are changes in individual and group attitudes 
effected? 
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107-103, 148 
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Dosvd. Robert I-, 132, 133 
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Educational guidance. See Guidance, 
educational 
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Edueatori Guide to free Filmi, 79 
Eisenhower, Dwight David, 4 
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Enkson, Erik. 15 
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Exploitation, 169-70, 232 
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Foshay. Arthur W,. 182 
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General education, 42, 196-98 
Generalization, 19, 183-84 
Gesell, Arnold, 29, 232 
Gifted Child, The, 73 
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Goals, 134. 150-52 
Goodenough. Florence L„ 34 
Gowan. i. C,, 132 
Graduate study, 7, 212-13, 219 

Group, membership in, 174, 182 

Grouping, 38, 49, 8iX*10I, 107—108, 
148 
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by cimic, 35, 211 
educational, 81, 191-209 
vocational, 81, 91, 210-21, 260 
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HaD, nieodore. 71, 96 
Handwriting, 128, 255 
Harris, Dale B., 183 
Harvard University, 56, 112—13 
Havi^ursl, Robert J,, 76, 98, 149 
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Htgfa-acbievers, 133-34 
Hildreth, Gertrude, 97-98 
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Holcomb, Paul H,, 98 
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